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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


THERE is a third country and nation on the con- 
tinent of North America, though Americans and 
Canadians generally are prone to overlook this geo- 
graphical fact and to consider Mexico as a Central 
American country and therefore as remote as, say, 
this Nicaragua which keeps bobbing up every now and 
then on the front page of one’s newspaper. 

In the days before the Great War, when Europe 
was much farther from America than it is to-day, 
Mexico used to hold its own on the front page, Car- 
ranza and Huerta, Villa, Zapata, and other strange 
names disputing the headlines between them. Since 
then, however, Mexican news has been consistently 
relegated to the inner pages. Perhaps Mexico has 
played too long the réle of the bomb-about-to- 
explode; the box-office has decided that the audience 
is weary of the play, or should be. 

The result has been an extraordinary lapsus in pub- 
lic information. The United States and Canada both 
have tremendous investments in Mexico. The United 
States, moreover, has all the privileges and responsi- 
bility arising out of next-door neighborhood. These 
facts should be sufficient to warrant a healthy public 
curiosity about Mexican affairs not to be satisfied by 
the mere crumbs of information which now reach both 
publics. 

In the sincere belief that Mexico deserved greater 
attention, Captain McCullagh has written this book. 
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Readers will recognize the effort he has expended in 
gathering its material. Captain McCullagh is an ex- 
traordinary individual, a journalist of the type that 
is said to become rarer every day. Where there is 
trouble, there he goes. No danger daunts him, no bar- 
riers stop him, no chains hold him long. He goes di- 
rectly to the seat of trouble, gathers his information 
first-hand, checks all evidence by personal observa- 
tion, analyses the situation in the light of his excep- 
tionally varied experience, comes to his conclusions 
logically, and then presents his case forcefully, cate- 
gorically, unequivocally, and without regard for the 
consequences to himself. 

Some publishers might hesitate to launch Captain 
McCullagh’s forceful opinions to the public. Yet the 
importance to North America of the trouble in Mex- 
ico makes public discussion of the situation impera- 
tive. Captain McCullagh’s book is advanced as the 
first step towards a wide and sustained discussion of 
Mexico’s plight. Such a discussion may lead to a thor- 
ough and impartial investigation of conditions. And 
such an investigation, if logically completed, should 
lead to a settlement that would at last bring peace 
to this harassed corner of the North American con- 
tinent. 

With this hope, “Red Mexico” is issued by the 
publishers. Perhaps the unmistakable conviction with 
which Captain McCullagh presents his case may draw 
forth an equally forceful reply, entailing the public 
discussion that Captain McCullagh so ardently de- 
sires for Mexican affairs. 


PREFACE 


THE political and economic position of Mexico at 
the present moment is very critical; and, despite a 
vast amount of bluster on the part of President Calles, 
that truculent gentleman has sunk into what is prac- 
tically a condition of dependence on the United 
States which, without having recourse to military 
measures, can bring him to heel any time it likes by 
financial pressure or by the manipulation of the Arms 
Embargo. 

Up till 1914, a Mexican President could sometimes 
play off Kurope against the Northern Colossus, but 
Calles cannot do so now, and no ruler of Mexico can 
ever do so again, for Europe has carried out a diplo- 
matic evacuation of Latin America. 

There is something pathetic, therefore, in the mad 
floundering of the large, uncultivated man who is at 
present the Dictator of Mexico. Towards the end of 
the year 1926, he plunged about wildly, like a whale 
that had been harpooned; but he only succeeded in 
entangling himself more and more. By his foolish 
persecution of the Mexican Church, he has overcome 
all the deep repugnance of the episcopate, the clergy, 
and the landowners for the Gringo, who would now 
be welcomed as a delivérer. 

In his speeches he strikes a strong nationalistic 
note, but by his acts he weakens Mexican national- 
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ism, and increases the number of Mexicans who speak 
English and are more familiar with the north side of 
the Rio Grande than the south side. These results he 
obtains, in spite of himself, (1) by his banishment of 
religion from the schools, a measure which has made 
many Mexican parents send their children to Catholic 
schools in the United States; (2) by his expulsion 
of political opponents who bring their families with 
them to San Antonio, El] Paso or Los Angeles; (3) 
by his confiscatory Agrarian laws which have driven 
north so many Mexican ranchers and hacendados; 
and (4) by his persecution of the clergy which has 
driven large numbers of them into the United States 
where the younger ones, at all events, will have to 
learn English and may probably become more or less 
Americanized. I do not mean that it would be bad 


for them to become Americanized: I only cite their 


case to show how Calles, despite his furious national- 
ism, is breaking Mexican nationalism to pieces. 

By the economic difficulties which he has provoked, 
Calles has caused 15 per cent. of the working popula- 
tion of Mexico, comprising the best Mexican peons 
and artisans to cross the frontier into Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, where there are now 
about three million Mexicans who have learned Eng- 


lish and become accustomed to American institutions. | 
Even if many of these emigrants return to their na-— 


tive land, they will only come to prepare the way for 
the American advance. In 1928 the population of 
Mexico was two and a half millions less than it had 
been in 1914. On 21st June, 1927, the Ewcelsior news- 
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paper of Mexico City estimated that the Mexicans 
were leaving Mexico at the rate of 5,000 per day and 
‘said that their places were being taken by Chinese 
and Japanese. It pointed out that in some places, 
Mexicali for example, there are now more Chinese 
than Mexicans. General Lopez, the Governor of 
Guerrero, was so alarmed at the exodus that he sug- 
gested gifts of land to intending emigrants, but the’ 
Eecelsior pointed out that the workmen and peons 
preferred the United States, not because they could 
get land there but because they could go to church, 
have their children taught religion, and feel that their 
little savings would not be arbitrarily confiscated by 
the Police. 

Thus, Plutareo Elias Calles, this bewildered and 
half-savage Dictator who hates the United States and 
detests the English language, is doing more than any 
Mexican President ever did to throw his country un- 
der the feet of the United States, and to make his 
people speak English. 

The New York papers sometimes flatter him, de- 
scribe him as a man of iron, and praise his Napoleonic 
energy; but his political conduct is that of a madman. 
Mexico with its fifteen million inhabitants in a coun- 
try nearly four times as large as France, is danger- 
ously under-populated, and its population is dwin- 
dling instead of increasing. A strong dictator who 
was at the same time wise would concentrate on the 
encouragement of immigration, especially from Italy 
whose emigrants have been worth their weight in gold 
to Argentina and who are practically shut out of the 
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United States. But Calles not only fails to get Kuro- 
pean emigrants; as we have just seen, he is losing even 
his Mexicans; and the Chinese who are replacing 
them are a poor substitute. 

He got into difficulties simultaneously with the 
Church, the Mexican landowners, the foreign land- 
owners and the Oil men. Two years ago he foolishly 
tried his hand at foreign politics, and attempted to 
organise a Central American League against the 
Yankee, but by March, 1928, he had calmed down 
considerably, owing no doubt to the soothing assur- 
ances of Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, the American Am- 
bassador, and was apparently without any foreign 
policy at all. 

He may break out again before he leaves office in 
July, 1928; or he may persuade his fellow dictator, 
Obregon, to break out; and in any case the absorption 
of Mexico can hardly be expected to be painless and 
uneventful. 

But that Mexico will eventually fall under some 
sort of American Protectorate seems fairly certain. 
The great increase of American interests in the Car- 
ribean, and in Central America, and her determina- 
tion to dig another trans-Oceanic Canal, this time 
through Nicaragua; all these facts will lead gradually 
and almost imperceptibly to Mexico being caught in 
the same silken toils as Cuba. In ten years’ time we 
shall probably see America intervening in Mexico as 
a matter of course and in accordance with treaty, 
whenever a revolution breaks out in that country, ex- 
actly as she intervenes to-day in Cuba and Haiti. The 
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United States will never feel sure of her two canals 
till she has acquired a definite protectorate over all 
“the countries lying between them and the Rio Grande. 

I must admit that all the Americans whom I met 
during a long journey in the United States last year 
were strongly opposed to armed intervention in Mex- 
ico, but in all probability there will be no armed inter- 
vention. Through the mistakes of her rulers, and the 
inexorable force of circumstances, and the tremen- 
dous power of American finance and industry, Mex- 
ico will drift imperceptibly into the American orbit 
as some of the native states of Central India drifted 
into the English orbit. 

Even after one crosses the frontier into Mexico at 
Laredo or E] Paso or Nogales, one still seems to feel 
the throbbing of that colossal machine in the north; 
and one easily realises on such occasions how damag- 
ing the very vibrations of such a machine can be to an 
old building which is unprotected against them. 

And Mexico is entirely defenceless now. Calles has 
rendered her so by the acute divisions he has created 
among the people, by the foolish expectations he has 
aroused among the peasants and artisans, by the law- 
lessness he has let loose all over the republic. She was 
not always defenceless. Only fourteen years ago, she 
was still perfectly safe under the strong Conservative 
administration of General Victoriano Huerta, and 
she would have not only remained safe but increased 
in prosperity and in strength if merely allowed to 
grow normally in her own way and at her own slow 
rate. 
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Unfortunately she was disturbed by the hysterical 
interference of President Wilson who wanted, for- 
sooth, to give every peon a vote, though his charity 
might better have begun at home with the negroes of 
his own South who all had a vote but were not all 
allowed to use it. 

In race, religion, history, education, and develop- 
ment, the Mexicans differ profoundly from their 
neighbours in the north. Out of a population of fif- 
teen millions, there are only about one million white 
men; and, though the pure-blooded Indians do not 
number more than three or four millions, the Mestizos 
or half-castes are practically Indian. The little white © 
blood in their veins has been absorbed, with the result 
that Mexico cannot be called a white country. And 
not being a white country, it cannot at present be 
treated as one; hence the futility of President Wil- 
son’s panacea of votes and democratic government. 

No race can be branded with the stigma of eternal 
inferiority ; and in due course the Mexican race might 
have been fit for manhood suffrage; but, by trying to 
force a democratic system of Government on the 
Mexicans before they were prepared for it, President 
Wilson only succeeded in throwing Mexico into the 
hands of a small gang of unprincipled men filled with 
crude Bolshevik theories and mad with anti-clerical- 
ism. Calles is one of these men; and though he will 
probably have left office by the time this book ap- 
pears, his successor will carry on his work, and he 
himself will be close at hand in case of emergencies. 
What I say cf Calles, therefore, is equally applicable 
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to the next President if the Sonora gang still remains 
in power; and at the time of writing (March, 1928) 
there is not the slightest prospect of it being driven 
from power. 

President Wilson’s action was not due to the adop- 
tion of a new policy at the White House: on the con- 
trary it was due to a policy a hundred years old. As I 
shall show in the course of this book, the Government 
of the United States has always favoured those Mexi- 
cans who leaned towards socialism and anti-clerical- 
ism; and this support has been fatal to Mexico which 
required a long period of Conservative oligarchic rule 
or of dictatorship 4 la Porfirio Diaz or a4 la Mussolini. 

In one word, America’s interference with Mexico 
ruined Mexico; and it is a noteworthy fact that most 
of the Latin American countries, north of the Equa- 
tor, have been similarly injured, more or less, by the 
same cause, I mean the Central American republics, 
the West Indian Islands, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Ecuador. The further one gets away from the United 
States in the direction of the South Pole, the stronger 
and healthier is the growth of the Latin civilisation. 
The strongest and most successful growths of all are 
to be found in Argentina and Chile, which could not 
get further away from Uncle Sam unless they fell 
into the Polar Sea. 

At first sight, this seems to be a case of almost 
superhuman craft, the work of super-Machiavellis, 
but of course Uncle Sam only happened into this po- 
sition. To a suspicious Latin American, however, the 
whole business would look very black; and I may say 
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that no Sinn Feiner was ever so suspicious of Eng- 
land as Latin Americans are of El Coloso del Norte. 
Let us see how the position would look to such a Latin 
American. Instead of allowing Mexico to develop 
slowly but surely in its own way, Uncle Sam inter- 
fered constantly for seventy long years, always on the 
side of the Socialistic, disruptive, anti-Catholic party. 
He asserted definitely, every time he interfered, that 
his only object was to help the cause of liberty, educa- 
tion, true religion, and good government, but some- 
how or other he managed to annex a substantial slice 
of Mexican territory after every one of these philan- 
thropic crusades. In 1819 he bagged Florida; in 
1845 Texas and New Mexico; in 1853 Arizona. Inci- 
dentally he also got more or less of a hold on Cuba, 
Panama, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Honduras and Santo 
Domingo. 

With regard to Mexico, he has done worse to that 
unfortunate country than deprive her of half her 
territory; he has forced on her a Socialistic and anti- 
religious gang which could never have got into power 
without American assistance, and which will keep her 
forever weak, divided and undeveloped. 


But the masterstroke of apparent Machiavellian- 
ism is still to come. When urged to help the decent 
people of Mexico to get rid of this illegal and incom- 
petent Government, Uncle Sam declared that never, 
never will he intervene in the affairs of another na- 
tion. President Wilson actually used words to this 
effect in a speech he made to a Mexican delegation in 
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Washington on the 9th of May, 1919, after he had 
bombarded Vera Cruz and landed troops there, with 
the object of driving out the Conservative Huerta 
and installing as President the anti-clerical Carranza. 

President Coolidge had nothing to do with the vic- 
tory of Carranza, but he is well aware that by refus- 
ing to intervene or even to use economic or financial 
pressure or the Arms Embargo in order to help the 
Mexican Conservatives to get a better Government, 
he is taking a course which will lead to the disruption 
of his southern neighbour, whereas, by helping the 
Catholics into power, he would offend the Methodists, 
the Baptists, the Pacifists, and certain financiers, and 
might be instrumental in creating, south of the Rio 
Grande, a strong, Conservative Government which 
might in future neutralise American influence in its 
territories by giving valuable concessions to English- 
men and other Europeans and introducing large 
numbers of European immigrants. As a matter of 
fact, what incensed President Wilson more than any- 
thing else against President Victoriano Huerta was 
the fact that Huerta was favourable to Lord Cowdray 
and other British concessionaires. 

I have dwelt at considerable length on this point 
because it is the key to this book. The theory under- 
lying all of the following pages is that America is 
largely responsible for the sad plight in which Mexico 
finds herself today. In 1914 President Wilson helped 
into the saddle a very disreputable gang of Mexicans, 
who are in the saddle still, riding roughshod over 
everything the Mexican esteems, his religion, his law, 
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his system of education, his family life. I dwell at 
particular length on the religious question because it 
seems to me the most important of all. 

Some sensitive reviewers of this book may object 
to the horrible details of executions which I give in 
Part III, but my answer to them is that I give those 
details deliberately in order to arouse the conscience 
of the public to what is happening in Mexico. Some 
newspapers for which these reviewers write have 
adopted a policy of silence, but this policy has led, in 
my opinion, to the perpetration of more deaths by 
Calles and his gang. A contrary policy, namely, the 
fullest publicity with regard to Mexico, would have 
frightened the Mexican Dictators as it frightened the 
Russian Dictators in 1923 when they murdered Mon- 
signor Budkiewicz. The outburst of indignation in 
Europe and America prevented the slaughter from 
going further on that occasion, and, in the opinion of 
great authorities on Russia, like Sir Bernard Pares, 
saved the lives of Archbishop Ciéplak and Patriarch 
Tikhon. 

When the murders in Mexico began, early in 1927, 
a similar outburst of indignation would have saved 
many innocent lives, but when Calles perceived that 
the outer world maintained complete silence, he mul- 
tiplied death by death, and became more and more 
careless about even the appearance of legality, until, 
finally, the culmination was reached in the four-fold 
murder of 23rd November, 1928 which I describe in 
Part III. That atrocity was carried out with such 
complete and open contempt for every kind of legal- 
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ity that one Protestant Socialist writer, who is as a 
rule friendly to Calles, was moved to write in the 
radical New Republic of New York that “ every con- 
stitutional guarantee was violated” in the case of 
Father Pro and his three companions, that they were 
given no trial, that no evidence other than mere sus- 
picion was ever advanced against them, that the 
Press of Mexico City openly professed to believe the 
victims were innocent. This writer was Mr. Carleton 
Beals who was in Mexico City at the time of the 
murders. He added that Father Pro had been put to 
death with the direct approval of Calles; and he might 
have added that on the evening of 22nd November, 
General Cruz, the Chief of Police, received definite 
orders from President Calles that this priest was to 
be executed at once, and that when Cruz was asked, 
what formalities were to be observed in order that 
some appearance of legality should be given, Calles 
is said to have replied: “ No quiero formas, sino el 
hecho.” (I don’t want formalities, what I want is the 
fact). 

If the reader will turn to the description I give of 
the Mexican Dictator’s character in Chapter IV, 
Part II, and to the facts by which I support my state- 
ments, he will see that Calles is one of those bullies 
who are only led into greater excesses by the retreat 
of their victims. Now, the silence of the world Press 
has had the same effect on Calles as a retreat: it has 
made him put innocent men to death with an abso- 
lute contempt for even the appearance of justice, and 
it will make him continue doing so until he is stopped 
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by an outburst of indignation or, at all events, by a 
detailed examination of his proceedings in the great 
newspapers of America and Europe. 

If the publication of the terrible story which I give 
in Part III leads to such an examination, I shall have 
attained the object which I had in mind when I began 
to write this book. 

It does not matter to me whether some newspapers 
take the side of Calles; all I want is that this Mexican 
question be thoroughly ventilated, and that impar- 
tial reporters be sent out to examine it. An examina- 
tion of the question by some of the Belfast papers 
might possibly lead them to the conclusion that the 
Mexican Catholics deserved what they got, but even 
that antagonism I would regard as healthy and hope- 
ful; it is silent indifference that is unhealthy and 
hopeless and dead; such indifference is a veritable 
paralysis of the soul. Besides, what right have the 
groups of rich men who control most of the English 
and American newspapers to deprive the poor man 
of his news? We have no guarantee that this veil of 
silence may not be dropped over other subjects which 
newspaper magnates and their powerful friends in 
finance and in politics may not wish the common herd 
to discuss. Who is to decide? Best publish “ all the 
news that’s fit to print,” to use the motto of a New 
York paper which certainly does not live up to that 
motto so far as its Mexican news is concerned. 

Why have a Press at all, if a taboo can thus be 
placed on important subjects? A voluntary censor- 
ship is just as bad for the public as any other kind of 
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censorship, if it leads to concealment of the truth. If 
Americans and Englishmen believe in publicity, why 
_do they not give publicity to the Mexican question? 

I deal with this matter here, owing to a suspicion 
that, in books of this kind, reviewers seldom get be- 
yond the preface, but I intend to deal at greater 
length, towards the end of this work, with the ques- 
tion of the Press. I should like to say here, however, 
that the principal culprit is the American Press, for 
Mexico lies in the American journalistic sphere of 
influence and the only regular foreign journalists in 
that country are Americans. 

When I returned from Russia to London in 1923 
with an eye-witness’s account of a Soviet trial where 
I saw two Catholic Prelates condemned to death, the 
English Press placed no limit to the space which it 
gave to that subject, and at an indignation meeting 
presided over by Lord Burnham at King’s College, 
London University, I was supported on the platform 
by representatives of nearly all the principal religious 
denominations in England, including Dean Inge, a 
high officer of the Salvation Army, and the Chief 
Rabbi. 

Now that I bring an equally authentic account, not 
of two death sentences but of several thousands of 
death sentences, I find that the newspapers “ do not 
want to touch the subject.” Yet the Russian persecu- 
tion was merely incidental, for the supreme Bolshevik 
leaders have only a contempt for religion; it was 
brainless subordinates like Krylenko, “the everlast- 
ing student,” who staged the Ciéplak trial; whereas, 
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on the other hand, the crushing of the Church is the 
principal item in Calles’ programme. This was ad- 
mitted by Sefior Tejeda, Secretary of State in the 
Calles Administration, in a speech reported in all the 
newspapers of Mexico City on the 18th November, 
1927. Sefior Tejeda’s words were as follows: “The 
most delicate and transcendental problem which con- 
fronted General Calles was, without doubt, the reli- 
gious question, because it affected the future of the 
country, and for that reason it was carefully thought 
out beforehand.” 

In America there is even more reticence. The 
worthy captains of industry who edit the Chicago 
Tribune point out as an excuse for their silence, that 
Mexico is a long way off and that not many people 
can possibly be interested. But the American Press 
published an enormous amount of matter on the 
Cieplak trial, though Russia is still further off, and 
though that trial resulted in only one execution. It 
may be urged that the corruption which is said to 
exist among some of the Indian padres in Mexico 
makes people reluctant to support them, but which 
of us is sinless enough to cast the first stone? These 
poor men might have had comfort and comparative 
wealth to-day if they had joined the Schismatic 
Church which has been founded by “ Patriarch” 
Perez, under the auspices of Calles, or if they accepted 
the anti-religious laws, but not a dozen have done so; 
all the rest prefer to suffer hardship, imprisonment, 
and sometimes death. 

What Church is free from scandal? Not the Rus- 
sian Church, which the English and American Press 
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so enthusiastically supported even at a time when 
Rasputin was practically the supreme head of it, and 
“even when, at a later period, some of its Bishops and 
priests had gone over to the Reds. 

Much of the information about Mexico which is to 
be found in the following pages was obtained by me 
during two trips to that country, one in 1924 at the 
beginning of the Calles régime, and the other in 1927. 
I might add that I also spent about a year travelling 
through Latin America from the Panama Canal to 
southern Chile. 

A. final word on the question of the nomenclature 
employed — an important matter in Latin America, 
though in London or New York it might seem un- 
worthy of attention. 

As the Mexicans also call themselves Americans 
and consider that they have as much right to do so as 
the people of the United States, and as Mexico is a 
Federal Republic made up of united states and situ- 
ated in North America, there is always some difficulty 
about nomenclature, especially as one does not like to 
use the term “ Yankee” or “ Gringo” and cannot 
use the Spanish word E'stadunidense. I have decided 
however, for the sake of clearness to follow the usual 
practice, that is to call the natives of Mexico Mexi- 
cans, and the people of the United States Americans. 

I beg to acknowledge with sincere thanks my in- 
debtedness to Mr. Eber Cole Byam of New Mexico 
for the historical material which I have used in 
Chapter IV, Part I. 

London, 
July 1, 1928. 


PART I 


Aging MEXICO HAS SUCH A BAD 
GOVERNMENT 


I 
MEXICO AND RUSSIA 


Mexico reminds me of Soviet Russia. In both 
countries a small ruling clique is trying to force on the 
people a system which the people detest, to de-Chris- 
tianize them, to change the names of their towns, to 
cut off all their connection with the past. “ We are 
the men who are out to destroy all tradition in Mex- 
ico,” said Calles to the delegates of the American 
Federation of Labor when they paid homage to him in 
the Chapultepec Palace four years ago;. and it is 
typical of the times we live in that, despite those 
words, and despite the acts which have followed them 
the A. F. of L. (a body which contains many pious 
Catholics, two of them vice-Presidents), persists to 
this day in believing that there is no religious per- 
secution in Mexico. 

This is typical, I say, of the times in which we live. 
Four hundred years ago Christians disputed about 
things which had happened and words which were 
uttered over fifteen centuries earlier, but now they 
dispute about things which are taking place under 
their very noses, and about words which are uttered 
at their very ears. There are cranks who will declare 
to be white what everyone else sees to be black: in 
1918 an English journalist, carried away by his en- 
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thusiasm for Lenin, declared the Bolsheviks to be 
“‘ white as snow,” and made this declaration in Mos- 
cow itself. It was a case of colour-blindness due to 
prejudice. Such cases are common in the modern 
world, and they would make the task of the historian 
difficult if he were foolish enough to exhaust himself 
in hopeless arguments with such cranks, and failed 
to remember that there is a large fair-minded public 
which will judge any case with impartiality. 

“ Comrade ” Litvinov declared in 1923 that there 
was “no religious persecution in Russia” though two 
Catholic Prelates had just been condemned to death 
under circumstances which proved that there was per- 
secution, and yet many people in the West took Lit- 
vinov’s word for it. To-day, President Calles says: 
“ Ein Méjico no hay persecucién religiosa” ; and there 
are people who believe him despite the evidence of 
his own anti-religious laws and of his own acts of 
repression. 

In Russia eighty per cent of the population are 
opposed to the Soviet Government, so much so that 
outside the great towns, the life of a Government 
official is not safe. In Mexico the opposition to the 
Calles Government is equally strong. But in both 
countries the ruling clique has dug itself in with such 
skill, and punishes its enemies with such cruelty that 
there is no immediate prospect of its being dislodged. 

How, then, did that clique come into power? The 
Bolsheviks seized power in a time of war, revolution 
and general upheaval. As I have already pointed out 
in my preface the Mexican Reds were actually helped 
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into the saddle by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, President 
_ of the United States. How this came to pass, I shall 
explain later. 

Travelling through Mexico at the present moment, 
one is reminded at every turn of Soviet Russia. Rus- 
sia is strewn with confiscated and ruinous factories, 
monasteries, and country houses. So is Mexico. Eng- 
lish and American readers are familiar with the case 
of poor Rosalie Evans whose hacienda was invaded, 
illegally, by socialistic rowdies, and who was finally 
murdered by those rowdies, not one of whom has been 
punished for the crime. Because he protested to the 
Mexican Government against this atrocity, Mr. H. 
A. C. Cummins, the British Chargé d’ Affaires was 
denounced by that Government as a persona non 
grata, with the result that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
not only recalled him but severed all diplomatic rela- 
tions with the gang who pretended to speak in the 
name of the Mexican people. 

Mrs. Evans’s house is now a ruin. Her land is un- 
cultivated, even that portion of it which was taken 
from her; and, throughout Mexico, there are thou- 
sands of country houses and of stolen land in the 
same condition. The State of Morelos looks as if 
it had been devastated by an invading army, for 
not only are the country houses sacked and in ruins 
but all the sugar refineries are abandoned and grad- 
ually falling to pieces. The State of Jalisco is nearly 
as bad. 

The Bolsheviks have changed the name of Petro- 
grad and of many hundreds of their towns as well 
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as many thousands of their streets; and, in making 
these changes, they have always manifested a strong 
antipathy for the name of Christ, His holy Mother, 
and His Saints and a decided preference for the 
names of criminals who threw bombs and of murderers 
who were hanged. The present rulers of Mexico have 
done much the same thing and have been animated 
by the same motives. The grand old Spanish names 
which one finds in Mexican streets are being rapidly 
replaced by the names of obscure and disreputable 
politicians, and the average inhabitant of the Federal 
Capital is no more pleased than the average Londoner 
would be if he awoke one morning to find that a simi- 
lar change had been made overnight in London by a 
Socialist Government, that Paternoster Row, for ex- 
ample, had become Rosa Luxenburg Row; St. 
James’s Park, Zinoviev Park; and that Ave Maria 
Lane was called after Mr. Litvinov instead of after 
the Mother of God. 

Take, for instance, the ancient street of San Fran- 
cisco in the Federal Capital. It is now called the street 
of Francisco I. Madero, the half-witted politician 
who succeeded Porfirio Diaz after starting the revo- 
Jution. But this is not a good instance for, after all, 
Madero was President: in most cases the new name 
is that of a politician so obscure that not one in a 
million Mexicans could tell you anything about him 
without consulting some book of reference, some 
“ Who’s Who ” of the dead. While putting down the 
Catholic insurrections which took place in various 
parts of Mexico during the year 1927, General Joa- 
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quin Amaro, the Secretary for War, took it upon 
himself to change the names of many streets in the 
manner indicated. But most of the old names are still 
used, and some of them have not been changed offi- 
cially. “ Isabel la Catdlica ” is still the official as well 
as the popular designation of a street in Mexico City: 
it is, of course, the name of the great Queen whose 
patronage of Christopher Columbus led to the dis- 
covery of the New World. . 

In Mexico as well as in Russia the changes to which 
I allude, are superficial, inasmuch as they do not 
represent any change of heart or of faith in the people 
of either country, and as the old names are still used 
by the people. The name of Lenin may officially re- 
place that of the Madonna as the patron of a Russian 
city or street, but it does not follow that the Russian 
people will regard him as they regard the Iversky 
Virgin; and though “ Francisco I. Madero” (I have 
never been able to ascertain what the “I” stands 
for), is now the official name of the old Avenida de 
San Francisco, there is no noticeable decrease in the 
veneration of the Mexican people for il poverillo of 
Assisi. They still say la Avenida de San Francisco, 
but they are under no illusions as to which of the two 
Francises is the saint. 

The street called by the short and sweet name of 
Misericordia is now Mariana Rodriguez del Toro de 
Lazarin, a lady of whom I know absolutely nothing 
save that she has got a long-winded name. San Sebas- 
tian, whom I know, has been replaced by José Joaquin 
Herrera, whom I do not know. San Diego has become 
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Cuitlahuac (part of the Indianization programme). 
Santa Barbara has become Valerio Trujano. 

There are new streets, of course, for Mexico City 
could not help growing even under the Upas-like 
shade of revolutionary anti-clericalism, but none of 
these new streets are ever called after Saints: even 
San Felipe de Jesus, a young Mexican missionary 
martyred in Japan early in the seventeenth century 
is not considered worthy of commemoration. Some of 
these new streets are called after the dates on which 
some revolution or other occurred — Cinco de Mayo, 
Cinco de Febrero, Dos de Abril, Diez y Seis de Sep- 
tiembre. One cannot help speculating on what will 
happen when all the 365 days of the calendar have 
been appropriated in this way, and February 29th 
has been given to some unusually prominent hero, 
Plutarco Elias Calles or Judas Iscariot. 

Some are called after Netzahualcoyotl, Monte- 
zuma, Cuauhtemozin, or the Incas of Peru. Some are 
called after foreign “ comrades ” like Garibaldi. One 
great avenue is called simply “the avenue of the 
Insurgents,” while the words ‘“‘ Reform,” “ Liberty,” 
“ Independence,” and the “‘ Constitution ” occur fre- 
quently in the street directories of the Federal capital 
and of the State capitals. 

There is a discrepancy, however, between what we 
see on the surface and what lies beneath; and this 
discrepancy is symbolical of many things in Mexico 
— and elsewhere. What we hear shouted at us from 
every hoarding might be mistaken for the voice of 
the people, but it is not the voice of the people; as a 
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rule it is the voice of quite a small group of men, who 
are not in touch with the people at all, save in this 
sense, that they have their hands in the people’s 
pockets. 

It will be difficult for Stalin & Co. to obliterate all 
traces of Christianity in Russia, for Christianity is 
part of Russia’s very substance, flesh of her flesh 
and bone of her bone. And, for the same reason, it will 
be difficult for Calles & Co. to obliterate all traces of 
Christianity in Mexico. The names of Saints cover 
half the map. You have towns like San Benito, Santi- 
ago, Nombre de Dios, Santa Maria, San Francisco, 
Santa Rosalia, San Buenaventura, San Bernardo, 
S. Juan de Guadalupe, S. Ignacio. Some towns are 
called after Santa Barbara, who takes care of soldiers 
and castles; some after San Nicolas, who looks after 
youths and sailors; some after Santa Catalina de Ale- 
jandria, who protects scholars; some after San Jorge, 
the patron of warriors, knights, and archers; some 
after San Miguel, the Angel of Death; but by far 
the most popular patron is, under one or other of 
her Appelations, la Purisima, la Santisima Virgen 
of Guadalupe, Reina de Méjico. You have rivers like 
San Lorenzo and San José. You have bays like Vera 
Cruz. You have islands like Tres Marias, now one of 
the most terrible Penal Colonies in the world and used 
by Calles as a place of banishment for Catholics. 

Even the mountain ranges bear holy names. The 
Sierra Madre de Dios guards the east coast and the 
Sierra Madre Occidental the west. These are the two 
great ranges that enclose between them the marvel- 
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lous table-land on which Mexico City stands, and 
which, uniting again further south, form that long 
range of Cordilleras which is the backbone of South 
America. 

As for the streets, stand anywhere in the Federal 
capital, and repeat aloud the names on the tramcars. 
It will sound as if you were saying the Litany of the 
Saints.\ 

During my travels in Mexico last year (1927), I 
visited the marvellous bay of Mazatlan, and gazed 
at the Pacific Ocean in front of me and at the shore 
on either side, broken into lofty, sharp-pointed pin- 
nacles of rock. On the summit of one such pinnacle, 
Mount Talpita is its name, stands a cross, planted 
there perhaps by a conquistador. 

Those old conquistadores sometimes placed crosses 
on peaks so inaccessible, on rocky, wave-beaten islets 
so unapproachable, that the half-caste Turks and 
Indians who rule Mexico to-day have not the nerve 
to reach them in order to tear them down. They have 
to confine themselves to shaking their fists at them 
from a distance, or to abusing them in the Socialist 
newspapers.and in the grog-shops of the Federal 
capital. 

Meanwhile, on the summit of pyramid and teocalli 
and temple of the sun, the Cross still stands trium- 
phant. On top of the great pyramid in the sacred city 
of Cholula, a pyramid erected in honour of the god 
Quetzalcoatl, the conquistadores planted not only a 
cross but a church glittering with a hundred crosses, 
the great church of Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios; 
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and on many other memorials of Mexico’s pagan past, 
Christianity has left the same indelible mark. Ap- 
parently the conquistadores were not so afraid of 
the Cross as were the builders of the Cenotaph in 
London; and consequently it will take Calles & Co. 
a long time to obliterate all traces of Christianity 
from Mexico. 

The most remarkable memorials are, of course, 
the churches, some of which are, from an architec- 
tural point of view, better than anything of the same 
kind that I ever saw in the United States. Indeed it 
might be said that as the United States is noted for 
its sky-scrapers, its superb railways stations, and its 
banks, so Mexico is noted for its wonderful churches; 
and I am old-fashioned enough to think that in the 
loving care with which these churches were built and 
in the skill which was lavished on the carvings in wood 
and stone with which they are adorned, there is more 
of true civilisation than there is in the Woolworth 
Building or the Grand Central Terminal of New 
York City. 

Some of the Mexican churches can boast of an 
antiquity which is not generally associated with the 
New World: I saw one which dates from the year 
1598, and is still in a good state of preservation. 

In the course of three hundred years no less than 
nine thousand churches were built in Mexico, a credit- 
able record, I think, though Mexican Government 
officials sometimes scoff at it. Among these is one Dr. 
Moses Saenz, a Methodist minister of Jewish descent 
who is at present sub-secretary of Education in the 
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Calles Government, despite the law which prohibits 
clergymen of any denomination from holding office 
under Government. As the Calles Government has 
done less in the matter of education than even the 
Government of Porfirio Diaz, Dr. Moses Saenz has 
abundant leisure to carry on propaganda work in 
America and at one meeting which he addressed in an 
American University, he sneered at the craze for 
church building from which the Spanish conquerors 
of Mexico had suffered. Presumably he would have 
preferred “sky-scrapers”’ to churches, but I don’t 
think that he will find many Europeans to agree with 
him. 

Besides the churches, there are numerous chapels, 
wayside shrines, and domestic images. In the patio 
of the large building where the British Consulate 
General in Mexico City is situated, there is a large 
statue of the Blessed Virgin with fresh flowers before 
it all the year round. I do not mean that the Consul- 
General puts the flowers there, but, if he did, the fact 
would be less significant than the truth, which is that 
they are put there by some humble Mexican porter or 
caretaker, for in the first case it would be the whim 
of an individual foreigner, whereas in the second place 
it is an indication of the faith held by a whole people. 

This superabundance of religious memorials makes 
all the more remarkable the entire absence at the 
present moment of priests, monks, and nuns, not only 
from the streets but from churches, convents, and 
other ecclesiastical buildings. Throughout all Mex- 
ico’s many degrees of latitude and longitude, one 
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never sees the clerical dress or the religious habit of 
nun, monk or friar. Even an Anglican Bishop who 
_once landed at Vera Cruz in the dress of his order, was 
instantly arrested and dragged before a magistrate 
who lectured him severely on his impertinence in thus 
violating the law which prohibits the wearing of re- 
ligious dress. 

Mexico is under an interdict such as that pro- 
nounced against England in the time of King John. 
Baptisms do not take place in public. The marriage 
ceremony is performed by laymen; but it is validly 
carried out if the married pair intend to have the ec- 
clesiastical ceremony performed as soon afterwards 
as possible. Holy Communion is given by laymen. 
There is never any priest to bless a coffin as it de- 
scends into the grave. Priests are not allowed to assist 
at religious processions, even at those held inside 
churches. The dark soutane of the priest and the red 
robe of the acolyte are never seen. 

Most of the churches are open, but they are lke 
those deserted “mystery ships” which are some- 
times encountered at sea, ships with no officer on the 
bridge, no steersman at the wheel, no sailor in the 
fo’castle, not a living soul aboard though the table 
has been set for dinner and the bread cut. 

The sanctuary lamp is extinct, in some instances 
perhaps for the first time in three hundred years. 
No candles burn before the images of the Saints. All 
the doors are wide open. The first deserted church I 
entered was in Guaymas, Sonora, the birthplace of 
President Calles, who is responsible for this throttling 
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of Mexico’s religious life. It is dedicated to St. Fran- 
cis and is built in the well-known Spanish colonial 
style, a long rectangle with two towers at one end and 
a high, narrow, egg-like dome at the other. Of course, 
towers and dome are alike surmounted by crosses. It 
is the old Spanish mission type of church which is so 
common in California. As usual, it is built on the 
principal plaza, and is by far the best building in 
town, which is as it should be, for originally it was the 
raison d’étre of the town and of the plaza. It was built 
by some Franciscan missionary, and houses grew up 
around it. I was never able to see the local priest, 
though I was told that he was still hidmg somewhere 
in the town. In January, 1927, he was arrested, and 
detained for some time in prison; and presumably he 
is again “ wanted ” by the police, for all priests who 
refuse to register are supposed to be sent to Mexico 
City. 

It was on a Sunday morning that I arrived in 
Guaymas, and, when I entered this church, I found 
there two or three women and one man, but the altars 
looked cold and deserted; there was no light and no 
service. On my way back to my hotel, I was astonished 
to hear the ringing of a bell, apparently a church bell. 
I returned rapidly to the church, but it was as deserted 
as before; and I soon found that the bell belonged to 
an engine on the Southern Pacific Railway which was 
manceuvring on the line, and at the same time ringing 
a bell, as the custom is in Mexico and the United 
States. In Mexico bells are rung by engine drivers, 
hotel keepers and town criers; and I have also seen 
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church bells on the top of the look-outs from which 
sentries gaze in Sonora, towards the devastated lands 
_of the Yaqui Indians, but on church towers and altar 
steps the bells are dumb. 

While waiting in the church on this occasion, I 
noticed on one of the altars a statue unusual in the 
Catholic churches of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
United States, a statue of the Risen Christ, trium- 
phant, glorified, the banner of the Resurrection in 
his hand. Sit omen. . 


II 
EL PASEO DE LA REFORMA 


Et Paseo pE LA ReErorMa, one of the principal 
streets in Mexico City, has been converted by suc- 
cessive anti-clerical Governments, into a sort of 
Siegers Allee lined on both sides by extremely in- 
artistic statues of those Mexicans whom Mexican 
anti-clericalism thought worthy of such honour. I use 
the word “ anti-clericalism”’ to describe the party 
which has ruled in Mexico for the last seventy years, 
save during the thirty years that the Diaz régime 
lasted and during other brief intervals, as it would be 
incorrect and misleading to apply to that party the 
name “ Liberal” and “ Constitutionalist ”’ which it 
applies to itself. 

Who are the Mexicans thus honoured by statues? 
Not poets, explorers, or missionaries, not great Arch- 
bishops who built churches, schools and hospitals in 
distant parts of Nueva Espafia, not great Viceroys 
who ruled wisely; not great Catholic Presidents who 
raised the prestige of Mexico higher than that of any 
other republic in Latin-America. No, mostly Mex- 
ican soldiers who were indistinguishable from bandits, 
and who killed other Mexican soldiers, equally indis- 
tinguishable; Mexican politicians who assassinated 
other Mexican politicians; Mexican statesmen who 
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stole millions of pesos, and thousands of ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

These are, of course, the sort of gentry we would 
naturally expect to see commemorated in a republic 
which has, throughout its whole history, been torn by 
civil war and dominated by one military clique after 
another; which has had seventy-two Presidents in 
seventy years, if we deduct the period of thirty years 
during which it was ruled by Porfirio Diaz. Germany 
points to the Thirty Years’ War as an exceptional 
period in her history; Mexico points to the thirty 
years’ peace as an equally exceptional period in 
hers. France had her Hundred Years’ War: Mexico 
has had her Hundred Years’ Revolution. 

The heroes commemorated in the Mexican Siegers 
Allee are nearly all in uniform but, as a rule, they 
are bandits rather than soldiers, or, at best, they are 
corrupt and ignorant politicians who would never be 
regarded as soldiers either in the United States or in 
Europe. The uniform does not make the soldier any 
more than the cowl makes the monk; and if one sees 
a great deal of the uniform in Mexico, that is due to 
the longing of Mexican politicians to acquire the title 
of General and to wear the corresponding dress. Some 
of the heroes commemorated in el Paseo de la Re- 
forma make the same impression on Mexicans as 
would be made on Londoners by a statue of Mr. 
Saklatvala replacing that of Nelson on top of the 
pillar in Trafalgar Square. 

One bronze gentleman on this Paseo is wearing a 
hussar’s jacket — or so, at least, it looked to me — 
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and a sailor’s wide trousers. With his arms he is mak- 
ing gestures expressive of exasperation; and an un- 
friendly critic might say that he felt his position 
acutely, as prisoners are sometimes supposed to do in 
the dock, and wanted to be removed from that 
pedestal. ‘ 

Another gentleman has his hands tied behind his 
back, but there is no indication of what his crime was. 
Some of the figures represent prancing war-lords or 
orators in full blast. Several of the orators are indulg- 
ing in impressive gestures or exhibiting parchments 
meant, I suppose, to represent treaties they made 
with Washington. 

Martial figures lean in picturesque poses on their 
swords. One hero, with an antique revolver in his 
hand, looks very angry about something. Another, in 
a sudden access of fury, is drawing a knife. It is a 
characteristic gesture among representatives of “ ad- 
vanced ” thought in Mexico, but personally I would 
prefer to see statues of nuns teaching little girls to 
pray and friars teaching peons to plough. 

The greatest monument of all is devoted to Presi- 
dent Benito Juarez in the Avenida Juarez, a beauti- 
ful little park between the Paseo de la Reforma and 
the Avenida F. I. Madero, which we owe not to 
Juarez but to the unfortunate Empress Charlotte. 
This monument takes the shape of a colossal statue 
which must have cost as much as the Albert Memorial 
in Hyde Park, though the principal achievement of 
Judrez consisted in beginning that religious discord 
which has kept the country in hot water ever since 
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(excluding always the Diaz period), and which may 
_ only end with a regrettable event to which it will have 
powerfully contributed, the disappearance of Mexico 
from the list of independent nations. Judrez tri- 
umphed, it is true, but only because the United States 
had provided him with arms and ammunition. 

The next greatest statue is that of Cuauhtemotzin, 
the cannibal Emperor of the Aztecs, the last cham- 
pion against Cortés of the most awful system of hu- 
man sacrifice that ever existed on the face of the earth, 
a system in comparison with which the religious sys- 
tems of Greece and Rome were mild and harmless. 
But the best statue and the third most artistic of its 
kind in the world is Tolsa’s equestrian statue of Carlos 
IV in the Plaza de la Reforma; but this was, of course, 
put up by the Spaniards. 

The really great men of Mexico are conspicuous 
by their absence from the Paseo de la Reforma. The 
names that Macaulay’s schoolboy knew so well must 
not be whispered to the Mexican schoolboy, for a 
process of Indianization and de-Christianization is 
afoot, and the names of the Conquistadores are taboo. 

Hernan Cortés is not to be seen (thank God!) in 
this Rogues’ Gallery on the Paseo de la Reforma; 
but he does not need a monument; Mexico City, the 
great plateau, the ring of mountains, the volcanic 
peak of Popocatepetl and the snowy summit of Iztac- 
cihuatl; these are the best monuments the great Mar- 
quis of the Valley could possibly have. 

The anti-Spanish and anti-clerical gang might, 
however, have left his bones to rest in peace; but that 
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gang was so determined to desecrate those bones that 
they had to be removed secretly and by night from the 
tomb where they had reposed during four hundred 
years. The place where they are hidden is known only 
to a few persons. 

As for the great Conservative Dictator, Porfirio 
Diaz, he has no statue of course anywhere in Mexico. 

On the Paseo de la Reforma there are a few statues 
to ecclesiastics, for, from very shame, some of them 
could not well be excluded, and if perchance one of 
them came to life and descended from his pedestal, he 
would promptly be arrested for violating the law 
which forbids the wearing of clerical dress. But we do 
not see any statue of Fray Junipero Serra who walked 
barefoot to the California hills, or of the Franciscan 
who first discovered that great marvel of nature, the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado river. Prancing Gen- 
erals are commemorated but we do not find anywhere 
statues to the friars who first penetrated into what is 
now Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, though they 
added to New Spain immense territories which those 
prancing Generals afterwards lost. This is not rhe- 
torical exaggeration; it is sober, historical fact. By 
their journeys, their explorations and their dis- 
coveries, those humble friars doubled the size of Nu- 
eva Espafia, while, on the other hand, the proud 
politicians, the raucous orators, the astute diploma- 
tists, the powerful statesmen, and the belted Generals 
lost, literally, more than half of that Mexico which 
freed itself from Spain about a hundred and seven 
years ago. But the Friars have no statues, while the 
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politicians and the Generals have. Worse than that, 
_ those Friars who opened schools all over the colony, 
reduced the native languages to writing, and accom- 
plished the formidable task of civilising the aborigine, 
are branded to-day as the representatives of an anti- 
quated and unsuccessful system while disastrous per- 
sonalities like Benito Judrez and Plutarco Elfas 
Calles are hailed even in England and North America 
as constructive statesmen, reformers, builders of Km- 
pire, bearers of the light. 

The Friars tracked the great rivers to their sources. 
One of these reached the place where the Californian 
city of San Francisco now stands. All of them built 
churches and schools, around which towns afterwards 
grew up. All of them preached the Gospel to savage 
tribes. Many of them died the death of martyrs. They 
are not commemorated, but the men who did their 
best to de-Christianize and re-barbarize the natives 
are commemorated. 

There are no memorials to the great Archbishops 
who built universities a hundred years before Har- 
vard was even heard of, and who founded schools, 
orphanages and hospitals, but there are plenty of 
memorials to the anti-clerical demagogues who ap- 
propriated for their private profit the endowments on 
which these institutions subsisted. 

The only two priests who are plentifully com- 
memorated throughout Mexico and who even have 
towns called after them, are the two leaders of the 
independence movement, el cura Hidalgo who failed 
to prevent the massacre of unarmed Spaniards by 
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his Indian followers, and his disciple José Maria 
Morelos, defeated through his own imprudence. 

This erroneous impression that anti-clericalism in 
a Catholic country means progress, education, de- 
mocracy and “ big business ” is responsible to a large 
extent for the consistent support the United States 
has given to the anti-clerical forces in Mexico during 
the last seventy years, and, consequently, for the al- 
most hopeless plight in which Mexico finds herself 
to-day; but most of the statesmen at Washington now 
see that Mexican anti-clericalism is really a huge 
parasite, incapable of constructive work, and only 
able to subsist by preying on the values created in the 
past by the Spaniards, the Church and the Catholic 
Presidents. To this point I shall devote my next 
chapter. 


Ill 
THE PARASITE 


Wuat is called Liberalism in Mexico is a parasit- 
ical growth which, having preyed for some seventy 
years on the civilization built up by the Church and 
the old Spaniards and the Catholic Presidents, is now 
fastening on to the economic structure erected by 
American enterprise in Tampico, in Durango, in 
Chihuahua, on the Mexican West Coast, and on the 
banks of the Rio Grande. But, whereas Uncle Sam 
regarded this parasite without alarm and even with 
complacency so long as it confined itself to devouring 
the wealth of the Church, and firmly believed it when 
it described itself as a great creative force, the very 
antithesis of the lazy monks on whom it preyed, he 
regards it with horror and aversion now that it is 
devouring the wealth of American capitalists in 
Mexico. To change the metaphor, Uncle Sam saw 
nothing wrong with Mexican Liberalism when its 
hands dripped with the fat of sacrilege, but at the 
end of 1926 when its hands dripped with the oil of 
American magnates, he was so scandalized by the 
sight that a landing of U. S. marines was expected 
every moment at Tampico. 

This Oil question is now settled, it is said, but the 
Agrarian question has not been settled yet. From 
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1915 up to the present, the Mexican Government has 
seized nearly half-a-million acres of land belonging 
to American farmers in order to give it to the peons, 
but, so far, it has paid no compensation to the owners, 
while, on the other hand, the peons have made little 
or no use of the confiscated land, and are getting out 
of Calles’ Socialistic Paradise into the United States 
with an alacrity which reminds one of people escaping 
from a house on fire. 

This parasitical growth is incapable of creating or 
building up or even of repairing: it can only destroy. 

One curious result of its destructive activities is 
that a Mexican Minister of Finance is to be envied 
by all other Finance Ministers and Chancellors of the 
Exchequer in the world, inasmuch as when he has to 
think of the imposition of new taxes, he need never 
worry about protests from his fellow-citizens because 
few of them produce taxable values. He has only to 
select as his victims foreign industrialists or capital- 
ists who are occupied in exploiting the mineral or 
agricultural wealth of the country; and the louder 
the foreigner squeals, the greater the Finance Min- 
ister’s satisfaction, as this gives him an opportunity 
of striking a patriotic attitude, and declaring that he 
will stand no nonsense from foreigners who seek to 
plunder and enslave the free people of Mexico. 

The whole activity of the Mexican Government is 
directed to getting a share in the profits made by for- 
eign capitalists, foreign merchants, and foreign land- 
owners, without paying anything themselves or doing 
any work. Mexico is full of minerals and of latent 
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wealth, but the officials of the Mexican Government 
never, never help in its exploitation. On the contrary, 
they go around scowling darkly at the Gringo while 
he plans and works and risks his life and his money. 
If he succeeds, they yell for a division of the profits, 
and if they do not get all the profits, they go away 
muttering ominously that they will not allow their be- 
loved country to be plundered any longer by foreign 
bloodsuckers and adventurers. 

Parasites the Mexican “ Constitucionalistas ” un- 
doubtedly are, and they are in a luckier position than 
their Comrades of Muscovy, for whereas the Red 
Muscovite has to stew in his own juice, the Red Mexi- 
can, not having any juice of his own to stew in, 
squeezes all the juice he wants out of the foreign capi- 
talist, the Spaniard, and the Church. Both the Rus- 
sian and the Mexican Reds are lucky in having as the 
scene of their operations and the subject of their 
experiments, a self-supporting country filled with 
mineral wealth, for, if they carried out their interest- 
ing experiments in a country like England, those ex- 
periments would quickly end in the starvation of the 
experimenters and of their victims. 

What have the Revolutionaries done for Mexico? 
I defy the reader to indicate any substantial benefit 
which they have conferred on that country. There is 
an impression abroad that they have helped educa- 
tion, but as a matter of fact they have sucked for 
seventy years at the life-blood of education in Mex- 
ico. In Sonora which is now (March, 1928) being 
swept by fire and sword as it was swept in March, 
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1927, there are many old ruined schools, established 
by the Franciscans 250 years ago; and I find that in 
1785 a Bishop of Sonora built “seven primary 
schools, two grammar schools, and one college ” for 
the Yaqui Indians, yet despite the eloquence of these 
two facts, placed side by side, one finds American 
Radical periodicals complacently stating that, thank 
God, Calles is at all events “ keen” on education and 
“uplift,” so far, at least, as the Indian is concerned. 
“ Ultimately,” says the New Republic, “what the 
Calles Government demands is an opportunity to 
educate the Mexican Indian.” 

The various Radical Governments of Mexico have, 
as a matter of fact, confiscated all the schools which 
the Church had established for the education of the In- 
dian. It would not be so bad if the confiscated schools 
were used for public purposes, but very often they are 
sold and the proceeds appropriated by “ patriots”; 
and, during the last seventy years, there has been 
continuous confiscation of the houses on whose rents 
educational establishments depended for their en- 
dowments. 

All the good architectural work in Mexico is the 
work of the Spaniards, the Church, Maximilian, or 
Portirio Diaz, in other words of the Catholics, for 
though, while he was President, Diaz was not a prac- 
tising Catholic, he did not enforce the anti-religious 
laws, with the result that Catholic life flourished 
under his administration. 

All the good industrial works — railways, bridges, 
machines, harbour-works, oil works, pipe-lines, fac- 
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tories, etc. — are due to foreign capitalists, mostly 
American and British. All that the “ Liberales ” and 
the “ Constitucionalistas ” do is to shoot one another, 
to murder innocent people, to plunder the national 
exchequer, to extort money from the industrious 
Catholics and the still more industrious foreigners 
and, having done so, to take off their sombreros, wave 
them aloft, and yell “ Viva Méjico!” 

In almost every Mexican town and city the best 
buildings were built by the old Spaniards, the Bish- 
ops, the Abbots, or the Catholic Presidents; but 
nearly all of them are now occupied by “ patriots” 
or (what comes to the same thing) by Red Munici- 
palities or other public bodies. Despite careful search 
I failed to discover a single building that the “ Lib- 
erales”” have built. The great public library in Mex- 
ico City was once the Church of St. Augustin. The 
municipal Museum of which Guadalajara is so proud 
was a seminary built, centuries ago, by pious Span- 
iards for the education of priests, and it is still full 
to-day of religious books, paintings and statues for, 
in the matter of art and literature, “‘ Liberalismo ”’ is 
as sterile as it is in the matter of education, industry, 
agriculture, and political economy. Among the his- 
torical records which this Museum contains is an edict 
signed by Benito Juarez, the first anti-clerical Presi- 
dent, graciously donating this Seminary with all its 
endowments to the Municipality of Guadalajara. 

It is a beautiful old Spanish building with several 
restful patios full of verdure and of brightly-coloured 
flowers. On the ground floor there are cloisters with 
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groined ceilings; and cool stone steps lead to other 
cloisters on the upper storey. But though the Mu- 
nicipality got this building for nothing, it is unable 
to keep it in repair, and half of it is in a ruinous con- 
dition, being probably inhabited by underpaid Muni- 
cipal employees if one can judge by the rubbish, the 
pots and pans, the rags hung out to dry, and the other 
evidences of human occupation. 

Having been deprived of this Seminary, the Catho- 
lics then built another, but Carranza confiscated it in 
1914 when he entered Guadalajara, and converted it 
into a barrack. In the middle of 1927 it was the head- 
quarters of General Jesus M. Ferreira, Chief of the 
Military Operations in the State of Jalisco. 

Opposite the Cathedral in Guadalajara is the Arch- 
bishop’s house, a fine stone building simple in style 
and provided with very thick walls as a protection 
against the earthquakes. Needless to say, the Arch- 
bishop is not living in it. It was appropriated long ago 
by the Government and is now the Municipal Build- 
ing. The present Archbishop rented another house 
some distance away, but though it is a very humble and 
ordinary-looking dwelling and was rented, not bought, 
it also will be confiscated, for it is empty at present 
and its doors are sealed with an official seal, and bear, 
besides, a formidable official document. While in Gua- 
dalajara I heard that Government officials had en- 
tered it and were busy carrying off the furniture and 
the library to their own houses. If they did so, then 
they ran true to form, as “ patriots ” who afterwards 
occupied high positions in the Carranza Government 
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plundered shamelessly the library of the Bishop of 
_ Monterey in 1914. 

As for the Archbishop of Guadalajara, he is living 
in disguise on the mountains, and putting up with 
every kind of discomfort for the sake of his flock. 

One public building, indeed, the “ Constitucional- 
istas”’ of Guadalajara have attempted to erect, the 
House of Congress intended for the State Legisla- 
ture, but it is in the same condition as the Parliament 
Building in Mexico City, in other words it is uncom- 
pleted and uncompletable, for though great sums of 
money are voted annually, the building operations 
make no progress for the simple reason that most of 
this money is stolen. 

All over Mexico we find the same lamentable story 
of pillage and ruin. There is, in Queretaro, a Fran- 
ciscan friary built in 1693, and interesting to Amer- 
icans as having been the mother house which sent out 
some of the Californian Missions. It was confiscated 
and sold by Judrez; then re-purchased by the Catholics 
and re-opened in 1885 as the College of Pio Mariano. 
But in 1914 it was again confiscated, this time by Car- 
ranza; and on this occasion a number of valuable pic- 
tures were stolen from it while it was garrisoned by 
Carranza’s Yaqui Indians. It is now a barracks. 
There are many such instances of the Catholics buy- 
ing back their own buildings at enormous prices — 
only to see them confiscated again, a few years later. 

Bishop Creighton, the head of the American Epis- 
copal Church in Mexico City, told me in June, 1927, 
that Calles had offered him four Catholic Churches 
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but that he had manfully refused to take them. “ Any- 
one can get a Catholic Church now,” he said; and then 
he went on to tell me how Bishop Reilly, the first Epis- 
copalian Prelate in Mexico had got the beautiful old 
church of San Francisco in the Avenida which was 
formerly known as the Avenida de San Francisco but 
which as I have already pointed out, is now called 
after another (and very different) Francisco. This 
Church was given to Bishop Reilly by Benito Juarez, 
always generous where other people’s property was 
concerned. Bishop Reilly then wandered off to Egypt 
_ and apparently became more interested in mummies 
than in his flock in Mexico City, not, however, a very 
numerous flock, for it only consisted of a few hun- 
dred Americans and Englishmen — none of them 
much addicted to religion. The result was that the 
Catholics bought back their church again at a stiff 
price. 

There was a touch of dignified regret in Bishop 
Creighton’s voice as he told me this sad tale of a lost 
opportunity but I wonder what the Episcopalians 
would say if T’'ammany Hall were to give the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine to Cardinal Hayes as a 
Christmas box and the Cardinal were afterwards to 
sell it back to Bishop Manning at a pretty high figure. 
Yet the two cases are in some respects identical; and 
if they are not regarded in the same light by Anglo- 
Saxons, that is because the Anglo-Saxon would use 
two sets of scales, one for weighing attacks on Catho- 
lics and Latins, the other for weighing attacks on 
Protestants and “ Nordics.” A good instance of this 
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occurred when, in April 1928, the Daily Ewpress of 
London was induced by a letter from the Hon. Evan 
Morgan to investigate the treatment of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico. It sent its New York correspond- 
ent to Mexico City, where he asked Calles personally 
how many Catholic priests had been shot. Calles 
agreed that possibly fifty had been shot. Now, if Presi- 
dent Cosgrave had put fifty Protestant clergymen to 
death in one year, there would have been no need for 
a distinguished Englishman to direct the attention of 
the Daily Express to these unusual occurrences. 

The College of San Augustin in Queretaro was 
built in 1731, but is now the Post Office and Federal 
Building, the Government being apparently unable 
to build a Post Office and Federal Building for itself. 
One wonders sometimes what those great creative 
geniuses the “ Liberales”” would have done if the 
Church and the Spaniards had not preceded them in 
Mexico, for in that case, President Calles would prob- 
ably be living to-day in a tent or an adobe hut or an 
Aztec ruin. Of the two houses in which he does live, 
Chapultepec Palace was built by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and the Government building which is his 
town residence was constructed by the Spaniards 
whom Calles regards with such supreme contempt. 

To return to Queretaro, the old ecclesiastical semi- 
nary is a fine example of early Spanish Colonial ar- 
chitecture. I need hardly add that it has been stolen 
and is now used for Government offices. The men who 
stole it were apparently unable to build, but they 
have certainly the gift of language for they have be- 
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stowed on it a euphonious title — el Palacio de Los 
Poderes del Estado (the Palace of the Powers of the 
State). In Guadalajara I saw a Jesuit College which 
was stolen by Judrez, and I could hardly believe my 
eyes when I saw above the main door, in huge letters, 
the following inscription, which is a quotation from 
Juarez himself: —‘‘ He who steals the goods of 
others, the same offendeth against charity.” It was 
not ironical, however: Judrez was not advanced 
enough for irony. 

To continue my tale of confiscation, the episcopal 
palaces of Zacatécas and at Puebla have both been 
made into barracks. Where they did not confiscate, 
the “ Patriots”’ hacked and mutilated, for in many 
of the nationalized churches and monasteries, gold 
work and precious mosaics have been scraped off and 
sold. This work of destruction has been going on at 
such a rate since the beginning of the present perse- 
cution that the Minister of Education, a cultured un- 
believer of the Lunacharsky type, has appealed to the 
people to safeguard for artistic reasons the treasures 
in their churches. He does not realise, apparently, 
that the harm is all done by the soldiers and workmen 
who have been de-Christianized and re-barbarized. 

This work of destruction has been going on since 
the time of Juarez, and it was Judrez who began it by 
seizing many of the jewels, pictures, and other artistic 
treasures in the great Cathedral of Mexico City. 

The Cathedral of Morelia was once celebrated for 
its massive silver communion railing and other or- 
naments of the same precious metal. All these, to the 
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value of $400,000 were removed, by order of the Fed- 
eral Government, on the 23rd September 1858 be- 
cause the church had refused to pay a war contribu- 
tion of $100,000. 

“Disappeared during the Revolution of 1860.” 
These are the words used in a guide-book about the 
rich silver ornaments “worth many thousands of 
pesos’ which once decorated the High Altar of the 
Cathedral in Guadalajara; and, unfortunately, the 
same phrase can be used of many artistic treasures 
which have vanished from other Mexican Churches. 
One trembles to think of how often we shall see, in 
future guide-books, the corresponding phrase “ Dis- 
appeared during the religious persecution of 1926 — ” 

It is the same story in every part of Mexico; and 
it is such a long story that a large book could be de- 
voted to it alone, but I have only space here to give a 
few cases taken at random. 

The Church of Santa Rosa in Queretaro dates from 
the year 1699 and was long famous for the gold leaf 
on its altars. It no longer enjoys this fame, for those 
altars have now been destroyed for the sake of that 
gold leaf. When the religious persecutions began un- 
der Calles in 1926, so many valuable objects were 
stolen from the Cathedral in Mexico City that it was 
closed. But Calles has the key, and I would be very 
much surprised if, when this venerable church is 
opened again, its few remaining treasures are found to 
be intact. 

Another phrase which one often finds in Mexican 
guide-books is this: “ After the promulgation of the 
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Reform Laws, this church passed to private owner- 
ship,” the private owner being always a “ patriot ” 
whose bank account benefited by the transaction. Some 
of those churches became masonic lodges. There is one 
in Tacuba Street, Mexico City, which is now a “ Li- 
brary of the Social Sciences,” in other words a Marx- 
ist library. In 1925 I happened to be in Mexico City 
soon after a Catholic Church was seized by a group 
which was acting for Calles, and I studied the modus 
operandi on the spot and with great care. The Church 
was called La Soledad and apparently it was seized 
by two Schismatic priests, Perez and Monje. In real- 
ity these men had no followers at all and were assisted 
by policemen disguised in civil dress. But despite this 
assistance, they would have been expelled had it not 
been for the fact that the uniformed police drove out 
the Catholics, and that, when the latter renewed the 
attack, the City fire brigade came to the help of the 
besieged schismatics and turned a stream of water on 
the Catholics who were thus prevented from occupy- 
ing their own Church. 

Calles was believed to be behind the whole plot, for 
he meant to inaugurate his attack on Catholicism by 
the establishment of a Schismatic Church, but, in view 
of the excitement aroused among the regular congre- 
gation of La Soledad, it was impossible even for Calles 
to maintain in that church two profligate priests who 
had no lay followers at all. What, then, did the Presi- 
dent do? Did he return the Church to the Catholics? 
No, he closed it; and La Soledad is to be made into a 
Museum. Perez has now got another church, one 
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The great Aztec pyramid in the sacred city of Cholula was 
crowned by the Conquistadores with the beautiful Church 
of Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios, now seized by the 
Calles government 


The strange fate of Mission bells in Sonora since church 
towers have been silenced by Calles 
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which had previously been used by the Government as 
an agricultural Museum. Thus, the churches built. 
by Catholics may be given to schismatics, not directly 
but after having been used for some time as Govern- 
ment buildings. In this way are churches confiscated 
by a sleight of hand worthy of a conjuror at a village 
fair. 

Not only are churches seized but schools, orphan- 
ages and hospitals are also seized, not for the benefit 
of the public but for that of corrupt politicians. The 
list of such cases, even in the City of Mexico alone, 
would be too long for this book, so that I can only 
mention one. 7 

Exactly four hundred years ago there was founded 
in the city of Mexico a famous school for girls, the 
Colegio de Nifias. This magnificent educational in- 
stitution was closed and confiscated in 1861 by the so- 
called “‘ Liberals,” and was afterwards sold to a Ger- 
man Association which converted it into the Deutsches 
Haus, a German club. In a word, all the schools and 
colleges run by religious men and women, in the whole 
of Mexico, together with episcopal palaces, alms- 
houses, hospitals, and orphanages were nationalized 
and converted into barracks, prisons, and public 
buildings of other kinds. 

I have before me a list of twenty-seven colegios or 
high schools founded in Mexico City by the secular 
or regular clergy of Colonial times. They have all 
disappeared or been converted into barracks or prisons 
owing to the confiscation of the houses whose rents 
furnished their endowments; and those houses were 
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invariably seized by “ patriots” for their personal 
gain. The father of M. Limantour, the Finance Min- 
ister of Porfirio Diaz, got no less than forty such 
houses, with the result that his descendants are 
wealthy. But it ill becomes Mexican Liberals who 
enjoy such wealth to reproach the Mexican Church 
for inactivity in the matter of education. 

In the time of Porfirio Diaz, when the religious 
laws were in abeyance, the Catholics re-purchased in 
many cases their own schools and colleges from the 
people who had seized them or from others who had 
bought them from the original confiscators. They gen- 
erally took care, however, to re-purchase them, not in 
the name of any religious community or of any eccle- 
siastic but of some Catholic laymen. To prevent this, 
the Constitution of 1917 specifically states that con- 
fiscated property must always remain public prop- 
erty; and that if it passes into the hands of private in- 
dividuals, these individuals must be supporters of the 
administration. This law has led, by the way, to much 
unpleasantness for English and American Protestants 
who had purchased in good faith the confiscated prop- 
erty of religious institutions. Going on a general rule 
that the sales of religious property are only make- 
believe sales unless the purchaser is a follower of Cal- 
les, the Mexican Government has seized many of the 
properties purchased by English and American Prot- 
estants who have of course appealed to their respéctive 
representatives. Those representatives have made the 
usual remonstrances, which have elicited the usual 
evasions from the Mexican Foreign Office. It is hard 
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to save anything around which the tentacles of the 
Great Parasite have closed. 

Even at the moment of writing, April 1928, there 
are wholesale confiscations and expropriations going 
on in Mexico. I have before me a copy of the Hwcelsior 
of March 1st in which there is mention of 130 cases of 
nationalization of private property belonging to 
the clergy. The Ewcelsior of March 14th relates how 
on the previous day the Government authorities in 
Tampico took steps to nationalize “ the edifice which 
is to-day occupied by the Chief of the Military Opera- 
tions but which was previously the Catholic College,” 
the reason being that the College had belonged to the 
late Mgr. Montes de Oca, Bishop of San Luis Potosi 
whose heirs are declared to be rebels. Here we have 
the case of a saintly Bishop establishing a College at 
his own expense. This College is seized by a General, 
whereupon the Government hastens to confiscate it, 
and in the end it will probably become a General’s pri- 
vate property. Yet the New Republic assures us that 
“ ultimately what the Calles Government demands is 
an opportunity to educate the Mexican Indian! fs 

An even more scandalous case was the seizure by - 
ihe authorities of the Josefino College, a Catholic 
school for girls, and of the Great Seminary in Mexico 
City and of those of Puebla and Michoacan, on the 
grounds that their inmates were circulating subversive 
propaganda, although this “ propaganda ” consisted, 
as a matter of fact, in the official photographs of the 
murder of Father Pro which I describe in the third 
part of this book. ‘These confiscations have produced 
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a poisonous swarm of new functionaries, the parasites 
of parasites, members de los S ervicios Confidenciales 
de la Secretaria de Gobernacion (of the Confidential 
Services of the Secretariat of the Home Office), spies 
to watch spies, spies to watch gendarmes, and a dozen 
other new species of Government employee which 
could not be matched elsewhere in the world, save 
perhaps in Bolshevist Russia. These worthies are 
not only a source of expense to the State (now on the 
eve of bankruptcy), but they are a scandal by reason 
of their drunken orgies, and, moreover, they plunder 
and steal the “ nationalized ” property which they are 
supposed to guard. Sometimes they quarrel over the 
spoil, and begin to shoot one another and for an in- 
stance of this, the reader might consult the Hwcelsior 
of 31st March 1928, always remembering that this 
paper as well as all the other Mexican newspapers 
have to be exceedingly careful owing to the censor- 
ship and to the summary expulsions of independent 
journalists which took place during the last three 
months of 1927. 

In the issue referred to we get a long and edifying 
story of how on March 30th a Captain Novaro Her- 
nandez shot dead a Colonel Porfirio Rodriguez owing 
to a dispute arising out of the stealing by these “ agents 
of the Confidential Services of the Home Office ” of 
property belonging to the nuns who were driven out 
of the Josefino College. The tragedy took place in 
the Home Office itself, and it is not the first tragedy 
of the kind which that institution has witnessed, for 
some years ago Jesus Z. Moreno, a member of Parlia- 
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ment was shot dead in the same building by Tejeda 
Llorca, a Senator. 

I am not going to give an account of this murder, 
for such murders are commonplace occurrences in 
Mexico. The first day I arrived in Mexico City in 
1925, two great brave Generals suddenly opened fire 
on each other near the War Office with the result 
that one was killed, the other committed suicide, and 
six bystanders were wounded by stray bullets. My 
only reason for referring to the murder of 30th March 
1928 is because it led to a disclosure in the Press of 
the thefts which are committed by high officials in 
these “‘ Nationalized ” Colleges. 

“ Ultimately what the Calles Government demands 
is an opportunity to educate the Mexican Indian!” 

I cannot easily forget this soothing phrase of the 
New Republic. 

In view of the foregoing, it seems almost incredible 
that an intelligent people like the Americans should 
fail to see that the only constructive force in Mexico 
js the Conservative force, and that the so-called “ Lib- 
erales”” and “ Constitucionalistas ” are shams, but his- 
tory shows us that for a long time the Government at 
Washington acted as if it believed the Liberals and 
anti-clericals to be the one progressive force in the 
country. It may be of course that Washington feared 
the Conservative, Catholic force would make Mexico 
too strong and too prosperous and that it consequently 
encouraged a party which could be relied upon to keep 
Mexico weak and divided; but at all events the fact 
remains that America’s consistent support of anti- 
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clericalism in Mexico is accountable for the parlous 
position of that country to-day and for the fact that 
it is in the hands of a ludicrous and sanguinary crew. 

This question of America’s support of anti- 
clericalism in Mexico is so important in itself and in 
its relation to the present chaos in Mexico that I shall 
deal with it in the next two chapters. 


IV 


AMERICA’S SUPPORT OF ANTI- 
CLERICALISM IN MEXICO 


As I have already pointed out in my preface, it 
may be set down as a general rule that, for the 
last seventy years, America has backed up every 
anti-clerical movement in Mexico and has, on the 
other hand, thrown every obstacle in the way of 
Catholic emigrés who sought to overthrow the anti- 
Catholic Governments which, with the help of 
the United States, had established themselves in 
Mexico City. 

I hasten to explain that by America, I do not mean 
the majority of the American people or the America 
of to-day. I mean that unofficial body of great bank- 
ers, manufacturers, capitalists, politicians and pub- 
licists who have, up to the present, directed from be- 
hind the scenes the foreign and domestic policy of the 


‘United States. As I shall show later, this body is un- 


dergoing a change which will, within the next twenty 
years, make it unrecognisable; and, indeed, all Amer- 
ica is changing far more rapidly than any other coun- 
try in the world and far more thoroughly than Great 
Britain has changed since 1830. But very often the 
Mexican policy of America was simply the personal 
policy of the President, and the general public of the 
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United States took no more interest in it than they 
‘took in the Tsar’s policy towards Afghanistan. Kven 
then there was continuity in that policy owing to the 
fact that all the Presidents have been Protestants and 
Anglo-Saxons, save Roosevelt who was a Protestant 
of Dutch descent. 

The traditional policy of America was, I repeat, to 
back up anti-clericals and revolutionaries in the Cath- 
olic countries of the New World just as Gladstone 
backed up Garibaldi and Mazzini in the Old. There 
was one exceptional period, namely the period of thirty 
odd years during which Porfirio Diaz ruled; but it 
must be remembered that, though Diaz did not per- 
secute the Catholics, he did not, on the other hand, 
remove the anti-clerical laws of Juarez from the 
statute-book and did not allow the Catholics to form 
a political party. Despite this, he was a constant tar- 
get for those restless Americans who can never refrain 
for a moment from meddling in the affairs of a Con- 
servative Government in some foreign country but 
who make no protest when a Socialist and anti-clerical 
Government is guilty of the same acts of repression as 
the Conservative Government committed. For ex- 
ample, these cranks conducted a violent propaganda 
against Diaz some twenty years ago because he ex- 
patriated the Yaqui Indians of Sonora to Yucatan, 
and one person wrote on this subject a heart-breaking 
but inaccurate book, somewhat after the style of “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” but none of them made any protest 
whatever when, in the spring of 1927, Calles and 
Obregén devastated Sonora with fire and sword, 
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slaughtered great numbers of the same Yaqui In- 
dians, and expatriated most of the remainder to an 
unknown destination. Whenever the Rurales or rural 
police of Diaz treated poor, dear Communists or Revo- 
lutionaries roughly, these Yankee cranks made the 
whole United States ring with their protests; but when 
Calles put to death in two years more than a thousand 
men, most of them youths with very high and noble 
ideals, the cranks not only maintained silence them- 
selves but succeeded in imposing silence on the Amer- 
ican Press as well. I should add that most of these 
political cranks are also religious cranks; they were 
shocked at the connivance shown by Diaz to Catho- 
lic monks and nuns who established themselves in 
Mexico despite the prohibition of the law; and though 
they are illogical, they are extremely numerous, 
powerful, wealthy and well-organized, whereas the 
Catholics, though numerous, “swing no_ political 
weight ” as Catholics, being divided among the two 
great political parties. Even the Knights of Columbus 
are in both camps, and are consequently negligible 
from the political point of view. . 
Comparatively poor, the Catholics are unorganized, 
and consist largely of unabsorbed foreign communities 
— Italian, Polish, Mexican, French, Canadian, Hun- 
garian, Lithuanian, etc. The members of these foreign 
communities use their native language to an extent 
that is not always realised by Europeans, but which 
is a matter of importance in the present instance since 
it involves their reading small “ foreign language ” 
newspapers printed in America. The great newspa- 
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pers can consequently afford to treat with indifference 
their protests on the Mexican question since they are 
neither subscribers nor advertisers, while the Prot- 
estants are both. 

Although it is over one hundred and twenty years 
since America cut the political painter which con- 
nected her with England, she has not cut the intel- 
lectual painter yet, and the anti-Spanish and anti- 
Catholic propaganda manufactured for political 
purposes at the time of the Reformation and the Ar- 
mada is even stronger to-day among the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Baptists of the South than it is in England her- 
self. This is in accordance with the law whereby the 
English traits left in the American character are ex- 
aggerated, temperance becoming, for example, pro- 
hibition, and popular Protestantism becoming, in the 
words of Dean Inge, “barbarism and belated ob- 
scurantism.” There will probably be a change in 
twenty years’ time when the English tradition has 
died out or lost its force and when the children of the 
shy and tongue-tied foreigners to whom I have just 
referred become active monolingual Americans; but 
it is impossible of course to prophesy what form this 
change may take. Certain it is, however, that up to 
the present the Baptists and Methodists have domi- 
nated the United States. They “put over” Prohi- 
bition; they have given a Puritanical tinge to all 
American legislation; and they have admitted to the 
White House only Protestants of Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent for even Roosevelt was partly of British origin. 
Had Al Smith been born in a parsonage like Taft and 
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Wilson, the Democrats would never have had the 
slightest hesitation in nominating him. 

To return, however, to the assertion with which I 
began this chapter, America has undoubtedly backed 
up every anti-clerical movement which has taken place 
in Mexico during the last seventy years, has backed 
them up when they were anti-Government movements, 
supported by a small minority of the Mexican people, 
and continued to back them up after they had become 
Governments, still supported by a small minority of 
the Mexican people. 

This being the case, one would expect that the Mex- 
ican Bishops would be anti-American, but they are 
not. Bishop Banegas of Queretaro declared himself 
satisfied that, even when they interfered in Mexico, the 
American people and government were always actu- 
ated by good intentions and by a sincere desire to help 
the Mexicans. He ascribed their mistakes to the efforts 
of the Mexican “ Liberals,” who supplied them with 
much information which, though wrong, happened 
to agree with the inherited prejudices of the Amer- 
icanos ; and as the Mexican Conservatives held proudly 
aloof, the Americans got only one side of the question. 

Had he known the United States better, the Bishop 
might have added that behind much of the American 
interference was a real love of freedom and a genuine 
desire to help what seemed to be an oppressed minor- 
ity. America used to be always on the side of minor- 
ities, but it must have occurred to her more than once 
during the last decade that there is something wrong 
in that theory for, if minorities are right especially 
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when suffering persecution, they may be wrong when 
inflicting persecution as in Russia, and if it is proper to 
send a Commission to far-off Rumania in order to in- 
vestigate the grievances of the religious minorities 
there, it is still more proper to send a Commission to 
Mexico next-door in order to investigate the griev- 
ances of a religious majority. 

It must be admitted that in the case of Mexico 
there were special reasons why America should take 
the side of the people who called themselves “ Lib- 
erals’ and oppose those who called themselves Con- 
servatives and Catholics. As Bishop Banegas has just 
pointed out, those so-called Liberals supplied the 
Americans with most of their information about Mex- 
ico; that alone would be a sufficient reason for the 
“ Gringo ” to look upon the affable Liberal as a friend 
and the haughty Conservador as a foe; but there were 
other reasons. Among them was a fear that the Cath- 
olics were incurable monarchists who would infallibly 
establish an absolute monarchy, form a great army, 
conceive great schemes of conquest, and become a 
menace to the simple, God-fearing farmers of the 
United States. In the time of Napoleon III the Amer- 
icans were particularly afraid that the Mexicans 
would form European alliances, give concessions to 
bellicose Frenchmen and Austrians, and thus intro- 
duce to the New World complications of a most un- 
desirable kind. 

To this a Mexican might reply that the United 
States has been a far more dangerous neighbour to 
Mexico than Mexico has ever been to the United 
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States, for America has already annexed half of Mex- 
ico, and may yet annex the other half. A Mexican 
might also fail to see what right the United States has 
to dictate to Mexico with regard to her form of gov- 
ernment, and he might maintain that, of all forms of 
Government, the monarchial suits his country best. In 
support of that statement he could mention the fact 
that Mexico enjoyed its greatest prosperity under its 
two Emperors and its one Conservative Dictator 
Diaz, who was practically an Emperor. 

Mexico’s first Emperor was Iturbide, and Mr. D. 
J. R. Poinsett, the American Minister at his Court, 
was certainly no friend of his: indeed it is pretty cer- 
tain that he had been sent by President Monroe to do 
Iturbide all the harm he possibly could. He organized 
a number of York Rite Masonic lodges with the idea, 
(according to some Mexican historians), of creating 


f 


dissension; and it must be admitted that Masonry has | 


been a source of dissension in Mexico ever since: Cal- 
les is a Mason. 

Poinsett visited Lorenzo Zavala and other “ Lib- 
erals ” who were in prison. Zavala was a violent anti- 
clerical, and that he was also a friend of Poinsett is 
evidenced by his “ Manifiesto de los Principios Politi- 
cos del Excelentisimo Seftor D. J. R. Poinsett, por su 
amigo el C. Lorenzo de Zavala” (Mexico, 1828). 

In November 1927 an appeal was made by a num- 
ber of distinguished Mexicans to Mr. Dwight W. 
Morrow, the American Ambassador in Mexico City, 
on behalf of Father Pro and his three companions 
who were awaiting their death sentence for a crime 
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which they had never committed. Apparently no no- — 
tice was taken of the communication. Mr. Morrow 
started off on a trip in Calles’ million-dollar Presi- 
dential train a few days after these four prisoners had 
been butchered without trial. 

But, to return to Poinsett, he is charged by Busta- 
mente (“ Campatas de Calleja”) with all the dis- 
orders that followed Mexican independence. 

Later on, the Southern States looked with covetous 
eyes on Mexico, which they regarded as good, po- 
tential slave territory that would enable the South to 
hold its own against the North, by returning to Wash- 
ington more senators and representatives pledged to 
support slavery. It was with this object in view that 
they acquired Texas, but it must also be admitted that 
in this case the activities of British agents in Mexico 
precipitated annexation. The North, on the other 
hand, always opposed the annexation of Mexican ter- 
ritory, as such annexation would make the Southern- 
ers too strong, and, though the Slavery issue has 
disappeared, the North still retains its hatred for an- 
nexation while the South has lost all desire for it. 
Protestant missionaries in Mexico have always fa- 
voured intervention when there was a chance of de- 
stroying the Catholic Church, and opposed it when 
there was a chance of it strengthening the Catholic 
Church. They favoured intervention in 1914 when the 
Catholic President, Victoriano Huerta, was in power 
and many of them accepted commissions in Carranza’s 
rebel bands; but in 1927 when there was a possibility 
of President Coolidge intervening for the sake of the 
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Oil and Land interests, many Protestant organiza- 
tions of the United States successfully opposed such 
Anterference, because it would incidentally benefit the 
Catholic Church. 

The Zapotec Indian Judrez, who was the first “ Lib- 
eral” leader to carry out a wholesale pillage of the 
Church, had the fullest sympathy of President Bu- 
chanan; and Mr. Lewis Cass, the American Secretary 
of State wrote, 27th December, 1858, to a special 
agent whom he despatched to Mexico; ‘‘ The Liberal 
party in Mexico has our hearty sympathy.” 

At this time Judrez was established in Vera Cruz, 
always a hot-bed of radicals and anti-clericals. Bu- 
chanan gave him valuable assistance in return for 
which he agreed to the McLane-Ocampo treaty which, 
had it been accepted by the U. S. Senate, would have 
placed Mexico practically under the control of the 
United States. 

Miramon, the Conservative General who had estab- 
lished himself in the Federal Capital, felt it necessary 
to dislodge Juarez from Vera Cruz since at that time 
that gate-way to Mexico City was an even more vitally 
important point than it is now. Its import duties fur- 
nished much, if not all, of the revenue, and through it 
came all supplies of arms and ammunition. Miramon 
might control all the rest of the country, but without 
Vera Cruz, he must eventually succumb. To dislodge 
Judrez it was necessary, however, to attack by sea 
as well as by land, not only because of the necessity of 
cutting Judrez off from all his sources of supply, but 
also because of the necessity of hastening the opera- 
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tions, as a long campaign conducted by troops from 
the highlands would surely result in those troops be- 
ing decimated by yellow fever. An agent of Miramon 
secured therefore some vessels in Cuba, had them 
armed, loaded with supplies, and sent to Vera Cruz 
in order to co-operate in the land attack on that port. 
But when they arrived off the Mexican coast they 
were seized by the ships of the American Navy and 
taken to New Orleans whence they were sent later as 
a present to Judrez. As a result of this, Miramon was 
compelled to abandon the siege of Vera Cruz; and his 
position soon became utterly hopeless as the United 
States prevented any supplies being sent to him while 
Judrez was permitted to receive all he desired. This 
action of Buchanan was a deciding factor in the duel 
between Miramon and Judrez, for had the American 
President not intervened, Judrez would have been 
driven from Vera Cruz and his cause ruined, perhaps 
for all time, while Miramén would have been able to 
establish a Conservative Republic or a Porfirian dic- 
tatorship which might have made Mexico as prosper- 
ous to-day as Argentina. 

As I shall point out later, President Wilson acted 
in 1914 in very much the same way as Buchanan 
acted. In 1914 the Conservative General in Mexico 
City was President Victoriano Huerta, and his “ Lib- 
eral ” and anti-clerical rival was Venustiano Carranza 
who was at the head of a rebel band, not in Vera Cruz, 
but in Sonora. President Wilson allowed Carranza to 
import from America all the arms he wanted, but pre- 
vented Huerta from importing any arms even from 
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Kurope, for when a German ship laden with rifles for 
Huerta arrived at Vera Cruz, the United States navy 
prevented it from landing its cargo, and even seized 
Vera Cruz itself, thus forcing Huerta to resign. In 
neither case, it must be admitted, did the people of 
the United States take any interest in the proceedings 
of their President. In his annual message of 1859, 
Buchanan recommended intervention but his recom- 
mendations were wholly disregarded by Congress, 
which did not even notice them in any of its pro- 
ceedings. 

Exactly as the triumph of Carranza brought with 
it a reign of pillage and terror, so did the triumph of 
Juarez bring with it a similar reign of pillage and ter- 
ror which so disgusted the decent people of Mexico, 
that they approved of the negotiations carried on by 
Estrada for the selection of Maximilian as Emperor. 
Thus the opposition of Buchanan to the moderate 
Conservative Miramén led to the appearance of an 
Emperor. 

At this time the United States was rent asunder by 
the Civil War and could therefore do nothing in Mex- 
ico, but it never ceased to recognize Juarez as the of- 
ficial President of Mexico, though he could only as- 
sert his authority in a remote spot on the banks of 
the Rio Grande where he and a few of his Mexican 
supporters were protected by a handful of American 
desperadoes, who were always ready to convoy Juarez 
across the river in case the imperial troops appeared. 

When the Civil War ended, Napoleon ceased sup- 
porting Maximilian but America did not cease sup- 
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porting Judrez, and preventing the luckless Emperor 
from getting any supplies. The United States did not 
actually intervene, but its frequent military demon- 
strations on the frontier did Maximilian almost as 
much harm as intervention. General Sheridan tells us 
in his Memoirs, that he used two army corps to “ im- 
press the Imperialists as much as possible with the 
idea that we intended hostilities,’ and that he de- 
manded from them war material given them by the 
Confederates. He also tells us that “as the summer 
wore away, Maximilian gained in strength until all 
the accessible portions of Mexico were in his posses- 
sion, and the republic under President Juarez almost 
succumbed.” Then General Sheridan made another 
demonstration as though preparing to cross the fron- 
tier, interviewed Judrez in an ostentatious manner, 
and let it be known that he waited only the arrival of 
troops “to cross the Rio Grande on behalf of the 
Liberal cause.” These stratagems were successful: the 
Imperialists withdrew in a panic from northern Mex- 
ico, and the “Liberals”? were able to organize an 
army. Then General Sheridan goes on to say that 
“Thus countenanced and stimulated, and largely 
supplied with arms and ammunition which we left at 
convenient places on our side of the river to fall into 
their hands, the Liberals under General Escobedo, a 
man of much force of character, were enabled in north- 
ern Mexico to place the affairs of the Republic on a 
substantial basis. . . . During the winter and spring 
of 1866 we continued covertly supplying arms and am- 
munition to the Liberals — sending as many as 30,- 
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000 muskets from Baton Rouge Arsenal alone — and 
by mid-summer Juarez, having organized a pretty 
-good sized army, was in possession of the whole line of 
the Rio Grande.” 

From what Sheridan tells us, it is not difficult to see 
that, without American aid, the “ Liberals ” would 
have been permanently eliminated from the problem, 
yet the Mexican “ Liberals” of to-day maintain that 
Juarez won without assistance from anybody outside 
Mexico. 

Juarez, like the others, had himself elected and re- 
elected, just as Obregon, who also poses as a strong op- 
ponent of Presidential re-election, is having himself 
“re-elected ” to the Presidency in July, 1928; but as 
a matter of fact there is neither election nor re-election, 
it is simply a case of mounting the Dictatorial 
“ throne.” 

Juarez left a country completely ruined and at the 
mercy of innumerable armed bands supporting a pre- 
carious existence by pillage, and of several contending 
leaders who sought to seize his mantle. From among 
these leaders Porfirio Diaz emerged triumphant, and 
ruled the country more or less wisely for some thirty 
years. During that time the relations between the Dic- 
tator and America were good, perhaps because Diaz 
posed as an anti-clerical and a Radical and was cer- 
tainly not a practising Catholic, though he connived 
at the re-establishment of the religious orders in the 
country, and allowed the anti-religious laws to fall 
into desuetude. Finally, as I have already pointed out 
at the beginning of this chapter, an outcry was raised 
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against him in the United States by those “ unco 
guid” people who now maintain absolute silence about 
the misgovernment of Calles, but I must admit that 
many American newspapers kept silent then as they 
are keeping silent now, thus showing that they had 
not been caught in the toils of any propagandist, and 
that the only charges against them were an obstinate 
unwillingness to reckon with realities and an utter 
failure to realize their responsibilities. Nevertheless 
the attack of the “unco guid” on Diaz was a far 
more serious matter than is the present attack of the 
Catholic Press on Calles, and that for the simple 
reason that America is a Protestant country. Diaz 
was accused of supporting a system of peonage or 
slavery inside the country; and though the accusations 
made against him on this head were greatly exag- ~ 
gerated, there is no doubt that he failed to give proper 
attention to the peon. 

It is somewhat amusing now to read the criticisms 
that used to be passed at that time on President Taft 
for shielding that Man of Sin, Porfirio Diaz, and pre- 
venting godly revolutionaries of the Calles type from 
using Texas as a jumping-off ground for an attack 
on him, as the organizations which indulged in these 
criticisms are largely responsible for paralyzing all 
action against poor, dear Calles by President Cool- 
idge, and the sealing of the frontier against Catholic 
gun-runners. But, as I have already remarked, the 
enemies of Diaz were far stronger at the White House 
then than the enemies of Calles are to-day. Finally the 
United States winked at the preparations which were 
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openly made by Francisco I. Madero on American 
territory for the overthrow of the aged Dictator; and 
so powerful is the United States that such a wink is 
enough to unseat a Mexican Dictator. 

A short time before his fall, Diaz celebrated with 
great pomp the centenary of Mexican Independence, 
and a ceremonial meeting between himself and Presi- 
dent Taft was part of the programme. The two Presi- 
dents met on the bridge of El Paso, but no report 
of what they said to one another has ever been pub- 
lished. They may have confined themselves to vague 
and polite generalities, or Taft may have complained 
of the Mexican project to let a Japanese colony es- 
tablish itself on Magdalena Bay in Lower California 
and of the anti-American policy of M. Limantour, the 
Mexican Finance Minister, who was obsessed by a de- 
termination to replace all American interests in Mex- 
ico by French interests. 

A short time before his death, Diaz was visited, in: 
Europe, by a Mexican Bishop, (who does not wish 
his name to be mentioned,) and the ex-Dictator in- 
formed this Bishop that he had left Mexico because 
he had been threatened with American intervention 
if he did not do so. 
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Francisco I. Maprero proved to be not only a 
dreamy incompetent but actually of weak intellect, 
and he was soon overthrown by General Victoriano 
Huerta, a strong Catholic and Conservative who after- 
wards, it is said, disposed of Madero in the manner 
customary in the country when the retiring executive 
fails to reach the coast in time to escape his pursuers. 
President Wilson took a strong personal dislike to 
Huerta, determined to get rid of him, and did get 
rid of him by intervention of the most flagrant kind 
while all the time declaring that he would not inter- 
vene. This sentence gives the key-note to the whole 
story; and in all the annals of diplomacy, or even in 
the wildest works of that fiction which deals with in- 
ternational diplomacy, there is no more ludicrous and 
incredible story than that of Huerta’s expulsion from 
Mexico by the Professor of the Fourteen Points who 
later on won the Great War after having been re- 
elected on the slogan of “ He kept us out of the War.” 
That story is not told by enemies of President Wilson 
or of America: it is told in the impartial pages of the 
Fall Committee Report published by the Government 
Printing Office at Washington in 1919. I shall devote 
the present chapter to this expulsion of Huerta be- 
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cause President Wilson placed in power the Socialist 
and anti-clerical gang which has not only persecuted 
‘the Church ever since, but has also murdered Amer- 
ican citizens at the average rate of five per week, 
confiscated their property, torn up their contracts, 
trampled on their rights, worked against American in- 
terests all over Central America but es pecially in Nica- 
ragua; been pro-German during the Great War 
(Obregon was on the “ Black List” of both Eng- 
land and America) ; and has filled up its spare time in 
the composition of insolent notes to Washington. 
The State Department has the following table of 
crimes committed against Americans alone, from 1914 
until a few years ago: — 


546 murders 
855 robberies 
668 assaults 
106 kidnappings 
847 property seizures 
508 “agrarian expropriations ” 
550 trespasses 
109 deportations 
55 expulsions 
6,487 arrests. 


This table is incomplete for, instead of keeping a 
strict account against the day of reckoning, the Mex- 
ican Section of the U. S. State Department has some- 
times to ask the Mexican Government for figures as 
to the amount of American land stolen during such 
and such a month, and on such occasions the Mexican 
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Government is always anxious to oblige, though the 
figures it supplies are not to be relied upon. It is 
enough, however, to show that Uncle Sam made a bad 
bargain when he “ swopped” Diaz and Huerta for 
Carranza, Obregon and Calles. 

President Wilson based his objection to Huerta 
on the grounds that Huerta had committed one mur- 
der, but he embraced the notorious bandit Francisco 
Villa, who had openly committed hundreds of mur- 
ders and gloried in having done so. We find him ig- 
noring his own able diplomats in Mexico and sending 
thither, as his manner was, a series of unofficial ob- 
servers, all of them ignorant of every language save 
English, innocent of diplomatic usages, and com- 
plete strangers to the country. One was the late Mr. 
William Bayard Hale, an unfrocked Episcopalian 
clergyman who turned out to have been a German spy, 
but who was unfrocked not for espionage but for im- 
morality. Another envoy was Mr. John Lind, who in 
addition to being as ignorant of Spanish and of Mex- 
ico as his predecessors, harboured an intense antipathy 
to Mexico and to the Catholic Church. This gentle- 
man’s mission was, if you please, to request President 
Huerta to resign! 

The rest of President Wilson’s information about 
Mexico came from John Reid, the Bolshevik journal- 
ist, whose gravestone occupies a prominent place near 
Lenin’s mausoleum in the Red Square at Moscow. 
When Mr. Reid returned from a journalistic raid 
into Mexico, he was sent for by President Wilson, 
who seemed to be more impressed by his gorgeous 
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word-pictures than by all the solid information that he 
got from Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, the United States 
~Ambassador in Mexico. 

The British Minister, Sir Lionel Carden, took the 
side of Huerta and prophesied with extraordinary ac- 
curacy the mess into which Wilson’s policy would 
land Mexico. Great Britain consequently recognised 
Huerta and her example was followed by Spain, Ger- 
many, France and Japan; but Wilson, who had by 
this time developed a temper worthy of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, continued his attempts to make Huerta 
resign and even induced the British Government to re- 
call Sir Lionel Carden. Why, exactly, the British Gov- 
ernment gave way is not quite clear, for it was in the 
right and Wilson was in the wrong. Perhaps it fore- 
saw the approach of the Great War, then very near, 
and feared to antagonize President Wilson, but 
American writers like Mr. J. Fred Rippy, author 
of “ The United States and Mexico,” take a view less 
flattering to British complacency; they assert or hint 
that the English Government yielded in return for 
Wilson’s action in killing the bill for exempting from 
the Panama Canal tolls all American ships, a bill 
which would have unfairly handicapped British 
shipping. 

In any case, Great Britain yielded, and all the 
other European nations followed her lead and ceased 
to support Huerta, whose position was _ conse- 
quently hopeless. 

I have already pointed out how President Wilson 
permitted Carranza to import all the arms he wanted 
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while preventing Huerta from doing so; but as this 
was not enough to overthrow the latter, Wilson sent 
the American Fleet to bombard and occupy the vitally 
important port of Vera Cruz, his pretext being the re-_ 
fusal of Huerta to salute the American flag in satis- 
faction for some unintentional discourtesy to Amer- 
ican marines at Vera Cruz. Although in this matter 
the Mexicans were not in the wrong, they were willing 
to apologize, but President Wilson eagerly seized on 
the opportunity to capture Vera Cruz despite the fact 
that such drastic action was against all the pacifist 
principles which he so eloquently expounded in his 
speeches. In one of those speeches he dwelt feelingly 
on “the futility of force,’ and in another speech, 
delivered afterwards, he declared that he would never 
countenance armed intervention in the affairs of an- 
other State. (See “ President Woodrow Wilson,” by 
Tumulty. ) 

We find him letting loose chaos in Mexico before 
first getting out the American civilians, who had to 
be rescued by British ships. We find his Secretary of 
State, the “ silver-tongued ” Fundamentalist, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, asking President Huerta for 
favours by cable after having begun to make war 
on him. 

All these charges will be found in the American 
Government publication to which I have just referred. 
It is not I who make them. They are made by eminent 
Americans, and have been published at the order and 
at the expense of the United States Government. 
Kurope has commented little on this extraordinary 
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page of history, probably because of the fact that 
when President Wilson was making such a sorry ex- 
hibition of himself, Europe was watching the ap- 
proach of the tempest which was to devastate her from 
1914 till 1918, and possibly foresaw that she would be 
obliged to borrow money from Uncle Sam. 

What the Fall report says of President Wilson’s 
responsibility for the overthrow of Victoriano Huerta 
and the elevation of Carranza to the Presidency is 
confirmed by Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, the American 
Ambassador in Mexico in 1914-1915. In a book on 
Mexico which was published in 1927, Ambassador 
Wilson says of Victoriano Huerta: — 

“ He was a devout Roman Catholic, a believer in 
the Diaz régime and policies, and with all his faults, 
I am convinced that he was a sincere patriot, and, in 
happier times, might have had a career honourable to 
himself and useful to his country. He fell from power, 
a victim of narrow-visioned American diplomacy, and 
died a sacrifice to the same overweening jealousy and 
egoism which, with the power of a great people be- 
hind it, had brought about his downfall. . . . Per- 
haps no other Mexican Cabinet has contained men of 
such exceptional ability and high character as did the 
Cabinet of General Huerta.” 

Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt was, as we should 
expect, even more outspoken. He wrote as follows to 
the New York Times of December 6th, 1914: 

“ The act of permitting the passage of arms across 
the frontier, on the part of Wilson, meant that he 
not only actively helped the insurrection, but with- 
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out any doubt provided the means of achieving suc- 
cess, in so far as he actively prevented Huerta from 
organising an effective resistance. The defenders of 
Wilson allege that he could not have prevented the 
passage of arms across the frontier. Our reply to that 
is: Wilson did, at times, prevent such gun-running. 
He thus proved that he was actively interested in arm- 
ing the revolutionaries, and when he so desired he gave 
permission, when he wished otherwise, he refused it; 
he was therefore absolutely responsible for this. 

“The United States would not have had the least 
responsibility for what has been done to the Church, 
if the faction which committed these outrages had not 
been enabled to triumph by the United States. But 
since the United States took part in a civil war in 
Mexico, in the manner in which Wilson and Bryan 
obliged our government to take part, this country, 
through this act alone, is responsible for the horrible 
injustices, the terrible outrages, committed by the 
victorious revolutionaries against hundreds of believ- 
ers of both sexes. 

“‘ Not long ago, President Wilson, in a speech deliv- 
ered at Swarthmore, Penn., declared that ‘in no part 
of this continent can any government survive that is 
stained with blood,’ and in Mobile he said: ‘ We shall 
never forgive iniquity solely because it may be more 
convenient for us to do so.’ 

‘“‘ At the very moment he was pronouncing these 
high-sounding phrases, the leaders of the faction 
which he actively aided were shooting down hundreds 
in cold blood; they were torturing men supposed to be 
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wealthy; they were casting forth from their homes 
hundreds of peaceful families: they were sacking the 
‘churches and maltreating priests and religious in the 
most infamous manner, from assassination to mutila- 
tion and outrage. 

“In other words, at the very time the President 
_ assured us ‘ that in no part of this hemisphere can any 
government endure if it be stained with blood’ he 
was helping to put in power a government that was 
not only stained with blood but was stained with stains 
worse than those of blood. At the very time he an- 
nounced that ‘he would not continue relations with 
iniquity even if it were more convenient to do so,’ he 
not only consorted with iniquity but openly supported 
it and put in power men whose actions were those of 
ferocious barbarians.” 

Ex-President Roosevelt’s last message to the 
American people contains the following paragraph: 

“ Mexico is our Balkan Peninsula, and during the 
last five years, thanks largely to Mr. Wilson’s able 
. assistance, it has been reduced to a condition as hid- 
eous as that of the Balkan Peninsula under Turkish 
rule. We are in honour bound to remedy this wrong.” 

Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, formerly Secretary of 
State, spoke to the same effect on the 31st August 
1920. He said that: 

“The conduct of the administration of Mr. Wilson 
in Mexico constitutes an intricate chapter of errors. 
The administration did not limit itself to refusing to 
recognize Huerta who had been recognized by Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Spain and Japan. ‘The 
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administration set out to destroy Huerta... . By 
destroying the Government of Huerta, we left Mex- 
ico a prey to the horrors of revolution. We were then 
told (by Wilson) that Mexico had the right to spill 
all the blood that seemed to her necessary for the at- 
tainment of her ends. In October 1915, Wilson placed 
an embargo on all arms except those destined for the 
partisans of Carranza... . This can only be called 
an absolute lack of political rectitude.” 

In the course of the same speech, Mr. Hughes said: 

“In the spring of 1913 Mr. John Lind was sent 
to the City of Mexico with the object of asking Huerta 
to resign. It was an unjustifiable mission. The ad- 
ministration used all its endeavours to overthrow the 
Government which then existed in Mexico. In the 
spring of 1914 Vera Cruz was captured... . We 
were told at that time that our object in going to 
Vera Cruz was to make Huerta salute the flag. We 
were told that we had gone there to show the Mex- 
icans that we were in earnest in asking Huerta to re- 
sign. In other words, we took possession of Vera - 
Cruz in order to depose Huerta; the flag incident was 
only a pretext. All we gained was the ridicule and the 
contempt of the Mexicans. In this manner we roused 
the indignation of the Mexicans and could not rescue 
our own people in Tampico without running the risk 
of losing more lives than we saved. We seized Vera 
Cruz in order to drag Huerta from his post, and we 
left other nations to save our own citizens. What a 
masquerade of international politics!” 

The above quotations prove pretty conclusively, I 
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should think, that the anti-clerical gang which at pres- 
ent rules Mexico was placed in power by President 
Wilson. Carranza then came into power to an ac- 
companiment of outrages on monks and nuns such 
as no civilized country had witnessed for the previous 
two hundred years. Even Bolshevist Russia never at- 
tained the high level reached by Venustiano Carranza. 
Although not anti-clerical himself, Carranza became 
a helpless tool in the hands of the anti-clericals, who 
nationalized churches, monasteries, and ecclesiastical 
buildings of every kind and indulged at the same time 
in a perfect orgy of looting. By this time, however, the 
Great War had broken out, and Europe had other 
matters to think of. 

In 1917 Carranza assembled at Queretaro an as- 
sembly which drew up a new Constitution, known as 
the Queretaro Constitution or the Constitution of 
1917; and it is on the anti-religious articles in this 
Constitution that Calles bases his own Bolshevist and 
anti-clerical laws. 

The Queretaro assembly was incompetent, however, 
to draw up a constitution, as it was not a Constituent 
Assembly and did not comply with any of the con- 
ditions laid down in the Constitution of 1857. It was 
not a Constituent Assembly because it formally ex- 
cluded all the other political groups which existed in 
the country, consequently the “ reform” did not em- 
anate from the national will: it was merely the work 
of a small group of armed men. The only persons 
allowed to vote in the so-called Constituent Assembly 
were men who could prove that they had added mate- 
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rially to the triumph of the revolution. Finally, the 
new Constitution was never submitted for ratification 
to the people or to the State Legislatures, as the law 
required; it was imposed by force. 

The Queretaro Constitution was not only anti- 
Catholic, it was also Bolshevist; it aimed not only at 
the destruction of the clergy but also at the destruc- 
tion of the capitalists. The Carranzists wished to force 
all labour into the Red Labour Unions, and were , 
therefore inimical to free labour. They also advocated 
a division of the land without payment of compensa- 
tion to the plundered landowners; and this part of 
their programme has been carried out with such tact- 
lessness, violence and injustice by President Calles 
that the lot of the peon and the workman has been 
made worse instead of better. All this makes more in- 
comprehensible than ever the action of the American 
Government in supporting such a gang while steadily 
refusing to recognize the Soviet Government of 
Russia; the most probable explanation is that Presi- 
dent Wilson did not foresee in 1914 the Red future 
of the Carranza movement, and that President 
Coolidge does not like to encourage a counter-revo- 
lution in Mexico lest it make things worse instead of 
better. 

Not only did President Wilson fail to foresee the 
religious persecution which would inevitably follow 
Carranza’s triumph, even the American Catholics 
failed to foresee that persecution; I remember that, as 
late as 1924, I had a long argument in New England 
with an American Jesuit, a Democrat in politics who 
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stoutly defended Wilson’s support of Carranza! Sooth 
to say, neither the President of America nor the aver- 
-~age American knows much about Mexico; and as the 
American public is sick of Mexico and never reads 
Mexican news, the newspapers no longer give any 
Mexican news, and no longer send to Mexico their 
best correspondents, or even their tenth best. In the 
same way, the Mexican section of the State Depart- 
ment in Washington was, until recently, composed of 
gentlemen who did not speak Spanish and were 
mostly unfamiliar with Mexican conditions. Only 
one of them had ever been in Mexico City, and this one 
had only been there for three days! 

I acquit President Wilson, therefore, of any charge 
of religious intolerance. He acted in utter ignorance, 
and imitated, sub-consciously, the policy of his pred- 
ecessors, while, without realizing it, he was also in- 
fluenced perhaps by the traditions of his Orange an- 
cestors in Ulster, and by the wonderful propaganda 
with which England bombarded Spain and the Vati- 
can throughout all the seventeenth century. In fair- 
ness to the American Protestants, it must be conceded 
that this English propaganda and the later propa- 
ganda based on it were amazingly good, even bet- 
ter, indeed, than the English propaganda against 
Germany during the Great War. Was not the Ulster 
Protestant more industrious than the Kerry Catholic, 
the Scotch Calvinist than the Sicilian, the stern New 
England Puritan than the easy-going Neapolitan? 
If England went ahead at a great rate after the sup- 
pression of the English monasteries, why should not 
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Mexico go ahead in the same way after the suppres- 
sion of the Mexican monasteries? 

In America these arguments have greater force 
than in Europe, owing to the almost supernatural 
power attributed to the dollar. Some clergymen there 
appear to imagine that wealth is one of the marks of 
the true Church, and I actually heard one clergyman 
reel off for my edification the names of the multi- 
millionaires belonging to his Communion, as a F'ran- 
ciscan might reel off the names of Saints belonging 
to his Order. Moreover, a comparison between Mex- 
ico and the United States is not fair, since about four- 
teen million out of the fifteen million people in Mex- 
ico are natives or mestizos, and not therefore so easy 
to educate or civilize as the Whites. 

In any case, this question of the comparative merits 
of Catholic and Protestant civilizations is too complex 
to be solved by quotations from “ Westward Ho.” 
Moreover it soon became clear to all Americans that, 
even after the suppression of her monasteries, Mex- 
ico did not go ahead, and that Mexican anti-clericalism 
was impotent for constructive purposes and potent 
only for evil and for destruction. 

“We are in honour bound to remedy this wrong,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt, but President Coolidge has 
adopted a policy of “ watchful waiting” and there 
is great reluctance to criticize him or to hurry him, 
not only for the reasons I have already given, but also 
because of a deep respect for the Presidential office 
that has now grown up in America, and which may be 
observed even in the articles of such papers as the 
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New York Journal. The President occupies in Amer- 
ica a position like that which King George would oc- 
~ cupy in England, if he were also Prime Minister; and 
in some respects it is an unfortunate arrangement as it 
leaves no place for a big political leader at the head of 
a Ministry and liable at any moment to get a good, 
healthy heckling on the subject of his home or foreign 
policy. Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré have to submit 
to this process, which has generally a beneficial, tonic 
effect on them as well as on their critics. 

I have now shown how President Wilson, the Pro- 
fessor of the Fourteen Points who won the Great War 
and afterwards re-divided Europe, drove out of Mex- 
ico a Conservative Catholic President who was per- 
sonally distasteful to him but under whom, in the 
opinion of the American Ambassador, Mexico would 
have enjoyed another spell of prosperity such as it en- 
joyed under Porfirio Diaz. In my next chapters I 
shall give the characters of the gentlemen whom Presi- 
dent Wilson placed in power. 

After several years of office, Carranza began to see 
that the anti-religious articles in the Queretaro Con- 
stitution were a mistake, and to harbour an idea of 
amending them; but Calles and Obregon objected to 
this, and in the end drove the President from the 
Federal Capital. He perished miserably in a wretched 
hut at Tlaxcalantongo where he was shot by several 
murderers presumably despatched for that purpose 
by Obregon. Such at least is the report current in 
Mexico City and it is certainly in accord with Mex- 
ican Presidential practice; but, though I have met 
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several people who assured me that full proofs of 
Obregén’s guilt exist, I have never seen those proofs 
myself. 

Obregén succeeded Carranza, and continued the 
anti-clerical tradition. In 1924 Calles succeeded 
Obregén; and in July 1928, Obregén will succeed 
Calles. Obregén and Calles constitute, therefore, a 
Duumvirate Dictatorship of a peculiar kind; and 
these two will succeed each other until one or the 
other dies. Democratic Government does not of course 
exist; votes cast at Presidential elections do not count. 
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SONORA 


To understand Calles, one must first understand 
Sonora, the home of the wild Yaqui Indians and of the 
wilder men who now rule la Republica Mejicana. As a 
glance at the map will show the State of Sonora is 
situated in the northwest corner of Mexico, washed 
by the Gulf of California, and bounded on the north 
by Arizona. 

Of the Yaquis I shall say little, as they are outside 
the limits I have assigned to myself in this book, and 
consist in all of only fifteen hundred fighting men; 
nevertheless, they deserve a few paragraphs to them- 
selves, being one hundred per cent American and the 
old proprietors of Sonora. Small attention was being 
paid, however, to their ancient rights when I first 
entered Sonora, in April 1927, for Mexican troops, to 
the number of 17,000, were then engaged in hunting 
down the Yaquis as if they were wild beasts. Some of 
them had been killed. Others had been shipped to an 
unknown destination from the ports of Guaymas and 
Mazatlan. A few had taken refuge in the United 
States. But many were resisting, though broken up 
into small bands of horsemen widely scattered 
throughout a difficult mountain country, and their 
resistance was not altogether passive judging by the 
appearance of the country when I entered it. Forty- 
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five railway bridges had been destroyed; and in the 
train by which I travelled there were two armoured 
cars, one in front and one in rear, each containing a 
score of soldiers whose Mausers projected through the 
loopholes and whose intent faces showed that they 
were not enjoying the ride. As a matter of fact, rail- 
way travelling in Mexico was anything but enjoyable 
in the spring of 1927 and it is worse now, in the spring 
of 1928, for owing to the destruction of several large 
bridges in Jalisco, it is impossible to reach the Federal 
capital by the West Coast railway, and, even along 
the route which is still open, the traveller is never 
quite sure whether the train will be (1) blown up or 
(2) merely derailed. There is also the possibility of 
his being hit by a stray bullet, for as in England bad 
boys sometimes throw stones at trains, so in Mexico 
bad men occasionally send a bullet through them. 
Some months after I passed this way, an American 
schoolmistress on a holiday trip was killed on this 
line by a rifle bullet which came through the carriage 
window at which she was seated; and some months 
before I passed, a train had been derailed, attacked 
by rebels, and set on fire, with the result that all the 
passengers as well as the military guard had been shot 
or burned to death. The soldiers were responsible, 
however, for the death of the passengers as, instead 
of fighting in their armoured cars, they had taken 
shelter behind the women passengers in the train, and 
at the same time continued firing, with the result that 
the rebels were compelled, in self-defence, to kill 
everybody. 
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The country through which we travelled had ap- 
parently been starved by nature as well as desolated 
by war; but nature’s parsimony in the matter of rain 
could easily have been made good by irrigation such as 
that which has converted the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia into one of the richest agricultural districts of 
the United States. But the Mexicans have no time for 
irrigation themselves, and they are now killing all 
the American attempts at irrigation by means of a 
law, the Ley de Extranjeria, which forbids any for- 
eigner to hold land within fifty kilometres of the sea- 
coast or one hundred of the frontier. Any foreign 
farmer who already holds land within this forbidden 
zone cannot bequeath it to his children or sell it to an- 
other foreigner; and, as no Mexican can buy, the land 
will simply revert to the Great Sonoran Desert, and 
all the magnificent work done on the Mexican West 
Coast by small American farmers will have been done 
in vain. 

The district through which we passed seemed to 
feel that it was already doomed, for it consisted en- 
tirely of a great ashen-coloured plain upon which a 
hot sun beat down relentlessly. There was no vegeta- 
tion save cacti and thin, dusty bushes. On both sides 
of the railway was desolation, on one side the desolate 
Gulf of California, on the other side the desolate 
Sierra Madre Occidental. And the railway itself was 
a desolation, for nearly all the stations along the line 
had been burned by the Yaquis. 

We stopped every ten minutes at a military post 
which was always a combination of field-work, for- 
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tress, and encampment, but which sometimes looked 
like a squalid Indian village composed of thatched 
huts not as high as one’s head. Sometimes there was 
a kernel of blackened masonry that had once been 
a railway station. Sometimes this kernel was a stately 
old Spanish Presidio in which the Mexican soldiers 
crouched, as Bedouins might crouch in the ruins of a 
Greek temple. But though these forts thus differed 
in some respects from each other, they all possessed 
certain military features in common. They were all 
surrounded by trenches and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments; and in the centre of each was a look-out post, 
sometimes on the roof of a house, sometimes on the 
top of a tower, sometimes on the top of some scaf- 
folding, and in it there was always a sentry, rifle in 
hand, shaded from the sun by a strip of matting, and 
with his eyes fixed intently on the foothills of the 
Sierra Madre. Alongside him was suspended a bell, 
obviously of ecclesiastical origin. The Church bells in 
Mexico no longer call the people to prayer; to ring 
them for religious purposes is, in fact, a criminal of- 
fence. But they are rung for other purposes; they are 
the tocsins of war. 

Another trait these posts have in common. In all 
cases the cacti and other vegetation have been cleared 
away for a distance of five or six hundred yards all 
around — a field of fire. 

At some of these forts I saw the word “ Battalion ” 
displayed, but “ Battalion H.Q.” must have been 
meant as there was never more than one company of 
soldiers in any of these places. The bivouacs were of 
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the most primitive description — boughs of trees 
sometimes, with ancient coats and blankets spread 
over them to exclude the burning rays of the sun. In 
every encampment there was a swarm of women and 
children, for when the Mexican warrior takes the field, 
he always takes his family with him. His wife looks 
after the Commissariat, and acts as tailor, cook, wash- 
erwoman, and (when necessary) Red Cross nurse. 

The soldiers were all pure-blooded Indians, not of 
the Yaqui tribe, for even the Yaquis Mansos, or tame 
Yaquis, had been placed under arrest or supervision 
all over Sonora for fear that they might assist their 
wild brethren of the hills; and none of the officers 
whom I saw could be described as white. The men 
wore all sorts of uniform. Some were in khaki drill 
of military cut. Some were dressed exactly as work- 
men, in white calico or in blue overalls, with nothing 
to indicate their military character save the prodigious 
supply of ammunition which they carried in belts 
around their waists. These were probably the “ Agra- 
ristas,’” rural communists whom Calles is seeking to 
rally to his side by giving them huge chunks of other 
people’s land, exactly as Lenin won the support of 
the Muzhiks in 1918 by encouraging them to divide 
the estates of the landlords. 

Some of the soldiers wore broad-brimmed sombreros 
of straw; other sombreros of felt; others, again, mili- 
tary caps. On the march, with their domestic animals, 
their women, and their children, these troops gave the 
impression of a savage tribe migrating. The improve- 
ment that has taken place in the appearance of the 
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soldiers in the Federal District does not extend to 
Sonora. 

What caused this little war, which afterwards broke 
out again, in the spring of 1928? The answers I got to 
this question were various, but always uncomplimen- 
tary to the Mexican Government (of which I regard 
Obregon as being practically a member). Some people 
said the Mexicans had deliberately broken faith with 
the Yaquis. Others said that a war was forced on the 
Yaquis by Obregén who, in view of the coming elec- 
tions to the Presidency, wanted an excuse to get an 
army sent into Sonora, so that he could get control 
of it, for in Mexican elections rifles count, not votes. 

It surprised me, however, to find that the United 
States took so little interest in this Yaqui war. Only 
a few hours to the north, American schoolboys were 
intent on “ The Last of the Mohicans,” and apparently 
unaware that the real thing was going on so close to 
them. Only forty-eight hours to the north, the film 
actors of Hollywood were staging sham dramas of 
Indian war, and paying not the least attention to this 
real drama; in fact, they were absolutely ignorant 
of it. The explanation is, I suppose, that men, as well 
as boys and women, tend to cultivate the artificial in- 
stead of the real, that minor poets find it easier to 
copy major poets than to study nature and life. 

But even politicians who pride themselves on their 
cosmic breadth of view are sometimes as narrow as 
minor poets. When I was in Los Angeles, Mr. Up- 
ton Sinclair and a number of other Radicals were 
orating on the subject of two men, Sacco and Van- 
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zetti, who had been condemned to death in Massa- 
chusetts, and they always denounced as an enemy of 
the Cause anyone who interrupted to ask about the 
Yaquis and the Christians who were being slaughtered 
at that moment in Mexico. 

On the other hand, the woes of the Yaquis are some- 
times, as I have already pointed out, the burden of 
Communist, Pacifist, Methodist and Humanitarian 
oratory— but only when their oppressor happens to 
be a Catholic Conservative. Some twenty years ago 
the humanitarian, religious, and _ socialistic asso- 
ciations of the United States rent their garments, 
poured ashes on their heads, tore their hair, wept tears 
of blood, and went through all the other motions sym- 
bolical of immeasurable woe, because Porfirio Diaz 
was making a mild attempt to transplant those Yaqui 
Indians to Yucatan where they could get plenty of 
work in the henequén fields. N ow that Calles is hunting 
those same Indians like wild beasts, we do not hear 
a word of protest from these sensitive associations. 

What is the explanation? Can it be because Porfirio 
Diaz tolerated the Church while Calles persecutes it? 
Or is it because the members of these wealthy and sen- 
sitive associations are, after all, very simple souls who 
take people at their own valuations, that they are like 
some book-reviewers who only read the preface and 
base their review on that? A Tzar comes before them 
for judgment. They consult their little note-books and 
say ‘“ Hem! Declares he is an Autocrat. Must be a 
bad man, tyrannical, bloodthirsty, etc. We will de- 
nounce him whatever he does.” 
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Or a Lenin. Again the note-book. “ Says he is a 
plain, simple man, opposed to bloodshed in any shape 
or form, and filled with affection for the common 
people. Obviously we must praise him; he’s all right.” , | 

Bluff, honest old Porfirio, the Mexican Mussolini, ' 
never talked of liberty or the Proletariat, hence he was 
naturally denounced as a superstitious tyrant and a 
cruel slave-driver when he attempted to transplant 
the leisurely Yaquis in the direction of work. Calles, 
on the contrary, has proclaimed, urbi et orbi, that he 
is a Proletarian and a Friend of the Poor. He admits 
that he is the best friend the Indians ever had; and 
when flatterers assure him that he is of pure Aztec 
descent, he does not correct them. In public orations 
he sometimes turns a moist eye towards the vanished 
glories of Montezuma, and never, never, has he a 
- good word to say of Cortés or the Spaniards, or the 
religion introduced by the Spaniards. “ Hence,” say 
the seventy-one humanitarian Associations of the 
United States, “this man is a sincere lover of the 
poor, dear Indian, and those irresponsible newspaper 
men who accuse him of murdering the Yaquis are 
base calumniators.” 

If they went more deeply into the subject, they 
might change their opinion; but, in the mad whirl of 
modern life, some Americans have no time to go 
deeply into any subject save that of money-making. 
I cannot say that I have got very deeply into the sub- 
ject of the Yaquis myself, but I saw in Sonora a num- 
ber of things which made me doubtful of Calles being 
the best friend of the Indian. One sometimes sees in 
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Sonora, the ruins of the old churches and schools built 
by the Franciscans for the Yaqui Indians in the six- 
teenth century; and it is quite certain that the Yaquis 
have now been thrown back again into a barbarism 
worse in some respects than that from which the Fran- 
ciscans rescued them, that they have lost almost all the 
religion they ever had, and are acquiring again that 
taste for blood which made them the most sanguinary 
savages of the New World. I cannot therefore agree 
with those American humanitarians and cranks who 
regard as benefactors of the Indians the men who have 
destroyed their churches and schools and who consider 
the Franciscans as a retrograde and noxious influence. 

Sonora is at once the most advanced and the most 
backward of the Mexican States. It contains the most 
savage Indian tribe in the whole republic, and at the 
same time it is more affected than any other part by 
the feverish activity of the Colossus on its northern 
frontier. Mr. John Lind, the unofficial envoy of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the Colonel House of Mexico, had a de- 
lightfully simple theory to the effect that always and 
at all times the people living in the north of a coun- 
try are superior to the people in the south. This may 
or may not be true in Norway, from which Mr. Lind’s 
ancestors hailed, but it is certainly not true in Mexico 
where the best men have come from the south and the 
worst from the north. Porfirio Diaz, came from Oax- 
aca: Carranza, Calles, Obregén, and Serrano came 
from the North. Oaxaca is a centre of consolidation, 
Sonora a centre of disintegration — possibly because 
of the vicinity of the United States. 
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What is good for one country is not necessarily 
good for another ; what cures the smith, kills the tailor; 
and American influence has, generally speaking, been - 
bad for Mexico. It led the first Mexican republicans 
to draw up a constitution which did not suit them; and 
it has been responsible for much of the trouble in Mex- 
ico since. This has been well pointed out by a Mexican 
lawyer, Mr. T. Esquivel Obregén, in his “ Constitu- 
cién de Nueva Espafia ” a paper read before the third 
national juridical congress. 

Carranza’s Constitution of 1917, about which I 
have already spoken, is also spoilt by American in- 
fluence, in this case the influence of American proph- 
ets who are certainly without honour in their own 
country, which would probably have clapped them into 
jail or exported them to Russia, their spiritual home, 
if they had not crossed the Rio Grande in the nick 
of time. Some of these philosophers were what is 
known in America as draft-dodgers — in other words, 
they escaped military service in the United States 
when that country entered the World War, by the 
simple process of bolting across the frontier. Others 
of them were simply thugs. All of them professed, 
however, to be austere Marxists; and all of them had 
a good deal to do, indirectly, with the drawing up of 
the Queretaro Constitution which is the cause of the 
present difficulties not only between Chapultepec and 
Washington but also between Chapultepec and Rome. 

Calles, though he does not speak English, was born 
near the southern border of Arizona, and has been all 
his life associated with Americans, often of an unde- 
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sirable type. When he was a boy in Sonora, that State 
had been demoralised by Sonorans who had come back 
from California, and was being invaded by very tough 
Americans from California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico, as mines were being opened up by American cap- 
italists; and, for some reason or other, a western min- 
ing camp attracts every sort of international criminal, 
male and female, as surely as a dead horse attracts 
vultures. This influence from north of the border made 
Sonora the hotbed of revolution which it has been for 
the last thirteen years, and made Calles and his Son- 
orans What they are. The industrial civilisation of the 
Anglo-Saxon is sometimes as fatal to solitary tribal 
settlements of Indo-Iberian stock as the rich assort- 
ment of drinks and diseases which Anglo-Saxon 
pioneers bring with them. Before the Americans came 
to open mines and to build the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico, Sonora was peopled by isolated, patriarchal 
communities which were peculiarly unfitted to stand 
the rude impact of the north. Owing to the difficulties 
of communication with the Federal Capital, they had 
become weakened, physically and mentally, by con- 
stant inbreeding. The Americans woke them up, it is 
true, but they also unsettled their faith without giving 
them a new faith, and imparted to them a restlessness 
which does not seem to have done much good to them 
or to Mexico. From that restlessness were born Calles 
and Obregén, Gomez and Serrano. 
But even now, the average Sonoran town would be 
regarded by a New Yorker and, indeed, by an Old 
Yorker, as a sleepy, one horse, dead-and-alive place. 
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From an architectural point of view, the old church, 
built of adobe, is still the one redeeming feature. The 
barracks, and the Government offices, and the official 
residences can also boast of graceful lines which recall 
the old Californian missions, the explanation being 
that the Government has, in the name of the Sovereign 
People, bagged the Bishop’s palace, the Franciscan 
monastery, and one or two old convents. 

Most of the houses are of adobe, and not one of 
them has a bath or a latrine. Only about a dozen have 
glass in the windows, the police commissioner’s, the 
padre’s, and the houses of nine or ten shop-keepers. 
The population is ninety per cent Indian or mestizo, 
and nine per cent Chinese. In summer-time the 
younger children are almost completely naked, and 
there is much ophthalmia, dirt, and skin disease. The 
roads are extremely bad, very dusty in the hot season 
and very muddy when it rains. There are few old 
towns, however, where one does not find an ancient 
Spanish house, its shady patio filled with flowers and 
trees; but a new house built by a revolucionario, one 
never sees, for, as I have already pointed out, the Mex- 
ican revolucionario is a parasite, intellectually impo- 
tent, utterly unable to create, to build, to plant, to 
sow, to organize or to do anything whatever save rob 
people and cut their throats. 

On the other hand there is the American element, 
mostly from California and Arizona. Even at the pres- 
ent moment, Arizona is none too tame, but when Cal- 
les was head of the police in the frontier village of Agua 
Prieta, that wretched little place was overrun not only 
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by Mexican bandits but also by American despera- 
does, for most of whom the principal attraction of 
Agua Prieta consisted in the fact that, if they killed 
their man on one side of the international street, they 
could escape the consequences by crossing to the other 
side. Agua Prieta was, in fact, a den of drunkards, 
smugglers, card-sharpers, horse-thieves, filibusters, 
murderers, criminals, and bad men generally. It is 
necessary to bear this fact in mind if we wish to under- 
stand the mentality of President Calles. 

That remarkable but obnoxious man was born and 
had all his early training in the only part of the North 
American West which is still entitled to use as a prefix 
the adjective “wild.”’ As police inspector, first of 
Agua Prieta and afterwards for all Sonora, he was 
brought into daily contact with the most desperate 
characters; and, even if he himself were not a super- 
tough to start with, he would have had to become one 
in order to survive. He owed his success, however, to 
Oriental craft rather than to Occidental courage. It 
is also very necessary to remember that most of the 
Americans he knew at this period, were mostly “ graft- 
ers,” and cut-throats of the worst type, for it was from 
them that he got his idea of America, a very erroneous 
idea and one which may ultimately be the cause of his 
ruin. In the same way he may have also met at this 
period, on that wild frontier, bad priests who gave 
him a very erroneous idea of the Catholic Church. 

In the cinema the Wild West is always picturesque 
and often chivalrous, but the specimens which the 
Mexican Wild West have sent to its Capital are sim- 
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ply ignorant and savage. Imagine what the United 
States would be if it were ruled by Chicago gunmen 
of the worst type and of foreign origin, and you will 
have a good idea of the present state of things in Mex- 
ico, for Mexico is ruled by its gunmen. 

This may seem to be an exaggeration, but it is liter- 
ally true, as may be seen by the most cursory examina- 
tion of the records of Mexico’s present rulers. 

I shall begin that examination by an investigation 
of Calles’s own record, for Calles is not only the Dic- 
tator of Mexico, but is likely to continue dominating 
the country even after he resigns the Presidency in 
favour of Obregén, a much weaker man. Calles is also 
. the driving force of all the present religious persecu- 
tion and the author of the Agrarian and Petroleum 
legislation which has caused such difficulties with the 
United States. It is only right, therefore, that I should 
investigate Calles’s career first. 


II 
THE MURDER GANG 


Ir might be supposed by quiet people leading shel- 
tered lives in Sussex, Massachusetts, and such-like 
civilised places, that the members of the murder gang 
alluded to in the title of this chapter were in jail or on 
the hills, with the police after them, but, unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case, the gang in question being 
the government of the country, and the most promi- 
nent members of the law-abiding, conservative com- 
munity being in prison, in exile, or “‘ on the run.” 

As I have already pointed out, all the members of 
this murder gang came from Sonora. All three Presi- 
dential candidates in 1927 were from Sonora, and all 
of the three candidates who ran in 1923 were also from 
the north-west. In one respect Sonora resembles the 
small State of Georgia in the Caucasus, for as Georgia 
sent forth Stalin and the clique which now dominates 
the Empire of the Tsars, so Sonora sent forth Calles 
and the gang which now dominates the Empire of the 
- Aztecs. Moreover, as Stalin has wisely placed Geor- 
gians at the head of all the more important Govern- 
ment offices in Moscow — and especially at the head 
of the vitally important Ogpu — so Calles and Obre- 
gén have, with touching nepotism, placed Sonora men 
in charge of the more important Government offices 
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in Mexico City, especially the War Office and the 
Prefecture of Police. 

I would not push the parallel too close, however, 
for whereas Stalin, Bukharin, Chicherin and half-a- 
dozen other Bolshevik leaders are educated men who 
have read Karl Marx in the original, and who are 
(some of them at least) genuine enthusiasts, Calles, 
Obregon, Morones and all the other Mexican Marx- 
ists, are in my opinion dishonest, insincere, financially 
corrupt, less than half educated, and more than half 
savage. It is true that Calles pays marked attention 
to the Bolshevik Legation, but this is only to strength- 
en his influence with the Crom and the Agraristas, 
and it failed to impose on Madame Kollontai, the 
Bolshevik representative, who has now left Mexico. 
In an interview she gave to a German paper on her 
way back to Russia, she briefly described Calles and 
Co. as “a gang of brigands.” 

To show how correct this description may be, I need 
only mention the fact that Calles, who entered politics 
without a centavo and whose official salary was never 
large, is now a very wealthy man and owns the large 
hacienda of “Soledad de la Mota” in the State 
of Nuevo Leén and another on the road to Puebla, 
near Zoquiapa; while Obregén who began life with a 
small farm of a dozen acres, is at present one of the 
largest landowners in Mexico. Chicherin, to do him 
justice, showed that he was a sincere Communist by 
giving all his land to the peasants; but though Calles 
insists on cutting big chunks for the peons out of 
other people’s estates, he has not allowed an inch to be 
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deducted from his own estate or from the estate of 
Obregon. 

In this section of my book I shall deal, at consider- 
able length, with the early life of Calles and with the 
Sonora gang and with Sonora itself, for a study of 
all these is necessary to render credible many incidents 
that would be otherwise quite incredible, among them 
the appalling cruelty of the Dictator, his barbarity, 
his ignorance, and his utter failure to understand even 
the A B C of Constitutional Government. Unless one 
knows the conditions under which the present rulers 
of Mexico were brought up, one would find it difficult 
to believe some of the brutal acts perpetrated by the 
Sonorans; one would find it difficult, for example, to 
believe that the head of the Police, a General, would 
strike in the face with his whip and without provoca- 
tion, a lady who called at his office to request that he 
would order the re-opening of a church which the 
police had closed. Yet this, General Roberto Cruz is 
credibly said to have done, and it is one of the least of 
Roberto’s crimes. His greatest crime was probably 
the killing of Father Pro Juarez and his three com- 
panions on the 23rd November, 1927, and this crime, 
which I shall describe in detail, was marked by fea- 
tures which would horrify even Felix Dzerzhinsky. 
As will be seen, the four prisoners were given no trial, 
and, though they strongly protested their innocence, 
Cruz informed the newspaper reporters that they had 
confessed themselves guilty. He was present at their 
execution, uniformed, powdered, perfumed, gloating; 
and, after the execution, he actually had himself and 
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his fellow-executioners photographed on the blood- 
stained ground, he with a cigarette between his thick, 
sensual lips. Such things would be impossible of belief 
unless the reader were first given a careful account of 
the circumstances and the society which have produced 
such monsters. 

The savagery which distinguishes the Sonorans is 
so great that we cannot judge the present Mexican 
Government by ordinary standards, not even by 
Balkan standards; and consequently, it would be one 
of the most absurd things in the world to hazard any 
prophecy about Mexico. To show how unsafe proph- 
ecy is, even the prophecy that Calles and Obregon will 
keep together, I need only point to the history of 
Mexico during the last fourteen years, the period 
during which the present murder gang from the North 
has been in power. It is so dreadful a history that even 
the Balkans of fifty years ago might legitimately ob- 
ject to any comparison, and it would, indeed, be more 
correct to compare the Mexico of the Sonoran period 
to those bloodthirsty but decadent Khanates, some of 
them situated in Northern Africa and some in Central 
Asia, which were conquered by France and Russia in 
the course of the last century. 

In Mexico we find the same sudden permutations 
and combinations as we find in those doomed Princi- 
palities, the same swift uprisings and savage repres- 
sions, the same instantaneous conversion of friend 
into foe, the same appalling cruelty and bloodshed. 
But of course there are also differences. In the mon- 
grel rulers of Mexico, we find a strange smattering of 
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agnosticism, Marxism and Constitutionalism and a 
great deal of lip-service to progress, science and 
democracy. 'To make the mixture more horrible still, 
we find these medieval brigands sending each other 
expensive American motor-cars before sending each 
other assassins; we find them vowing eternal friend- 
ship, in exclusive interviews granted to the special 
correspondents of New York papers, just before they 
start killing one another; we find the Sultan getting 
his official photographer to “snap” the contorted 
features of a disobedient Grand Vizier as that gentle- 
man stands at dawn in front of a firing squad and 
with his back to a wall. One has an uneasy feeling, 
while witnessing such things, that the marvels of 
modern science can be utilized just as well by a modern 
Nero or Caligula or Cesar Borgia as by a tame, 
respectable modern who pays income tax, lives in the 
suburbs, and goes every morning to the City. 

In the year 1915 we find Carranza, Obregon and 
Calles fighting shoulder to shoulder, like brothers, 
under one banner. A few years later we find Carranza 
lying dead in, a wretched hut at Tlaxcalantongo, 
where he was murdered by paid assassins of the faith- 
ful Obregon. A little later Sultan Alvaro Obregon as- 
cended the vacant throne with Calles on his right 
hand and Adolfo de la Huerta on his left, these being 
the trustiest of all his Janissaries. But in less than a 
year, Adolfo declared war on Alvaro who was only 
saved by the intervention of Washington, which 
supplied him with arms, ammunition, and aeroplanes. 
In January 1927 Calles was supported by his two 
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Generals, Francisco Serrano and Arnulfo Gomez 
(both Sonorans) and he must have trusted these Gen- 
erals implicitly for he had given to Serrano command 
of all the troops in the Valley of Mexico, and to 
Gomez the command of Vera Cruz, the gateway to 
the capital. Yet, before the end of the year, Calles had 
Serrano assassinated at Cuernavaca, and Gomez was 
hunted down like a wild beast in the mountains and 
finally trapped and shot, the click of the official pho- 
tographer’s camera being drowned by the reports of 
the five rifles which sent five bullets through his breast. 


Ill 
CALLES 


I am not prejudiced against President Calles; in 
some respects I even admire him ever since I had an 
opportunity, in the year 1927, of investigating his 
early life and adventures, and of conducting those in- 
vestigations in the sleepy little one-horse town of 
Guaymas, Sonora, where, in the year 1870, he first 
saw the light. A full and accurate account of this 
illustrious man’s career would be every whit as in- 
teresting as the imaginary adventures of Gil Blas or 
Hadji Baba of Ispahan; but, unfortunately, Mexican 
adventurers who attain high position seem to become 
ashamed of their humble origin and their early strug- 
gles, for the autobiographies which they give out for 
publication are as colourless as the autobiographies in 
“ Who’s Who.” Of course there is this to be said for 
that system that at all events it keeps them out of jail, 
for if they gave as frank an account of their career as, 
say, Benvenuto Cellini gives of his, they could hardly 
escape imprisonment or assassination, unless, indeed, 
they took the precaution before publication to change 
their names and go to the Galapagos Islands or some 
equally remote place. 

Plutarco Elfas Calles, the head of the Sonoran 
clique and the Stalin of Mexico, is half Syrian and 
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half Yaqui, and is said to be illegitimate. His father 
belonged to that strange race which calls itself Syrian, 
and which has added an important, but poisonous, ele- 
ment to the ethnological hotch-potch that makes up 
Latin America. America does not allow any more 
Syrians to enter the territory of the United States; 
and she acts very wisely in keeping them out, for, 
though I have come across them all over Mexico, 
Central America, and South America, I never once 
heard them spoken well of anywhere. 

They are charged with dishonesty in business; but 
an even greater offence in the eyes of the easy-going 
Latins, is their low standard of life and their habit 
of combining in family groups which undersell all 
rivals, kill all competition, and get control of almost 
any branch of trade. Their exact ethnological com- 
position is, by the way, somewhat of a mystery, for 
though in Syria there are Arabs, Jews, Turks, Ar- 
menians, Greeks and other races, there is not, so far 
as I was able to discover, any race which calls itself 
Syrian. In Brazil, T urks and other Mohammedans 
from Asia Minor call themselves Sirios in order to 
disarm the hostility of an ultra-Catholic people and to 
give the impression that they belong to a Christian 
race which groaned for centuries under the domina- 
tion of Stamboul; and Calles, who is known in his 
native town as “ El Turco” (The Turk) may really 
be of Turkish descent. If so, that helps to explain the 
intense hatred for Christianity which is one of his 
most prominent characteristics. 

Most authorities agree, however, that he is the son 
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of an Armenian pedlar, and if this is so, one can un- 
derstand the mysterious disappearance of every record 
relating to his birth, for according to the Mexican 
Constitution, the son of an alien is ineligible for the 
Presidency. Writing in the February (1928) Reflea, 
a Jewish monthly published in the United States, a 
Mr. Adolphe de Castro, himself a Jew and formerly 
American consul in Madrid, claims Calles and Aaron 
Saenz as Hebrews, and declares that the existing per- 
secution is “an act of retributive justice rare in the 
annals of history.’ However that may be, there is no 
doubt that Calles hates Christianity. 

A more amiable feature in his character is that 
strong family affection which, as I have already in- 
dicated, binds together all Syrian immigrants in 
Mexico, making them a State within a State. His 
half-brother, Arturo Malvido Elfas, is Mexican Fi- 
nancial Agent in New York City, where he has to 
deal with extremely delicate financial matters, and 
has the rank of Consul General. From the Mexican 
point of view, New York is the most important 
foreign city in the world; that is why Plutarco Elias 
entrusted it to his half-brother. Thus we have Plu- 
tarco holding the highest post a Mexican can hold in 
Mexico, and Arturo holding the highest post a Mexi- 
ean can hold abroad; while a relative, Pancho Elias, 
has been twice Governor of Sonora, and other rela- 
tives of the President are comfortably provided for. 
It must be a great consolation to the Mexican people 
to know that, much as they themselves suffer from 
poverty, they are nevertheless maintaining in luxury 
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all the members, legitimate or illegitimate, of this in- 
teresting family from far-off Syria; and that even if 
Brother Plutarco is ever ejected from Mexico — 
which Heaven forfend! — their judicious investments 
‘nthe United States will enable them to pass the rest 
of their lives in opulent tranquillity. 

The reader may wonder, by the way, why, save the 
great man himself and his children, no member of the 
Presidential family bears the Spanish name of Calles. 
Possibly the President’s mother was a Calles, for all 
the Indians have Spanish names; but in any case the 
Castilian name Calles is much more suitable to the 
ruler of a Spanish-speaking people than the Syrian 
name Elfas, just as the good old Russian name of 
Trotzky is much more suitable to a Muscovite mag- 
nifico than the Jewish name of Bronstein. 

After a slight smattering of education at a school 
in Hermosillo, Plutarco began life as a primary schook 
teacher in his native town of Guaymas; but his con- 
vivial habits and the disappearance of certain funds 
that had been entrusted to him, as treasurer, by the 
Guaymas Teachers’ Association, soon led to his being 
ignominiously “ fired.” Through the influence of a 
kind uncle, he afterwards obtained the position of 
municipal treasurer in Guaymas; but in a short time 
he was “ fired ” from this post also, owing to the dis- 
covery of an inexplicable shortage in his accounts; 
and he would even have been prosecuted, had not the 
same kind uncle generously come forward with a 
promise to make good the deficiency. 

He did not keep his promise; but long afterwards, 
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when Calles stood as a candidate for the Governorship 
of Sonora, the Municipality, dazzled by his oratory 
and by the success which had accompanied him so far 
(and rather scared by his reputation) wiped out this 
indebtedness and this blot on the Callista escutcheon. 

For the moment, however, the prospects of our 
hero were bleak, and he experienced for a time that 
annoying difficulty in finding another billet which 
similarly forgetful financiers experience even in this 
country. Finally he was forced to descend somewhat 
in the social scale and to accept a job as bartender in 
the “ Hotel Mexico,” a new establishment which his 
brother Arturo had just opened on the Plaza of 
Guaymas, opposite the venerable church of San 
Francisco. 

Here, perhaps, and not in the hereditary hate of the 
Moslem for the Giaour, nor in the obscure labyrinths 
of theological, historical, or sociological controversy, 
will the future historian seek for the origin of our 
hero’s anti-clericalism. The good Padre of San Fran- 
cisco’s may have objected to the unholy uproar in 
Calles’ “ pub” of a Saturday night which had insen- 
sibly merged into a Sunday morning; and it must be 
borne in mind that since all this happened in the days 
of Porfirio Diaz, the Padre was a man of some local 
consequence. If this theory is correct, Calles has had 
his revenge, however, for when I recently visited the 
church of San Francisco it was deserted, and when I 
inquired discreetly about the Padre, I was told that 
he was in hiding and had been for some time in jail. 
On the other hand, Arturo Malvido Elias, as we have 
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just seen, is now the Mexican Financial Agent in 
New York. Thus are the benefactors of struggling 
genius rewarded and its enemies crushed! 

In a short time Plutarco Elias became owner or 
part-owner of the “ Hotel Mexico” and as he added 
a gambling table to its other attractions, he had to 
keep his wits about him, for a low-class drinking-den 
which is at the same time a gambling-hell does not, 
as a rule, attract a very select clientéle, at all events in 
the Wild West of Mexico. 

But, perhaps, after all, this severe training was the 
best that this remarkable man could possibly have had 
for his subsequent political career. In the first place 
historians will probably date from this period our 
hero’s ardent teetotalism; and doubtless they will 
attribute it to the fact that nightly observation of the 
pernicious effect of bad liquor on the human system 
cannot have been lost on that acute and powerful in- 
tellect. As frequently happens in such cases, self- 
denial has been rewarded even in this world, for the 
warm friendship of the American Prohibitionists has 
been of inestimable political service to our hero, whose 
strict teetotalism gave him a great advantage, besides, 
in his contest with the alcoholic Serrano towards the 
end of 1927. 

Valuable, too, in their influence on his future Presi- 
dential labours, were the probable struggles with in- 
ebriated guests (each with his hip-pocket revolver). 
These strenuous exercises must have kept Plutarco in 
excellent physical condition, must have accustomed 
him to think and act quickly, may even have imparted 
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to his sombre visage and menacing gait that truculent 
air of the “ chucker-out,”’ which is still discernible by 
the initiated even at the most august diplomatic 
functions, and which has not, so far, been neutralized 
by the Presidential sash nor by all the glories of 
Chapultepec. 

Very different, of course, is the training of a United 
States President nowadays; but then, “ North is 
North and South is South,” as Governor John Lind 
would probably have sung if he were a poet. 

One of the least pleasant characteristics of the 
Oriental race to which our hero belongs is an inveterate 
habit of having an accidental fire in their houses after 
having first taken the precaution to insure them 
heavily, and this characteristic President Calles does 
not lack, for, after having insured his saloon with two 
American Companies, he “had a fire,” as the phrase 
goes, a very thorough one too, for the house was so 
completely gutted that not even a stone was left for 
the veneration of posterity; and when the other day 
I myself, accompanied by a few members of the local 
Crom, made a pious pilgrimage to this hallowed spot, 
I found it was occupied by another building. 

Calles maintained of course that the fire was acci- 
dental, but the Insurance Companies refused to pay 
up, and even indulged in nasty insinuations. Finally, 
after the dispute had gone on for some time, a com- 
position was effected and the future Dictator received 
something, but not so much, alas! as he was entitled to. 

We next find our hero in charge of the ranch of 
Santa Rosa, which belonged to his uncle. (Notice how, 
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with characteristic family affection, the relatives of 
Calles helped him as he afterwards helped them; this 
helpfulness is very characteristic of the “ Sirios”’). 
Under his expert management, the ranch soon went 
bankrupt, and was finally mortgaged to another rela- 
tive, Pancho Elias, who afterwards became Governor 
of Sonora. Then he was for a time in charge of a flour 
mill at Fronteras, but that also failed. This would 
probably have been the end of him, for family affec- 
tion has its limits even among the “ Sirios,” had it not 
been for the fact that, ever since he was a teacher, he 
had dabbled in politics; and that his tall stature, his 
impressive appearance, his grim face, his powerful 
voice, and his rough eloquence caused him to be much 
in demand at political meetings. 

Just after the flour mill followed the ranch into the 
bankruptcy court, the revolution of 1910 took place, 
and furnished Calles with many opportunities for 
demonstrating from the top of a soap-box how the 
country could be run on sound business lines. Natu- 
rally, he was in the ranks of the “ advanced ” thinkers, 
and his doctrine, like that of the dreamy Madero, was 
strongly impregnated with Socialism. 

When Madero came into power, he offered Calles 
the arduous post of police inspector at Agua Prieta 
on the Arizona frontier. Calles accepted the post, but, 
as the salary was exiguous, he also opened a store, a 
public-house, and a gambling saloon, and went halves 
with one Tomas Rosas, a local butcher, who specialized 
in the slaughter of cattle stolen from the American 
side of the border. This little arrangement with the 
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butcher, though it must have been profitable to Calles 
in his private capacity, was naturally intolerable to 
him as a Police official; but he finally quieted his con- 
science by reporting Rosas to the American author- 
ities, after which he drove him out of the town, and 
calmly annexed his business. 

As a soldier, Calles was not a success. His first 
defeat took place at the village of Cutchverachi in the 
year 1912, when he was already a Colonel. He had 
marched at the head of forty Federalists against a 
rebel leader called Francisco Escandon, who had ap- 
peared on the frontier; but, though Escandon com- 
manded an army of only twenty men, he not only 
routed Calles but also captured him. Calles is said to 
have pleaded piteously for his life, and to have even 
gone down on his knees to do so, but Escandon was 
pitiless until a Spaniard called Huerta, who was act- 
ing as a medical officer in the rebel force, begged that 
Calles should be allowed to go free. The result was 
that Calles became the bitter enemy of Huerta, and 
that he even went to the trouble and expense of having 
him kidnapped from Douglas, Arizona, and hanged in 
the Plaza of Agua Prieta on December 15th 1918. A 
Sonoran who knows him well, tells me that on that 
occasion he rose at five o’clock in the morning to gloat 
in solitude for hours over the limp body swinging from 
a gibbet in front of his police station. I am averse to 
putting in these ghastly touches, but to omit them 
would be to leave my reader under a false impression 
regarding Calles’ character. It is history, not I, that 
deals harshly with this Mexican Dictator. Indeed, I 
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omit quite a number of killings with which he is cred- 
ited, because I wish to give him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

And now for a word about this kidnapping of 
Mexicans by the Mexican authorities from the terri- 
tory of the United States. As I have already pointed 
out, it is quite a common practice, partly because 
there is a large Mexican population north of the bor- 
der, and partly (I regret to say) because the officials 
on the north side of the frontier are sometimes as 
corrupt as those on the south side. Even in the month 
of October, 1927, a Mexican General who escaped 
into America from Calles was kidnapped, conveyed 
back to Mexico, and assassinated; while, about 
the same time there was a regular panic among 
the Mexican refugees in San Antonio, Texas, 
owing to the activity there of the Mexican Secret 
Police. 

Calles’ dealings with some corrupt and bribable 
Americans on the frontier must have given him an 
erroneous impression of the United States generally, 
and this may be his ruin, so that his peculiar training 
in Sonora has its bad points as well as its good. That 
erroneous impression must have been heightened 
when, in Mexico City he afterwards came in contact 
with some low-class American journalists impatient 
at the small remuneration offered by the Press and 
anxious to become advisers, publicity men, or propa- 
gandists for the Mexican Government. Some of the 
American oil agents are equally contemptible: I do 
not of course refer to the official agents; I refer to the 
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numerous, unofficial agents which oil considers it 
necessary to maintain in the Mexican Capital. 

The Teapot Dome scandal throws a strong light 
on the corruption which prevails among oil mag- 
nates in America: what, then, must the state of 
things be in Mexico, where every kind of swindling 
can be covered up on the plea of secrecy? The Ameri- 
can novelist, Joseph Hergesheimer, gives in his novel 
“Tampico” a good idea of this corruption, which 
involves forgery, the theft of confidential documents, 
and even murder. At the present moment there are 
scores of secret agents employed by the oil men. Some 
of them are hunting after compromising letters which 
are floating around. Some of them are forging State 
papers. These secret agents are working against 
Americans as well as against Mexicans; and nearly 
all of them are swindling their employers. 

Calles knows a great deal about these people, for 
some of them have offered to serve him. He found Mr. 
Sheffield as upright as the highest type of English 
public servant; but he cannot have been favourably 
impressed by some of the other Americans who came 
to see him. American Chambers of Commerce fre- 
quently organize joy-rides to Mexico City, are dined 
and wined and entertained by the Mexican authori- 
ties, and are then addressed by Calles, who finds it 
difficult as a rule to conceal his contempt for them. 
Even the American Federation of Labor sent an im- 
portant delegation to attend Calles’ inauguration as 
President, and allowed themselves to be filled up with 
official propaganda. The intellectual Radicals of the 
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United States are more dignified; and several articles 
by a prominent Radical writer, Mr. Carleton Beals, 
which have appeared in the New Republic (New 
York, July 6th, 1927 and August 17th, 1927) contain 
denunciations of the Calles régime which are as strong 
as anything I have written in this book. 

Calles and most Mexicans have a sincere contempt 
for the United States; and it would be interesting to 
speculate on what the result of this feeling will be 
when America gets control of Mexico; for that she 
will eventually be forced to establish a protectorate 
over the country is pretty certain. In that case she will 
not (according to English critics) have the advantage 
of that prestige which the British rulers of India en- 
joyed among the natives, that reputation for truth- 
fulness, strict impartiality, incorruptibility and jus- 
tice. Moreover, the better class Mexicans will consider 
that their civilization is better than that which 
flourishes north of the Rio Grande; that they are more 
courteous in their manners; and that their apprecia- 
tion of literature, art, and music is higher than that of 
the “ Gringo.” In Mexico, the United States has cer- 
tainly a problem which will leave her little leisure to 
put things right in other parts of the world. 

Calles’ next defeat was inflicted on him by a Gen- 
eral Ojeda, a Federal officer who had entrenched 
himself in Naco, Sonora, and whose programme ap- 
parently consisted of the three words “ Agin the 
Government.” Calles attacked him at the head of a 
much superior force, but was routed and forced to 
cross the frontier and take refuge in Douglas, Ari- 
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zona. The State Department at Washington has still, 
by the way, in its Mexican archives, a request from 
Ojeda for the extradition of one Calles, a horse thief, 
on the charge of having fled to Douglas astride of a 
stolen mule. 

But before the request could be answered, Ojeda 
was “on the run” himself, and Calles was back in 
Mexico arranging with Obregon that treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance which has proved so profitable to 
both these distinguished politicians. 


IV 
MORE CALLES 


From Agua Prieta, Calles was promoted, with the 
rank of Colonel, to Hermosillo, the State capital, 
whence he ruled all the police of Sonora, as choice a 
band of cut-throats as one could find anywhere in the 
world. 

Under him, at Nogales on the Arizona frontier, 
was Captain Arnulfo Gomez who had, as a boy, been 
a pedlar, but who was afterwards to rise high, and 
finally to die at the hands of a firing squad on a charge 
of rebellion. When he was a Police officer in Nogales, 
he was a faithful follower of Calles as the following 
incidents show. I give them to illustrate the character 
of both Calles and Gomez, .as well as to indicate the 
amenities of life on the Mexican-American frontier 
at that particular period. 

One half of Nogales is Mexican and the other Am- 
erican; and, in the American half, there lived at this 
time an expelled Mexican journalist called Sanchez, 
better known by his nickname of “ KE] Chorizo,” who 
published lurid weekly attacks on Calles in a little 
Spanish paper called The New Era, printed of course 
on the north side of the frontier but circulating sur- 
reptitiously throughout Sonora. Calles, who is mor- 
bidly sensitive to newspaper criticism, and who may 
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even object to the present book, seems to have in- 
structed Gomez to “ get” Sanchez by hook or by 
crook, with the result that Gomez did “ get ” Sanchez, 
not by hook, indeed, nor yet by crook, but by lasso! 

Sanchez had a habit of walking at a certain time 
every day along the American side of the international 
street to which I have alluded; and, on learning of 
this, Gomez had a heart-to-heart talk with sundry 
American authorities; and here I might pause to re- 
mark that in this part of the States some of the 
American officials are accused by the Mexicans of 
being very corrupt. Possibly they have been demor- 
alised by contact with smugglers, bootleggers and 
Mexicans; and they themselves are very often more 
Mexican than American. I have been told of many 
instances in which they allowed Mexican detectives 
to arrest political prisoners on American soil and to 
carry them across the border; and some of these in- 
cidents are of quite recent occurrence. 

Gomez also had a talk with a certain Mexican sol- 
dier who was very expert with the lasso; and, one day 
when the unsuspecting Sanchez went for his usual 
paseo after having dined particularly well at his usual 
tavern, “ Las Emociones,” he was suddenly lassoed, 
dragged to the Mexican side of the street through the 
wire fence which separates the two republics, and at 
once murdered in the presence of many American 
spectators. A copy of the latest issue of The New Ira 
containing the usual virulent attack on Calles, was 
then nailed to his forehead, and the body was left lying 
there all day. 
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It is the custom of the Sonora gang to leave the 
dead bodies of their victims lying thus in public 
places: in this respect that gang is no better than the 
Chinese Communists on the Yangtsze. In October, 
1927, the dead body of a General Huerta was left 
lying for a whole day propped against a tree in the 
market-place of Nogales, and photographs taken of 
it as it lay there, surrounded by children, and bearing 
insulting inscriptions written on slips of paper, ap- 
peared in many of the New York papers about a week 
later. Even now (April 1928) dead bodies of Catholic 
guerillas are exposed in the same way all over Jalisco 
and other States. 

I have described above the sad fate of “El 
Chorizo.” That neat piece of work seems to have en- 
couraged Colonel Calles to send Captain Gomez 
another obnoxious journalist for treatment. The 
second victim was one Manuel M. Huguez, managing 
editor of The Voice of Sonora, a little newspaper 
published in Hermosillo, the capital of Sonora, and 
somewhat critical at times of Calles, then chief of 
police there and the superior of Gomez. 

Acting with his usual resolute disregard for legality, 
Calles had this pestiferous scribe placed on board a 
northward bound train; and, when he reached No- 
gales, Captain Gomez and the American Immigration 
authorities took very good care that he did not get any 
further. Gomez had received instructions to “ elimi- 
nate him at the first opportunity,” and this oppor- 
tunity soon came in the tavern of one Pedro I. Torres. 

“This tavern,” continued my informant, “was 
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patronised by Huguez, who was a notorious drunk- 
ard; and on one occasion when the unfortunate man 
was under the influence of drink, it occurred to him to 
give a cheer for General Maytorena.” 

It was a fatal brain wave, for Calles was a deadly 
enemy of Maytorena, consequently the scandalized 
Torres immediately arrested Huguez and dragged 
him before Captain Gomez, whose sentence was as 
short and as much to the point as that passed on him- 
self the other day in the mountains of Vera Cruz. 
“ Take the newspaper gent to the cemetery,” he said 
significantly : and three soldiers at once did so. 

Now, the only kind of business that has flourished 
in Mexico for the last sixteen years is the undertaker 
business and those “ businesses ” which are dependent 
on it, that is, coffin-making, grave-digging, etc., and, 
for the last sixteen years, the only “ live” place in a 
Mexican city has been the cemetery. Nogales was no 
exception fo this rule. In anticipation of “ rush” or- 
ders, a number of graves had already been dug in the 
crowded cemetery of Nogales, and at the foot of one 
of those graves, Huguez was permitted to drink a 
bottle of whisky which the soldiers had considerately 
purchased for him en route, with the money they had 
found in his pocket. When he had finished the bottle, 
he was shot. 

Meanwhile, Calles was dreaming of something 
better than the control of the Sonora Police; he was 
aspiring to the Governorship of the State; and, finally, 
he proposed himself as Governor without, however, 
resigning his official post. This was, of course, a fla- 
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grant breach of the Constitution; but, then, the whole 
career of Calles is paved with breaches of the Con- 
stitution, even as a certain place is said to be paved 
with good intentions. Having counted the votes him- 
self, he announced himself well and truly elected, and 
nobody ventured to disagree with him since he was 
the Chief of Police, with a long list of executions to 
his credit. It was about this time, too, that the Guay- 
mas municipality hastily decided to erase from their 
records all reference to the shortage in Plutarco’s ac- 
counts and to declare that he left their service without 
a stain on his character. 

From the Governor’s palace in Hermosillo to the 
Chapultepec Palace in Mexico City is only a step, 
especially now when Sonora dominates Mexico; and, 
as Calles had by this time made an advantageous pact 
with Obregén, we soon find him President of Mexico. 

But though the news of his “ election ” to the Presi- 
dency was received with great delight by the American 
Federation of Labor, which hailed him as “the 
Labour President,” he is not a person in whom Ameri- 
can or Kuropean democrats can take much pride. 

Plutarco Elias Calles personifies, in fact, one of the 
strongest objections that are urged by absolutists 
against the elective system of Government, the charge 
that, under this system, a man is sometimes raised to 
high office not because he is fitter than anybody else 
to discharge the duties appertaining to that office but 
simply because he can talk. Here we have a man who, 
having failed disastrously in everything to which he 
put his hand, succeeds in taking charge of everything. 
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Even as a parent he cannot be regarded as a success, 
for on May 18th, 1927, when I entered the Mexican 
town of Nogales, one of his sons reeled out of a night- 
club at three o’clock in the morning, and had to be 
kept in order by the repeated discharge of a police- 
man’s revolver close to his ear. Yet Plutarco Elias 
now poses as the father of his people. 

As treasurer of the Guaymas Municipality he ap- 
propriated the funds entrusted to him, with the result 
that, instead of being in jail, he is now in charge of the 
national treasury from which he has paid out millions 
of pesos to finance revolution in Nicaragua and 
communistic propaganda in Mexico and Central 
America. 

His failure as a teacher has encouraged him to 
“+eform” the whole educational system of Mexico, 
which is now much worse than it was in the days of 
Porfirio Diaz when, Heaven knows, it was bad 
enough. 

Moisés Saens, sub-secretary of the Department of 
Education in Mexico, puts the total number of schools 
in Mexico in 1926 at 12,257, but many of these exist 
only on paper. Emilio Rabas gives the number of 
schools at the conclusion of the Diaz régime as 12,518 
«© La Evolucion Historica de Mewico ” ; but there were 
probably more, for religious schools were very nu- 
merous at that time, though, being illegal, they were 
not included in the official reports. In a message to 
Congress in September, 1926, Calles boasted of hav- 
ing closed more than 120 colleges; but did not speak 
of having opened any. It is true that he opened a 
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number of agricultural colleges, but these turn out 
politicians, not agriculturists. 

The failure of Calles as a farmer has led him to put 
into execution a mad-cap agrarian scheme which is 
ruining agriculture in Mexico. 

His failure as an industrialist has led him to issue 
edicts which are destroying all the Mexican industries. 

He never went to any Christian church and is ap- 
parently not a Christian at all, but that has not pre- 
vented him from founding a Christian Church of his 
own, la Iglesia Catélica A postélica Ortodoxa Meji- 
cana (the Catholic Apostolic Orthodox Mexican 
Church) as he calls it, one of the most misshapen 
ecclesiastical abortions that ever came into this world. 
Yet this monstrosity is regarded with reverence and 
hope by many Protestant theologians north of the 
Rio Grande, and one American Episcopalian clergy- 
man has joined it and been made a Bishop. 

He never studied economics, but that has not pre- 
vented him from embarking on an economic revolution 
which is inflicting untold hardships on the Mexican 
people. He poses as a friend of the Indian, yet in 1912 
and again in May, 1927, he made a fierce and inex- 
cusable attack on the Yaquis. 

He poses as a friend of Labour, and has been 
saluted by the A.F. of L. as a “ Labour President,” 
“a lover of Liberty and Humanity,” a “Man of 
Destiny,” yet he is only using Labour for his own 
ends, as Lenin did. On July 2nd, 1914, he broke, by 
means of rifle bullets, a strike of workmen which took 
place in the mining works of a personal friend of his 
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at Cananea, Sonora. He made the troops fire on the 
strikers, with the result that several were killed; he 
then forced the men to return to work at three pesos 
a day; and when their women-folk invaded the work- 
shops in order to make them come out again, he had 
forty of these women arrested and lodged in jail. At 
present he has deprived Mexican workmen of nearly 
every kind of freedom, freedom of speech, of 
the Press, of religion, and of education for their chil- 
dren — unless, of course, they speak in favour of 
him, attend the Mexican Church which he has 
founded, and send their children to his anti-Christian 
schools. 

Let us pause here for a moment to examine the 
system of education which this unsuccessful teacher 
has forced on Mexico. It is, in one word, a thoroughly 
Bolshevik system. In January, 1927 there was issued 
a decree of the Ministry of Education relative to the 
books to be used in Mexico’s grammar schools; and 
one of the books is Lecturas Populares, a series of 
selections edited by Esperanza Velasquez Bringas, a 
prominent official in the Ministry. The first part of 
this volume includes shorter compositions by such 
writers as Anatole France, Tolstoy, Andreyev and 
Romain Rolland. The second part is entitled “ 'The 
Revolutionary Ideology,” and contains an address by 
President Calles, a few remarks by Eugene V. Debs, 
an exposition of socialism by Mr. Wells, a pronounce- 
ment by Henri Barbusse, and a prose poem by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Ultimately the child is introduced 
to Felipe Carillo Puerto (a fanatical Bolshevik leader 
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of Yucatan), Karl Marx, Lenin, Kropotkin, Louise 
Michel and Rosa Luxenburg. 

Even more striking is the Catecismo de las Doc- 
trinas Socialistas issued by the Government printing 
office of Saltillo, Coahuila in 1926. This document, the 
title-page assures us, is “ arranged in conformity with 
the catechism of Christian doctrine, as per the Jesuit- 
ical ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, which is a 
necessary arrangement on account of the fanaticism 
of the present generation.” 

This means that the book is a parody of the Chris- 
tian Catechism. The Ave Maria is parodied as follows: 


Hail Socialism! Thou art full of love, fraternity is 
with thee, and thou art powerful among all the op- 
pressed, and great therefore shall be the fruit of thy 
doctrinal womb. 

Holy Liberating Cause, Mother of Humanity, do 
not abandon us now nor at the hour of our social 
emancipation. 


To a Roman Catholic, and therefore to ninety per 
cent of the Mexican people, this is blasphemous; and 
the parodies which I have seen of the Lord’s Prayer 
would be regarded as blasphemous by any Christian 
body. 

Calles poses as the friend of the Downtrodden and 
the Oppressed, and insists on bestowing large chunks 
of other people’s land on peons who do not want them, 
yet, as I have already pointed out, he himself owns the 
vast hacienda of “ Soledad de la Mota” in the State 
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of Nuevo Leon. In addition to this, he has still the 
extensive business interests he acquired in Agua 
Prieta, when he was Police Inspector there. One of 
these interests is a tannery which has, so far, netted 
him over half a million dollars. He had himself ap- 
pointed a director of the Banking and Loan Associa- 
tion of Sonora. He has several fine farms in the Agua 
Prieta district. He owns vast mining interests in 
Pilares de Nacozari, and he holds a majority of the 
shares in the mine “ El Tramador.” He calmly took 
possession of certain public lands in Vera Cruz as soon 
as he had learned that they contained rich oil deposits. 
Early in 1923 he formed an oil company in partner- 
ship with Obregon and a number of other friends. One 
of those friends was the unfortunate General Fran- 
cisco Serrano whose shares in this company were, 
presumably, confiscated by Calles as his vast estates 
were certainly confiscated, and I should not be sur- 
prised to find that all this loot now belongs to Calles 
personally or to some of his friends, for, as we shall 
see later, Calles gave the blood-stained but expensive 
motor-car of Serrano to one of Serrano’s killers, 
though, from a legal point of view, he had absolutely 
no right to dispose in this way of Serrano’s property. 

The Oil Company to which I have just referred is 
known as “the National Oil Company of Tabasco 
and Chiapas,” and it is not the only Oil Company in 
which Calles is interested. 

It would be idle to deny, of course, that Calles is in 
some respect a remarkable character. He reminds me 
indeed of Oliver Cromwell, if I eliminate Cromwell’s 
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military genius, his personal bravery, and his religious 
fanaticism, for Calles is a bad General and a worse 
soldier, and his fanaticism is all anti-religious. He 
possesses, however, in a high degree three character- 
istics of the Lord Protector — craft, cruelty, and an 
intense hatred of the Catholic Church. With his craft 
there goes a capacity for judging character which has 
enabled him to collect around him men almost as bad 
as himself, but nevertheless devoted to him. Of these 
men — Obregén, Amaro, Roberto Cruz, and others 
— TJ] shall speak later. 

Calles is very far from being as educated or as intel- 
lectual as Cromwell. He is to the last degree obstinate, 
and he is by disposition an extremist like Lopez of 
Paraguay, or Rosas of the River Plate, or the men 
who “ put over” Prohibition in the United States; 
(the New World seems, by the way, to have a curious 
tendency towards Extremism.) 

His detestation of intoxicating liquor led him, when 
he became Governor of Sonora, to issue his famous 
“decree number one,” which imposed the penalty of 
death on anyone caught selling intoxicating liquor. 
People laughed at first, for Mexico is in some respects 
an easy-going Latin land: everyone drinks pulque, 
mescal, tequila and aguardiente, and even Obregén is 
fond of the flowing bowl. But the laughter ceased 
when the Callista police began putting tavern-keepers 
up against a wall and shooting them. Of one such case, 
at all events, there is no doubt, that of ‘‘ El Cor- 
cholito,” a mestizo who brewed as well as sold a con- 
coction of unusual potency in Hermosillo. When he 
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fell dead, his infant son was clinging to his legs, and 
covered with his father’s blood, but the gendarmes 
were not affected by the sight. The indignation caused 
by this execution would have overwhelmed a weaker 
man, but Calles did not even stoop to explain, though 
he might have pointed out that such severity was jus- 
tified by the harm that aguardiente was causing 
among the Indians, then on the warpath. Like Lenin 
and other great Leaders of the “ Proletariat,” Calles 
has all the temper of an autocrat. 

Curiously enough, this Draconian severity has only 
made Calles popular with the Puritan extremists who 
wield great influence in the United States, I mean the 
Methodist-Baptist organisations which are respon- 
sible for Prohibition, and which have permanently 
barred out Al Smith from the White House. A love 
of extreme measures is a craze with these organisa- 
tions, and indeed, with many Americans generally: 
see their craze for Prohibition, cleanliness, disinfec- 
tion, speed, work, sport, “ records ” of all kinds, and 
the sterilization of criminals. The American Prohi- 
bitionists have even proposed to add a deadly poison 
to alcohol so that it cannot be drunk in any form; and 
the number of lives which have been lost so far in the 
hopeless attempt to make the United States “ bone 
dry,” surpasses the number of casualties in some of 
Europe’s “ little wars.” 

When Calles was governor of Sonora, he expelled 
every priest from that State, so that the present per- 
secution throughout all Mexico might easily have been 
prophesied; but Americans generally take no interest 
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in Mexican State Governors, even when they are 
potential candidates to the throne of Montezuma: 
they are infinitely more interested in sport, aviation, 
the scandals of Hollywood, and the doings of Big Bull 
Thompson of Chicago. 

Calles is one of those unwise extremists who never 
know when to stop, who push onward and onward so 
long as their victims give way, even though this retreat 
leads into a quicksand where both pursuers and pur- 
sued will likewise perish. If the victim is weak and 
friendless, Calles blusters amazingly; but if the victim 
is supported by formidable exterior forces, armed 
with military and financial power, Calles invariably 
gives way. He belongs, therefore, to a class of bully 
more common among degenerate Asiatic races than 
among Americans and Europeans. Now, it is fatal, of 
course, to yield to a bully: compliance only inflames 
him more and more; but several of his victims did 
yield to Calles. One was the English manager of the 
Light and Power Company of Mexico City, a very 
large concern registered in Canada, which runs the 
whole tramway system of the Capital. In 1924, this 
Company was confronted by a formidable strike 
which had behind it the whole power of the Govern- 
ment, for Calles finds the support of Mexican strikers 
an easy means of winning popularity since the capital- 
ists in Mexico are invariably foreigners. Instead of 
allowing the strike to be fought out in the usual way, 
the Dictator sent for the manager, received him in his 
most truculent manner, and said to him: “ I will give 
you three days to agree to the demands of the strikers; 
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and if, at the end of that time, you have not done so, 
I will take over your whole business and expel you 
from the country. Good day.” | 

The manager gave way there and then; and this 
triumph led Calles to interfere with the foreign banks. 
He violently claimed for the banks’ Mexican em- 
ployees, an amount of control which no bank could 
possibly give to its clerks. Every foreign bank would 
have to employ a very high percentage of Mexicans; 
and its books would have to be open to investigation 
by its Mexican clerks who would also be entitled to 
an impossibly large percentage of the profits. Again, 
Calles reckoned on winning popularity among Mexi- 
can labour without antagonizing Mexican employers; 
and he also knew that while, owing to the Monroe 
doctrine and to the debilitation and impoverishment 
caused by the Great War, Europe could not inter- 
vene, President Coolidge would also refrain from 
intervention. But international Finance can do a great 
deal of harm, especially to a country like Mexico, by 
simply sitting still with folded arms; and, inside of 
twenty-four hours, the banks had brought the tem- 
pestuous Dictator to his senses by putting up their 
shutters, closing their doors, and preparing to with- 
draw from the country altogether. With ludicrous 
panic and alacrity, Calles gave way; whereupon the 
banks re-opened again. 

But he immediately afterwards tried to save his 
face by attacking an enemy which he regarded as 
weak and friendless, the Church; he made demands 
to which the Church could not possibly yield, without 
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stultifying itself, proving false to its Divine mission, 
and surrendering to Cesar the things that were God’s, 
but the Bishops were unsupported by bayonets, and 
got no encouragement from the American Press, and 
no sympathy from any European Government, not 
even from the Government of Spain. The Church 
closed its doors, like the banks, by proclaiming an 
Interdict, but this only made Calles laugh, for he had 
never been to Church in his life, and had never, prob- 
ably, received any Sacrament of the Church, not even 
Baptism. Moreover, he has been encouraged in his 
war on the Church by the expressions of admiration 
he has had from many religious organisations in the 
United States and of many Communist and Masonic 
organisations in Europe, and by the almost complete 
silence of the great secular newspapers everywhere. 
Small secular newspapers in Ireland and Belgium 
and, of course, Catholic religious newspapers all over 
the world have attacked Calles, but the combined cir- 
culation of them all would hardly equal that of one of 
the big dailies in New York, London and Paris which 
have apparently closed their columns entirely to all 
news of the religious persecution in Mexico. Instead 
of bringing trouble on Calles, the persecution of the 
Church has even helped him in his confiscatory and 
retrospective legislation on the subject of the oil lands, 
ranches, and haciendas held by Americans, for any 
attempt of President Coolidge to intervene vigorously 
with regard to these matters would be regarded by 
powerful Protestant organisations in America as an 
inspiration from Rome. 
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Coolidge and Calles seemed, indeed, to swap réles 
in the most curious manner, for at the end of 1926 it 
was Coolidge, the man of few words, who spoke 
strongly and yet gave way, and Calles the “ dago ” of 
many words who kept silent and won. With regard to 
the effect of the confiscatory laws on American in- 
terests in Mexico, Mr. Kellog had used such strong 
language in December, 1926, that a landing of United 
States marines was expected every moment at Tam- 
pico; but this menacing gesture was followed imme- 
diately by a giving-way from which Uncle Sam has 
not yet recovered. As a matter of fact, Uncle Sam 
was suddenly hit on the head from behind by the com- 
bination of Protestant, Pacifist, Prohibitionist, Hu- 
manitarian and Bolshevist associations to which I 
have already alluded; but as to what subsequently 
happened, the reader will have to see Chapter I, Part 
IV of this book wherein I deal with American- 
Mexican relations, for that subject is too large to be 
dealt with at the tail-end of a chapter on Calles. 

The result was that during the year 1927, Calles, 
swelled, metaphorically speaking, to twice his natural 
size, interfered in Nicaragua; aspired to the leader- 
ship of a Central American confederation against the 
“ Gringo”; paid marked attention to Madame Kol- 
lontai, not because he admired her or the Soviet Goy- 
ernment which she represented, but because he knew 
her to be persona non grata in Washington; and 
gathered around him at Chapultepec as choice a col- 
lection of Communists, thugs and army deserters as 
had ever met before on the soil of Mexico. 
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At the same time he exhibited the prudence of the 
bully, afraid that his victims might hit back, by 
refraining from the enforcement against the Ameri- 
can oil barons of the confiscatory legislation which he 
had made. 

With the Church, of course, it was a different 
matter. The more clearly he perceived the weakness 
of the Church in material things, and the reluctance of 
any temporal Power to support her, the more out- 
rageous became his assaults on her, until by the spring 
of 1928 the persecution had reached a point never at- 
tained, in some respects, by the persecution of Nero 
or Diocletian. 

For some reason or other, Calles has an intense 
hatred of the Catholic Church, a hatred quite as great 
as that of Cromwell. An American journalist in 
Mexico City once had an opportunity of discussing 
the whole religious question with President Calles, or 
rather of listening to Calles on that subject for an 
hour and a half. This correspondent was a Protestant 
and he was not particularly interested in religious 
matters, but he came away from that interview in a 
cold sweat, and confessed to me (when he had recov- 
ered his speech) that he had been appalled by the 
abyss of hate which lay behind the Dictator’s words. 
“I saw behind his words,” he said, “ not only a life- 
time of hate, but many generations of hate. Moreover, 
in his whole mentality he is strikingly un-Mexican.” 

Another friend of mine, a foreign diplomatist who 
had to see Calles frequently, confirmed this statement 
and added that, every time the Catholic Church was 
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mentioned, the President grew black in the face and 
pounded the table with his fist. “ Of all the members 
of the Government,” added my diplomatic friend, 
“ Calles is the only one who takes the matter to heart 
in this way. The others are mostly actuated by greed.” 

I should put it somewhat differently however. I 
should say that while the others are actuated only by 
greed, Calles is actuated by both greed and f anaticism. 


V 
OBREGON 


Cartes and Obregon together form a rotativist 
Dictatorship of a kind very unusual in history, and 
unique in the world at present. It is said that in a 
secret compact which was made, over ten years ago, 
between these two men, it was laid down that they 
should succeed one another alternatively, and in 1924 
Calles did succeed peacefully to the chair vacated by 
Obregon, after a farcical election at which a Con- 
servative, one General Angel Flores, had the temerity 
to offer himself as a candidate. Soon after the election, 
Flores was assassinated. In 1927 Obregon offered 
himself as candidate for re-election, and was strongly 
_ supported by Calles, despite the fact that the re- 
election of a President is forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion, and is detested so much by the people that the 
words “sufragio efectivo—no reeleccion” (an 
honest suffrage —no re-election) is printed to this 
day on all Government notepaper, on passports, and 
on official proclamations, like the words “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” in France, and the words 
“ Workmen of the World Unite,” in Soviet Russia. 

True, a servile Parliament had agreed in Novem- 
ber, 1926, that the words meant only “ no immediate 
re-election,” and that an ex-President was eligible if 
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he presented himself after an interval; but it was the 
business of a Constituent Assembly to clear up this 
point, not that of a Parliament. In any case Calles 
violated the Constitution by the support he gave to 
Obregon. He gave Obregén unlimited credit at the 
Bank of Mexico, made the Treasury defray the ex- 
penses of the Obregoénist Conventions throughout the 
country, and allowed those Conventions to be presided 
over in twelve States by the State Governors and to 
be packed with Government officials. At that time 
I myself saw Obregoén’s election literature posted 
on the armoured cars that accompany all railway 
trains and on the old Church of San Francisco in 
Mexico City, a church which is now Government 
property quite as much as the armoured cars. All this 
was, of course, flagrantly illegal; but Calles appar- 
ently revels in flagrant illegality. 

Gomez and Serrano, the “ anti-reelectionist can- 
didates,” as they called themselves, protested against 
these illegalities, and Gomez even went so far as to 
publish his protest, in the Ewcelsior of 28th J une, 
1927; but the answer of Calles took an unexpected 
form; he accused both Generals of rebellion. Serrano 
was shot at once, and Gomez shared the same fate 
after having been hunted down in the mountains 
where he had taken refuge. 

I shall give a detailed account of these happenings 
later on: here I only mention them to show that, in 
all probability, there is a pact between Calles and 
Obregon; and that it is unhealthy for any politician 
to get in the way of that pact by standing for the 
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Presidency. Three men have already lost their lives by 
doing so; and the absence of any opposition candidate 
at the present moment, though the Presidential elec- 
tions take place in July, is an eloquent proof of what 
I say. A soldier of the Great War would say that the 
approach to the Presidency is like an exposed point 
commanded by an enemy sniper: it is ominously 
deserted save for three dead bodies lying on the 
ground. 

The Calles-Obregén dictatorship has every chance 
of lasting as long as the Diaz dictatorship, though its 
effect on Mexico will probably be as harmful as the 
effect of the Porfirian régime was beneficial. Calles 
and Obregon have complete confidence in each other; 
and they supplement each other in a remarkable way. 
Tf one of them lack any wickedness, the other is sure 
to have it. Calles gambles but does not drink: Obregon 
drinks but does not often gamble. Calles is a bad 
soldier but a crafty politician, while Obregon is a good 
soldier but a poor politician. 

As a politician, Obregén has some curiously soft 
streaks in his character, especially when it is a question 
of enforcing drastic laws calculated to offend affable 
foreign diplomatists, pious Mexican ladies of good 
family, and wealthy corporations, whereas Calles on 
the contrary, seems to take a positive pleasure in being 
bluff, brutal and offensive. He is like the dourer kind 
of Seot while Obregén, who is said to be descended 
from an Irish exile named O’Brien, has something of 
the physical pugnacity and the moral weakness that 
often distinguishes an attractive kind of Southern 
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Trishman. A foreign diplomatist once put the same 
idea in fewer words when he said that Calles has moral 
but not physical courage, whereas Obregén has phys- 
ical but not moral courage; but I do not like to use 
the word “ moral” in connection with either of these 
gentlemen. 

Like the devil-may-care character that he is, 
Obregén does not worry much about the religious 
question; and, once he got safely into Chapultepec 
Palace, he would probably come to terms with the 
Church were it not for the fact that Calles will cer- 
tainly remain at his side in order to keep him up to 
the mark, and that he, Obregén, has now committed 
himself far too deeply to the Church’s enemies. Most 
of the corps diplomatique and some of the Mexican 
hierarchy think differently and point to Obregén’s 
laxity on the Oil question, the Land question, and 
the Church question during his last period in office, 
but in Obregén’s election address of June 1927 there 
was an unaccustomed hardness. The voice was that of 
el modesto agricultor de Cajeme, but the words were 
those of el Turco de Guaymas. In other words, that 
election address was as anti-clerical as Calles himself 
could have desired. It was filled with a panic fear of 
what he called ‘“‘ Reaction,” and panic fear is at the 
root of all persecution: the persecutors are more sub- 
ject to it than the persecuted. And Obregén has not 
only the Catholics to fear; he has also to fear his own 
partner, who would strike him down without a scruple 
if he stopped the persecution. Here also there is a dead 
body in the trench, the dead body of Venustiano Car- 
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ranza; and it will be safe to assume that, for the next 
six years, Obregon will simply be a figure-head, and 
Calles will be the master. Twice Obregon got into 
touch with the exiled Bishops, once in the autumn of 
1927 and once in the spring of 1928; but as the 
Bishops said that the anti-religious laws would have 
to be rescinded, the negotiations went no further. 

The career of Alvaro Obregon has been quite as 
shady as that of Plutarco Elias Calles, but Alvaro has 
always had a better Press, thanks to his genial and 
liberal way with newspaper men, though, as a matter 
of fact, he is wn faux bonhomme, and not of Irish 
descent; these big and boisterous men are often the 
falsest and most cunning of all. 

He has been particularly well advertised in the 
United States and in Europe, not only in newspaper 
articles but even in books; and I regret to say that in 
connection with this advertising campaign there are 
many stories of financial corruption. One English 
journalist is said to have received 50,000 pesos, and 
a large number of American newspaper men were at 
one time on Obregon’s pay-roll. A high American 
official in Mexico City once confessed to me that this 
was the case. “ How often,” he said, “ have I seen 
newspaper men come here with high professional 
ideas, to which they do not live up for long! In the 
beginning, several trenchant paragraphs appear in 
their newspapers; then there is a long silence; and, 
after that, alas! the usual praise of Obregon.” 

Obregén has many American friends who are even 
more powerful than newspaper men. I was told in 
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Mexico City that Obregén’s personal friends among 
Americans on the Arizona frontier and in California 
helped very much to stop the gun-running carried on 
by the friends of the Catholics and the Yaquis in the 
spring of 1927, gun-runners being frequently caught, 
and dumps of arms being often discovered. 

Nevertheless, Alvaro Obregon is quite as disrepu- 
table a character as his colleague, Plutarco Elias 
Calles — which is saying a good deal. 

We first hear of him as the owner of a farm of 
about 50 acres, the Quinta Chilla near the obscure vil- 
lage of Huatabampo in Sonora. Then he became the 
municipal President of Huatabampo; and might have 
remained in that position till this day were it not for 
the rebellion of Madero. Previous revolts against the 
authority of Porfirio Diaz had left him cold — be- 
cause they were fore-doomed to failure: on one occa- 
sion, indeed, he promised to join an insurgent leader, 
but failed to do so, and even took the opposite side, 
with the result that the insurrecto was defeated and 
killed. The Madero revolution was quite a different 
matter, however, being backed up by powerful in- 
terests in the United States and well supplied with 
arms and ammunition which were allowed to cross the 
frontier without let or hindrance on the part of the 
American authorities. 

Having appropriated the sum of 3,000 pesos which 
he found in the municipal treasury (he did not take 
more because that was all there was), he spent it on 
the arming and equipping of a gang of Weary Willies 
at the head of whom he presented himself, sword in 
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hand, to the Governor of Sonora who saluted him as 
Lieutenant-Colonel; gave him back his 3,000 pesos 
(under the impression that they were his private 
property); and named his followers “the Fourth 
Battalion of Sonora.” 

Thus began Obregén’s Napoleonic career. He was 
successful as a soldier; and he had the discernment to 
strike a bargain with Calles, whom he created General 
and placed at the head of all the Police in Sonora, 
when he himself marched south against Carranza. 

As a result of that campaign, he was President for 
one term, and it was during his Presidency that the 
disgraceful murder of Mrs. Rosalie Evans took place 
and the breaking off by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald of 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and 
Mexico. “ The Rosalie Evans Letters” place Obre- 
gén in a bad light; they show us that Obregén was 
reluctant to protect Mrs. Evans against the Bolshevik 
villagers who had illegally seized part of her estate; 
that he took no steps to punish her murderers; and 
that he resented the plain speaking of the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires on this subject. 

Obregon induced the United States to renew diplo- 
matic relations by saying that the article in the 
Constitution which referred to Petroleum lands was 

not retroactive, but when Calles came into power he 
explained that the article and the law based on it were 
retroactive. 

In these circumstances, it is difficult to understand 
the optimism with which some American newspapers 
and some foreign diplomatists look forward to Obre- 
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gon’s accession to power in December 1928, though 
of course it is easy enough to understand the joy of 
Obreg6n’s rich Yankee friends. 

During the war, Obregén was a bitter enemy of 
America, and therefore a friend of Germany, to which 
he sent so much goods that he was listed in the Black 
Book both of the United States and of England. On 
account of his being thus officially listed, he was once 
refused bags which he wanted to buy for his agricul- 
tural produce by two large British firms which are 
established in Mexico, and which employ, between 
them, some seven thousand men. Obregon has never 
forgiven these firms, and has not only boycotted them 
ever since, but has even succeeded in having the duty 
on imported bags lowered, in order that they may be 
ruined. In other words he is bitter, small-minded, and 
ready to injure even his own country if he can at the 
same time injure a personal enemy. 

His return to civil life, on leaving office, was hailed 
by many newspapers in the United States as an 
astounding and auspicious event; and it is not often 
indeed that a Mexican President does leave office 
without a row; as a rule he leaves Chapultepec for the 
cemetery. He returned, like Cincinnatus, to the 
plough, in other words to his great estate of 12,000 
acres at Cajeme. Enthusiastic journalists followed 
him thither, and described afterwards how he em- 
ployed over one thousand men and how favourably 
Cajeme, with its cultivated fields, its flour-mills, and 
its bustle contrasted with the arid deserts of Sonora. 
But el modesto agricultor de Cajeme, as Obregon is 
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called by ironical Mexican journalists, is a humbug 
who owes most of his popularity abroad to skilful 
propaganda. His delight in country life is a pose for 
the edification of the United States, which seems to 
have a traditional sympathy with republican Presi- 
dents who were born in a log cabin and passed their 
boyhood splitting rails. Instead of rejoicing in country 
life, Obregén disliked it and manifested extreme 
anxiety to return to Chapultepec where he could 
squeeze more money out of the Mexican people. 

While waiting to get back, he borrowed large sums 
of money from the Government bank (for agricul- 
tural purposes of course); and induced the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to spend over half-a-million 
pesos on the port of Yavaros, simply because that port 
is convenient to his estate. As there are only fourteen 
feet of water on the bar, which is continually shifting, 
this money might as well have been thrown into the 
sea, though it might be better to spend it on Guaymas, 
Mazatlan, Manzanillo or some of the other Pacific 
ports, which badly need improvement. 


VI 
THE MEN AROUND CALLES 


Tue men around Calles are worthy of him, though 
some of them are still worthier of comic opera. 

Luis Leén, who was for some time Minister of 
Agriculture, has no acquaintance with the science of 
agriculture, or with any animal used in agriculture 
save the ordinary domestic bull, for until he entered 
politics, he was a professional bull-fighter. 

Another Minister, who posed as being peculiarly 
the friend of the Poor, kept up four separate and ex- 
pensive establishments in the Federal Capital, with 
a mistress and a Rolls Royce in each; and though he 
murdered one of those mistresses some time ago in a 
fit of jealousy, the matter was easily hushed up. 

As General Francisco Serrano and General Ar- 
nulfo Gomez were both Sonora men, and as they were, 
until the middle of 1927, faithful henchmen of the 
President, I shall glance at their careers also. 

Serrano, as a boy, had been a fiddler in a disorderly 
house, but he afterwards joined a circus, and, by sheer 
force of character, raised himself to the position of 
chief clown. From the position of chief clown in a 
circus to that of General in the Mexican Army is an 
easy transition, for, in order to become a General, one 
has only got to equip a few scallywags and lead them 
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to the assistance of some politician who happens to 
be in difficulties. Now, Serrano joined Obregon when 
Obregén was in very great difficulties, and it was he 
and not Obregén who deserves the credit for the lat- 
ter’s famous march of 8,000 kilometres from Sonora 
to Mexico City. He was rewarded with the portfolio 
of War Minister in Obregén’s Government, and he 
retained that position for some years despite the fact 
that his private life was not quite what Americans or 
Englishmen would call respectable. In fact, his addic- 
tion to drink, gambling and debauchery was so no- 
torious that even the Mexicans noticed it, and when 
the election campaign began in June 1927, his two 
rivals, Obregén and Gomez, made pointed reference 
to these little weaknesses. The first posters of Gomez 
bore a portrait of himself with the words “ E] Hombre 
sin Vicios ” (the man without vices) underneath, the 
allusion being to the rival who had all the vices; and 
the original draft of Obregén’s election address con- 
tained such a violent attack on the private life of his 
former Minister for War that, in order to prevent the 
immediate outbreak of hostilities, the more crafty 
Calles persuaded his hot-headed colleague to omit 
most of this onslaught. 

Even while occupying the position of Minister of 
War, Serrano could not observe the usual conventions 
of polite society. Once on a night of revelry, he threw 
a nude woman out of a window, and though she was 
seriously injured by the fall, Serrano continued to 
hold his post. Whenever he contracted debts in a 
tavern, a brothel, or a gambling-hell, he had an easy 
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way of signing a cheque on the War Office for the 
amount telling the debtor to collect it there next morn- 
ing; but after that impecunious and long-suffering 
institution had paid out over two million pesos in this 
way, even Obregén became scandalized, with the 
result that Serrano was sent to Kurope for a year and 
a half on an ideal sort of official mission with no duties 
attached to it but with full pay and all travelling 
expenses. 

This singular forbearance on the part of President 
Obregon was probably due to his feeling of gratitude 
towards this drunken soldier for his past services, but 
it may also have been due to the fact that he himself 
had mixed occasionally in Serrano’s revels. At one 
time, indeed, Obregén, Calles, Serrano and a few 
other choice spirits were in the habit of gambling 
heavily together; and in one night Serrano lost 75,000 
pesos to the famous Mexican bullfighter Gaone, who 
won 100,000 pesos in all on that occasion from these 
three gay and disreputable adventurers. 

As will be seen later, Serrano’s decision to stand 
for the Presidency brought on him the wrath of the 
Duumvirs; had it not been for that unfortunate 
decision, he might still be holding a high position and 
at the same time getting as much amusement out of 
life as ever. 

Although, as we have just seen, Gomez presented 
himself, somewhat pharisaically, to the electorate as 
“the man without vices ” (el hombre sin vicios), and 
though I am told that the Catholics finally decided 
to support him, faute de mieua, he also was a typical 
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Sonoran politician and had long been a tool of Calles. 
The Catholics say that during the Jalisco insurrection 
he made friends with the Catholic insurrectos, and 
afterwards betrayed them to the Government. In his 
boyhood he had been a pedlar; and he really seems to 
have had fewer vices than Serrano, though of course 
that does not mean that he was a saint. 

The two men who have done more than any others 
to maintain Calles in power are General Joaquin 
Amaro and General Roberto Cruz. Amaro is the 
Minister of War or Secretary for War, to use the 
Mexican title, a man of about thirty-five years of age, 
and a pure-blooded Indian. He acts not only as Minis- 
ter of War but also, on occasion, as Commander-in- 
Chief, and throughout the year 1927 he was in charge 
of the operations against the Catholics in Jalisco, 
Zacatecas, Colima, Michoacan, and_ several other 
States, and is still in charge of these operations. In 
this work he has not been conspicuously successful, 
partly no doubt on account of his eagerness to make 
money by sparing land-owners able to pay heavy 
bribes. At first he decided to form concentration 
camps, and to waste all the country outside them, his 
object being to leave the guerillas nothing to subsist 
upon; but finally he spared the crops and herds and 
haciendas of such hacendados as paid him enough to 
equip a certain number of soldiers; and I heard that 
much of this money went to himself. 

The Catholic insurrection I shall deal with later; 
here I shall confine myself to saying that it was badly 
organized and badly conducted, and that Amaro 
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showed no military talent by the way he handled it. 
This insurrection is much worse now, that is, in the ~ 
spring of 1928, than it was in the spring of 1927; but, 
though Amaro does not shine as a fighter, he has suc- 
ceeded at ali events in keeping the army solid behind 
Calles, for the last two years. Some battalions broke 
away, it is true, at the time of Serrano’s murder, but 
they soon returned to their allegiance; and at the time 
of writing (April 1928) the army is all on the side of 
the Dictator, This is a very exceptional circumstance 
in recent Mexican history, and speaks well for Amaro, 
who probably pays the soldiers and does not steal their 
boots as Mexican Generalisimos generally do. 

When one speaks of the Mexican “army,” one 
should use inverted commas, as when one speaks of 
the “ Liberals,” ‘‘ Constitutionalists,” ‘‘ Patriots ” or 
“Congress” of Mexico; for everything save the 
Church is opera bouffe. The “ soldiers ” are generally 
men of the worst antecedents, many of them being 
actual criminals wanted by the police, for, in organis- 
ing his revolutionary forces, Carranza recruited all 
the bandits in the country, took all the able-bodied 
criminals he found in the jails, and attracted to his 
service as officers such evil-doers as had had the wit to 
keep out of jail. 

An entertaining book could be filled with the 
humorous stories which are told of the Mexican army. 
One story told to me by an American settler on the 
West coast was about a Mexican General at Chihua- 
hua who was amazed, one day, to receive five hundred 
thousand pesos to pay his troops who had not been 
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paid for years; and who had been “living on the 
country ” since the days of Diaz. Evidently there was 
a revolution brewing, and the President of the mo- 
ment was anxious to make sure of the troops near the 
American frontier. 

When he had recovered from his astonishment, the 
General immediately brought the money across the 
frontier to El Paso, where he deposited it under his 
own name in an American bank. In J udrez, on the 
way back, he seized a goods train and had it brought 
to Chihuahua, where he discovered to his disgust that 
it was laden with soap —a luxury which this hardy 
warrior never used. But, as there was no help for it, 
the General called together his soldiers, showed them 
the train, and said “ Hijos mios! I know that your 
salaries are in arrears, and that most of you are bare- 
footed; and I deeply regret that I am unable to pay 
you. But here is soap! It is yours. Sell it and make all 
you can out of it, or, alternatively, boil your blasted 
heads in it for all I care.” 

For the next ten days Chihuahua and its environs 
were full of soldiers selling soap at prices which can 
only be described, in the language of the trade, as “an 
alarming sacrifice.” But they never thought of using 
it on themselves. 

As might be surmised, the officers are generally of 
the same type as the men, being without military 
training. Some are bandits, like Pancho Villa, who 
won his spurs in the revolution by conspicuous ferocity 
and cruelty. The Federal Army was disbanded at the 
triumph of the revolution against Diaz. 
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Less than three years ago, Amaro was himself a 
professional bandit in the State of Michoacan, and 
his speciality lay in wrecking trains and robbing 
ranches. It would hardly be correct to say that he was 
“on the run”; on the contrary it was the wealthier 
inhabitants of that State who were “ on the run” with 
Amaro after them. At that time he wore in the lobe 
of his right ear an ear-ring; and though he wears it no 
longer, he is still a bandit and the lobe of his ear is still 
pierced. I may add that he learned to read and write 
only after he became a Cabinet Minister; but probably 
his illiteracy was a recommendation in the eyes of his 
astute Syrian employer, for a more educated General 
might have been ambitious, like Gomez and Serrano. 

English manufacturers will be pleased to learn that 
he is an enthusiastic admirer of their cloth, their 
leather, their cutlery, and their polo sticks — for he 

is passionately fond of polo. His wife is, by the way, 
~a white woman, and a good Catholic, like the wife of 
Roberto Cruz and like the wives of nearly all the other 
Sonoran chiefs. When she accepted him, it was only 
on condition that they would be married in Church; 
but here a difficulty arose owing to the old Indian 
padre who had been asked to perform the ceremony 
refusing to do so on the ground that Amaro had been 
living with an Indian woman, Amaro overcame the 
old man’s scruples, it is said, by sending six armed 
soldiers with orders either to fetch him or to shoot him 
in case he refused to come. From this it may be seen, 
first that the Indian padre is sometimes weak, and, 
secondly, that Amaro is somewhat of a Sheik. Young, 
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handsome, and resolute, he gives some astute Ameri- 
can diplomatists the impression that he will one day 
have a shot at the Presidency, but though, after 
Obregén and Calles, it might well seem impossible 
that intellectual or educational deficiencies should bar 
anybody from Chapultepec, Amaro’s intellectual and 
educational cargo is rather too light, just as Pancho 
Villa’s was. 

Next to Amaro, the subordinate whom Calles has 
found most useful to him is General Roberto Cruz, 
the chief of Police. As I shall have something to say 
of Roberto when I come to describe the religious per- 
secution, he shall not detain us long in this chapter. 
Naturally brutal and cruel, he was at first a terror to 
the criminals who swarmed in the Mexican capital 
some years ago; and gruesome tales were then told of 
how on their way to the Penal Colony in the Islas 
Marias, boatloads of them disappeared mysteriously. 
Calles encouraged this taste for illegality in his sub- 
ordinate, and has now involved him in so many fright- 
ful killings, that there can be no forgiveness for him 
in case of a Catholic triumph. “ They never pardon 
who have done the wrong,” and consequently Cruz 
will never pardon the Catholics whom he has op- 
pressed. Even if tried to-morrow by Mexican Jaw and 
under an impartial administration, his life would in- 
fallibly pay the forfeit of the murders he has com- 
mitted, despite the fact that Calles made him commit 
them. 

He is not anti-clerical, but has become so through 
panic fear of a Catholic revolution. In short, he is 
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tied, hand and foot, to Calles, so much so that, in 
September 1927, he betrayed to Calles his best friend, 
General Serrano, owing to his dread that Serrano’s 
triumph would mean the establishment of a just 
administration. 

Hence it is that he guards the villainous dictator as 
he would guard a jewel of great price, that he unearths 
all the plots against him, seizes all the secret printing 
presses of Calles’s enemies, even the presses which 
only turn out religious propaganda. In his panic ter- 
ror, he tortures prisoners, strikes ladies, shoots and 
stabs like a maniac. Decidedly he is a useful tool; and 
the dictator showed perspicacity when he selected him. 


Vil 
HOW RIVALS ARE DEALT WITH 


Caries and Obregén are the Duumvirs who rule 
Mexico though of course they do not call themselves 
Duumvirs: on the contrary they attribute their rota- 
tory “election” to the votes of the people, votes 
which were not counted at all. But woe betide any- 
body who puts up as opposition candidate. General 
Francisco Serrano and General Arnulfo Gomez did 
so in June 1927 and were both killed before the end 
of the year. For a few months they were allowed to 
hold election meetings and all went well, save that, as 
I have already pointed out, Gomez complained pub- 
licly of the support which Calles was openly but 
illegally giving Obregon. This action did not increase 
the popularity of Gomez with the Duumvirs, already 
incensed against him owing to the fact that he was 
gaining over to his side many military men (civilians 
do not count in a Mexican election), by his slogan of 
“ No re-election.” 

The Duumvirs determined therefore to eliminate 
both the Opposition candidates, and, to do them jus- 
tice, they struck with a rapidity and a skill which 
Lenin himself could not have bettered. Their coup 
was, in fact, a model of its kind. In preparation, in 
timeliness, in execution, in swiftness, and, above all, 
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in the indispensable propaganda which followed close 
on the assassinations, it was a veritable masterpiece. 
Instead of having the two candidates arrested and 
tried, they sent soldiers to shoot them without trial. 
The remarkable event which occurred in Mexico dur- 
ing the early part of October 1927 was not an unsuc- 
cessful insurrection on the part of Serrano and 
Gomez, it was a successful cowp d‘E tat on the part of 
Calles and Obregon. 

Serrano, who had a weakness for alcohol, gambling, 
and gaiety, had gone to his country house at Cuerna- 
vaca for a merry week-end, and had brought with him 
thirteen civilian friends. On the other hand, Calles, 
Obregon, General Amaro, and General Alvarez, had 
got together, like conspirators, in Chapultepec Pal- 
ace. An absolutely reliable force of troops under Gen- 
eral Claudio Fox and General Juan Dominguez was 
sent to arrest and execute Serrano and all his guests; 
and they not only carried out their mission but robbed 
and tortured their victims as well. One of those vic- 
tims was a youth from Torreon who was acting as one 
of the election campaign managers for Serrano. He 
seems to have joined Serrano by chance on the eve of 
the Cuernavaca picnic and to have been invited to 
take part in it, and to have had no idea that his em- 
ployer intended to carry out a revolution next 
August. The wrists and ankles of this youth were 
so tightly bound with wire that, when the corpse 
was delivered to his family, his father fainted 
while making an unsuccessful attempt to undo the 
wires. 
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Serrano had received a blow from a musket on the 
head, before being riddled with bullets; and, though 
he had 17,000 pesos in his pockets when he left the 
Federal Capital, the pockets were empty and turned 
‘nside out when the body was handed over to the rela- 
tives. This mark of a pocket turned inside out should, 
by the way, be assumed as a crest or heraldic device 
by the Duumvirs, for it will be remembered that when 
they had the unfortunate Don Venustiano Carranza 
put to death in a wretched hut at Tlaxcalantongo, it 
was placed on record afterwards that “the trousers 
pockets were turned inside out.” Yet for the unwork- 
able Constitution which this verbose and misguided 
old gentleman drew up in 1917 in flowery language 
but with no authority from the people, Calles and 
Obregén profess a reverence like that professed by 
pious Moslems for the Koran! 

A pocket turned inside out would certainly be the 
most suitable sign under which Calles and Co. could 
do business; and I am afraid that Mexico will look 
like a pocket turned inside out before these two gen- 
tlemen have done with her. 

Enrique Monteverde, Serrano’s private secretary, 
was murdered with his master, and, like him, robbed 
of all his money. He had 5,000 pesos in his pockets 
when he left Mexico City; but when his body was 
brought to the military hospital, his pockets also were 
empty and turned inside out. 

The pickpocket in both cases seems to have been 
General Fox, for next day he was buying jewellery 
— for lady friends, it is to be presumed, as Mexican 
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Generals generally spend their blood-money in this 
way. His fellow-killer, General Juan Dominguez, 
was not left out in the cold, however, for Calles sent 
him a special order authorizing him to take possession 
of Serrano’s expensive motor-car. 

Of course Calles had no right to confiscate private 
property in this way; and his execution of the thir- 
teen civilian guests of Serrano was a clear breach of 
the Constitution, which insists emphatically that un- 
der no circumstances shall civilians be tried by a mili- 
tary court. But, during the month of October, thou- 
sands of civilians were executed throughout Mexico 
after trial by court martial or, more frequently, with- 
out any trial at all. In Mexico City, two Congress- 
men, Barros and Valle, were arrested and executed 
despite their constitutional immunity as deputies; 
but, in order to cover up this flagrant violation of the 
Constitution, Calles ordered Congress next day to 
expel these dead men and predate their expulsion. 
Congress meekly obeyed, owing to the fact that in 
obedience to a previous order of the Dictator, it had 
purged itself of all deputies who were not tools of the 
Duumvirate. The army, the civil service, and the 
Press had been similarly purged; so that there now 
exists in Mexico a Dictatorship like that which rules 
Russia. 

And many of the methods of that Dictatorship are 
absolutely Russian especially the practice of assas- 
sination by civilian Communists, in other words by 
members of the Crom, which is under the direct con- 
trol of Luis N. Morones, ex-Minister of Commerce, 
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Industry and Labour, and which corresponds some- 
what to the Communist party in Russia. 

One of their victims in October 1927, was Charles 
Robinson, who was both a Congressman and a Colonel 
in the army, but who obtained leave of absence from 
the army when he entered Congress, and therefore 
enjoyed personal immunity against arrest. Because 
he was opposed to the re-election of Obregén, he was 
killed like a dog in the street by a member of the 
Crom. 

It is true that Gomez and Serrano intended to re- 
volt, but they had decided to wait till July 1928, when 
_ the Presidential elections would be held, so that all 
the world might see from the unfair way in which the 
elections had been conducted that revolution was the 
only means by which they could prevent a pair of 
scoundrels from ruling Mexico alternatively for many 
years to come. 

Here we have, by the way, an explanation of the 
political instability which prevails in Latin America 
where the crux is not the revolutions but the unfair 
elections by means of which corrupt and mendacious 
Governments can remain in power indefinitely if they 
are not turned out by revolution. 

It must be admitted, I repeat, that Calles acted on 
this occasion with great resolution, rapidity, and un- 
scrupulousness. A mutiny took place in Mexico City 
after the news of Serrano’s execution had been re- 
ceived, but it was partial, unorganized, and therefore 
unsuccessful. It would have been very different if 
led by Francisco Serrano, who had, only four months 


General Arnulfo Gomez and General Francesco Serrano pre- 
sented themselves as candidates te the presidency in opposi- 
tion to General Obregon 


General Obregén became sole presidential candidate when 
General Serrano’s house party was riddled with bullets and 
General Gomez met death in a mountain cemetery 
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earlier, been the General Officer Commanding of all 
the troops in the Valley of Mexico, and who had en- 
deared himself to the soldiers by his military talent 
as well as by that reckless generosity which is so often 
found in association with alcoholic excess. Calles, as 
I have already pointed out, is neither a soldier nor a 
drinker, but he had taken care to summon to his side 
Obregon, who is both; and these two, with Amaro and 
several other Generals in whom absolute confidence 
could be placed, formed a fairly efficient General 
Headquarters in Chapultepec Palace until all 
danger had passed. 

The outer world knew nothing of what was hap- 
pening, for Calles had isolated Mexico by stopping 
all unofficial telegrams as well as all letters and all 
railway trains. Then he told his story to the American 
public, and in American journalism it is of vital im- 
portance for a man in Calles’ position to tell his story 
first, as an editor generally sticks to the first inter- 
pretation which he publishes, being unwilling to con- 
fess that he has been duped. Now, Calles presented 
his case to the American public with such skill and 
moderation that it is impossible to give all the credit 
of this presentation to himself: he must have been 
“coached ” by the renegade journalists whom he has 
about him, and who know perfectly how to manage 
the Press of the United States. He deplored the at- 
tempt that had been made by a couple of disloyal 
Generals to prevent the people from peacefully elect- 
ing a new President. He declared that he had fre- 
quently been warned of their treasonable prepara- 
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tions, but had withheld his hand in the hope that they 
would reform and be good. He made a pathetic ref- 
erence to his own unwearied and unselfish efforts to 
secure the purity of the election and the integrity of 
the ballot-box. 

This was exactly the right note to strike in the 
United States, for it prevented the Pacifists from in- 
quiring too closely into the methods which the Presi- 
dent had employed in squelching the “ revolt,” while 
at the same time those methods recommended them- 
selves to that worship of autocracy, efficiency, ruth- 
lessness, and success, which is becoming more and 
more a Yankee characteristic. For some weeks after 
the crushing of the revolt, the Press of the United 
States was full of admiration for “‘ Mexico’s Man of 
Tron.” In an article under that heading which ap- 
peared soon afterwards in a leading newspaper of 
New York, the phrase was repeated, in various forms, 
about twenty times; and the writer waxed enthusiastic 
even over Calles’ defiance of the United States. “ The 
iron in Calles’ unyielding nature,” he says, “has also 
been bared in the relations of the Mexican Govern- 
ment with the American State Department over the 
enforcement of land and oil laws. . . . But Calles 
never budged.” 

As for the handful of terrorized correspondents 
who were left in Mexico City, they were down on all 
fours in front of this Iron god. To find a parallel for 
the panegyrics they cabled, one would have to go back 
to the files of the Moniteuwr in the days of the first 
Napoleon; and it must be remembered that England 
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is dependent on these enthusiasts for all her Mexican 
information. Even in private letters home, the mem- 
bers of the English colony in Mexico refrain from 
criticism for they know the excellence of the censor- 
ship that has been established in Mexico City, but in 
private conversation with trustworthy countrymen 
they maintain that Calles has played ducks and 
drakes with the constitution which he professes to 
worship. 

If Calles were to read these strictures of mine, he 
would, I think, laugh good-humouredly, for he has 
won the hand. He took advantage of the Gomez- 
Serrano disturbance to purge the Army and the Con- 
gress and all the Public Offices of his opponents. He 
ordered the Legislature to prolong the Presidential 
term to six years — and it did so. He has thoroughly 
mastered the native press and the foreign journalists. 
Up to October Ist, 1927, he was seriously annoyed by 
adverse criticism, very ably written, which appeared 
occasionally in the two greatest newspapers of Mexico 
City, the Eacelsior and the Universal. He tried at 
first to bring pressure to bear on these papers through 
the Labour organization Crom, which, acting through 
Communist compositors, threatens editors with a 
strike if they persist in criticising the Calles Dictator- 
ship; and a strike, I might remark parenthetically, is 
no joke in Mexico, for if the printers walk out of a 
printing-office, the red flag of the Crom is hoisted 
over the door, and a gendarme takes his stand beneath 
it till the strikers win; in other words the Government 
takes the side of the strikers. But the compositors of 
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the Ewcelsior and the Universal could not be seduced 
from their allegiance to papers that treated them well, 
and nothing could be done. The October coup gave 
Calles a chance to get rid of all his journalistic critics, 
and he made good use of that opportunity. In fact he 
has expelled every one of them — Felix Palavicini 
of the Universal, (founder and occasional contributor 
but not actually connected with it, ) Edward Pallares 
also of the Universal, José Elguero of the E«celsior, 
Victoriano Salado Alvarez who was Assistant Secre- 
tary of Foreign affairs in the time of Porfirio Diaz, 
and all the rest. Their expulsion marks the extinction 
of the last spark of independence in Mexican jour- 
nalism; for, despite the fact that they had to exercise 
great caution, their articles on Mexican affairs were 
extraordinarily valuable and illuminating. I shall 
give here an extract from one, which appeared in the 
Universal. 


“ What we lack are moderate laws, firm guarantees 
for work, security for investments and a social equi- 
librium. What we have in excess are radical laws, 
fantastic doctrines, social demoralization provoked by 
political deception, uncertainty regarding property, 
wages, conditions of life and education, and, above all, 
great lies advanced as gospel, and great errors dis- 
guised as principles of redemption. 

“To the naked, incontestable facts of depopu- 
lation, misery in the fields, diminishing produc- 
tion, forced importation of food, clothing and medi- 
cines, there comes the persistent, increasmg power 
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of radical laws and means of restriction and regu- 
lation.” 

This is the truth about Mexico, and Mexico is not 
lost so long as she produces men who can write like 
this at a time when it is very dangerous to do so, men 
who are not only an honour to journalism but who 
would also make good Cabinet ministers and upright 
judges. North Americans are too often inclined to as- 
sume that Mexico contains no men fit to rule, but this 
is a great mistake for I have myself seen in Mexico 
many conservative lawyers, authors, journalists, and 
publicists, who in mental calibre, in educational train- 
ing, in executive ability, and in the finished courtesy 
of their manners, are at least the equal of any states- 
men I ever-met with in Washington. One of these 
men is Senor Elguero, who enjoys a high reputation 
in Mexico, Central America and Spain on account of 
his editorials and his high character as an individual. 

But such men are out of power; and cannot get in, 
so long as the Calles-Obregén pact remains in force. 


Vill 
THE CAUSE OF THE PERSECUTION 


Sucu is Calles. How could a Christian Church 
place its organization under the control of such a man? 
Yet the Catholic Church of Mexico would do so if it 
obeyed the anti-religious laws which Calles has drawn 
up and promulgated. 

The men around Calles are equally unfit to control 
the Church. But the Legislature? The Legislature is 
no protection. The Ewcelsior of 4th January, 1927 
gave an editorial description of the 1926 session of the 
legislature and then made the following comment: 

“The Senate shows a beautiful balance: it has lost 
ten per cent, of its members (killed) which is quite 
honourable for a fighting body. Saloon brawls, par- 
liamentary disputes, acts of revenge by chieftains 
and enemies are responsible for these parliamentary 
disasters.” 

But how did the religious persecution in Mexico 
actually originate? 

The answer to that question is easy, in fact it con- 
sists of one word — greed. As I have already ex- 
plained in my preface and in Chapter III, Part I, 
the so-called “ Liberals”? had got into the habit of 
living on the Church, and their present onslaught is 
the logical outcome of all their previous confiscations ; 
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it is an attempt at a complete absorption of the 
Church by the State — and by such a State! — and 
would mean the absolute disappearance of the Church, 
not a continuance of its life in subordination to the 
State. 

To realize that this is the case, we have only got to 
examine the anti-religious laws which Calles has 
drawn up and promulgated. According to these laws, 
the ownership of all churches is vested in the Federal 
Government, and the Federal Government reserves 
the right to determine which of them shall continue 
to be used as churches. 

In France this provision would not mean much, 
as there is no fear of Notre-Dame being turned into a 
mosque; but in Mexico, where, even under my own 
eyes, a church serving a busy quarter and always 
crowded, the church of La Soledad, has been taken 
from the congregation and is to be turned into a 
museum, there is real danger of a wholesale alienation 
of churches from the object for which they were built. 

No new place of worship may be dedicated with- 
out the permission of the Government. All acts of 
religion must be performed within the churches. The 
Mexican State Legislatures determine the maximum 
number of clergymen, which was fixed at about one 
priest for every 15,000 Catholics, but one State has 
decreed that the Catholics are entitled to one priest 
for every 30,000. Another State has declared that all 
priests must marry and must be over forty years of 
age. No clergyman and no religious corporation may 
establish or conduct primary schools or instructions 
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for scientific research or the diffusion of knowledge. 
All spiritual exercises or religious instruction in pri- 
vate schools are forbidden. Even a crucifix is not 
allowed in the building. The Church may not establish 
or conduct institutions for the sick and the poor. Re- 
ligious corporations are forbidden to own not only 
churches but clerical residences, schools, orphan asy- 
lums, convents or any other building used for religious 
or educational or charitable purposes. All ministers 
of religion are forbidden to criticize these and similar 
provisions of the Constitution or to criticize the Gov- 
ernment or the authorities. No religious periodical 
and no periodical with a marked tendency in favour 
of religion may comment upon political affairs, or 
publish anything whatsoever concerning the political 
authorities. No clergymen may vote or hold public 
office or take part in any political assemblage. 

“But,” it is said, “the Mexican Church was tre- 
mendously rich. According to the London Daily Ea- 
press of April 10th, 1928, President Calles made the 
following statement to the correspondent of that 
paper ‘ Mexicans own only one-third of the wealth 
of their country, and of that third the Roman Catholic 
Church owns sixty per cent.’ ” 

This is one of those parrot cries which are repeated 
hundreds of times, but which are nevertheless false. 
The first Mexican administration to confiscate the 
wealth of the Church finished its labours in 1866, and 
the valuation of that wealth which it gave was, in 
round numbers, sixty-two million dollars. If to that 
we add what the Kings of Spain had previously con- 
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fiscated — for even they did some confiscating on 
their own account — we get seventy-two million dol- 
lars, which sum includes hospitals, schools, lands, 
houses and hospital funds. Let us add to this twenty- 
eight million dollars for the vestments, chalices, 
church buildings, ete., and we get a total of one hun- 
dred million dollars at the time of the Church’s great- 
est prosperity, that is, over seventy years ago. 

Now, one hundred million dollars was not sixty 
per cent of the third of Mexico’s wealth. 

According to the Baptist Year Book for the year 
1916, the value of the invested funds and property 
belonging in that year to the Baptist denomination 
in the United States was given at $98,000,000; the 
income of the same church was given at $43,000,000; 
and its church buildings and other unproductive 
properties were valued at $173,000,000. Finally, it 
had over 36,000 clergymen against Mexico’s 10,000 
Catholic priests. 

We hear a great deal about “the vast number” 
of priests in Mexico. One globe-trotter comments 
on them in his book; other globe-trotters follow suit; 
and sometimes English and American Catholics ad- 
mit, weakly, that the proportion of priests is too high. 
But it is no higher than the proportion in Europe, 
where it is about one to one thousand. That is the 
proportion in Ireland. In Glasgow, it is one to fifteen 
hundred Catholics, but Archbishop Mackintosh finds 
that this entails too much work on the priest and is 
trying to make it one to one thousand. 

In England, where the Established Church is al- 
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ways complaining that it is undermanned, there are 
20,000 Anglican clergymen for two and a half million 
communicants. That would work out at one Anglican 
clergyman for every 125 communicants yet, under 
the Calles law, the legislature of one State decrees 
that every 30,000 Catholics must be content with one 
priest! Moreover, we must bear in mind the fact that 
a Catholic priest is, as a rule, a busier man than a 
Protestant clergyman; he has seven sacraments to 
administer whereas some Protestant clergymen do not 
seem to have more than one or two. And he is partic- 
ularly busy in a primitive country like Mexico where, 
out of a population of fifteen millions, there are only 
one million whites, all the rest being Indians or mestt- 
zos (half-castes) who very often expect the priest to 
give them advice not only about their souls but about 
their bodies, their ailments, the education of their 
children, and the sowing of their maize. 

Some Americans may disagree with this and say, 
“ Yes, we thought so. Ignorance, dirt and degeneracy 
always follow in the trail of Rome. Look how dif- 
ferent things are in the United States, where every 
workman has his bath.” The average American or 
British Protestant would be too courteous to hold 
such language especially to Roman Catholics or to 
Spaniards; but, if he were to speak with absolute 
frankness, he would probably put his views on 
Mexico in words somewhat like these: — 

“ Mexico is a land of perpetual revolution and 
turmoil. It is a failure, and that for two reasons, first 
because it was colonized by a decadent race, the Span- 
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iards, and secondly because it was taught by a deca- 
dent Church, the Church of Rome. The success of 
England and of North America shows at once the 
‘superiority of the Anglo-Saxon civilization and the 
Protestant religion. The priests in Mexico tried to 
keep the people in ignorance, and always showed a 
preference for a despotic form of Government. The 
Anglo-Saxons stand for education and democracy: 
hence it is that they lead the world to-day. The best 
thing that could happen to Old Mexico would be 
that she followed New Mexico into the bosom of 
the United States, which would assure her a good 
Government, true religion, and compulsory edu- 
cation.” 

Now, before going further, let us examine this 
theory. To Anglo-Saxon Protestants it is as interest- 
ing and simple and attractive as “ Westward Ho” 
is to an English schoolboy, but unfortunately it will 
not bear investigation. In the first place Mexico is 
not Spanish. Out of a population of fifteen millions, 
there are only about one million whites, not all of them 
Spanish, and this white colony is decreasing every 
year. There are about three million pure-blooded 
Indians, and eleven million mestizos or half-castes, 
but in most of these half-castes the white blood has 
been entirely absorbed by the native blood, and in all 
probability this process will continue till Mexico loses 
all claim to be called a white country, and can no 
more be called a white country than Japan. The 
average Mexican is as tawny as a Japanese, his hair 
is as black, his cheek-bones are as high, and his whole 
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appearance is as un-European. As it has been stated, 
Spain spared the native; this was a biological sin on 
her part, but a Christian virtue. The pious Pilgrim 
Fathers on the contrary, placed a price on the head of 
all Indians, men, women and children, with the result 
that to-day the United States is inhabited mostly by 
white people, whereas Mexico is almost altogether 
Indian, and it is unfair to institute a comparison be- 
tween the two. It is unfair because, despite the 
glamour of his past and the mystery which surrounds 
his origin, the American Indian is apparently a dead 
weight around the neck of civilization. This is so even 
in the United States, though the Indians there are 
so few that one would expect them to be taught at 
least reading and writing. But though, since 1789, the 
United States Government has spent on the educa- 
tion of its handful of Indians more than six hundred 
million dollars, and though numerous religious 
and charitable organizations have spent hundreds 
of millions, yet the United States census of 1916 
shows that 45 per cent of the American Indians 
are illiterate. Naturally, the proportion is higher in 
Mexico because the Indians are more numerous and 
the Government less wealthy, but it is unfair to 
accuse the Church in consequence of encouraging 
ignorance. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind that the control 
of education was taken from the Church some seventy 
years ago, and that most of the schools established 
by the Church and by the old Spaniards were, as I 
have already pointed out, confiscated by the succes- 
sive waves of “ Liberalism” that swept the country 
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— confiscated, not for the benefit of the poor but for 
the benefit of the politicians. 
_ Surrender to Calles by the Mexican Episcopate 
would certainly have meant first the reduction of the 
Mexican Church to a state of pitiful dependence on 
the Government, and eventually the disappearance 
of the Church and of organized Christianity. The 
state of dependence would be ludicrous as well as 
pitiful for, according to the law, every chapel which 
received, say, a candle as a present would have to 
report this momentous fact to the Government in 
writing and would have again to report when the 
candle had been burned. I merely give this as an in- 
stance of the minute control that would be exercised. 
Under these circumstances, the Mexican Bishops 
were right in refusing to obey the law, and in with- 
drawing altogether from the Churches. The laity 
were also within their rights when they formed the 
League for the Defence of Religious Liberty, in order 
to agitate in a constitutional manner for the repeal 
of this law; and President Calles acted with his usual 
illegality when he attempted to break up this League 
by arresting its leaders and shooting them without 
trial or after trial before a military Court, which is 
illegal in the case of civilians. At least seventy-five 
young men connected with the League, and nearly 
always connected also with the A.C.J.M., (Asocta- 
cion Catélica de la Juventud Mejicana, Catholic As- 
sociation of Mexican Youth) one of the Constituent 
bodies of the League for the Defence of Religious 
Liberty, were put to death during the first year of 
the persecution. 


PART III 


THE MARTYRS 


I 
A SUNDAY MORNING IN MEXICO CITY 


Just off the animated Paseo de la Reforma in 
Mexico City stands a huge skeleton of rusty iron bars, 
a vast structure which might under certain conditions 
be described as ghostly, for a belated reveller, seeing 
the moon shine through it, might well feel as startled 
as the Ancient Mariner when he saw the moon and 
the stars shine through the ship of the Dead. 

It is the steel framework of the House of Congress, 
begun by Porfirio Diaz in 1910 and not yet finished, 
never apparently to be finished, for all work on it 
ceased long ago. It ceased as soon as the Constitu- 
cionalistas grasped the reins of Government, because 
of the fact that they also grasped at the same time 
the funds that had been set aside by the wise old 
Conservative Dictator for the completion of this great 
national work. They grasped other funds as well; 
sixty million dollars which those great “ Reformers ” 
found in the Treasury vanished like smoke, and have 
never been heard of since. And much foreign money 
disappeared at the same time; the Madero revolution 
was carried out, in fact, by means of a large sum of 
money raised by Francisco I. Madero’s agents in 
France, for the construction of a railway. The 
railway was not, of course, constructed, and the 
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French lenders are still wondering where their money 
went to. 

All work on the new Houses of Parliament ceased 
as soon as the “ Constitutionalists ” grasped the reins 
of power; though one would have expected,.on the 
contrary, that those ardent and eloquent Parlia- 
mentarians would have devoted more attention to it 
than old Porfirio Diaz, the Mexican Mussolini, who 
was not a great talker himself and had little use for 
Parliaments. But instead of growing upwards, after 
the departure of Diaz, the unfinished building began, 
literally, to grow downwards; it visibly decreased in 
size on account of the removal from it of old iron by 
an American company which had entered into a con- 
tract with the “ revolutionary ” Government for the 
construction of certain roads. 

Of the temporary Chamber of Deputies I do not 
speak, as it is in every way beneath contempt, archi- 
tecturally as well as politically, and as the deputies 
are worthy of it. It meets for only four months of the 
year, during which time the “ legislators ” do nothing 
but talk nonsense and fight duels. During the first ten 
months of 1927, ten per cent of the legislators had 
been killed in duels or had met with violent deaths in 
other ways, but the casualties among the honourable 
and gallant gentlemen (they are nearly all Generals 
or Colonels) became so numerous after October the 
first, when Calles carried out a cowp d’Etat, that I 
lost count. When I first visited Mexico at the begin- 
ning of the Calles regime, one deputy proposed that 
they all leave their revolvers outside the Chamber 
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during discussions, but the proposal was negatived 
without a division. The legislative power has been 
practically surrendered to Calles who has been given 
the right to make new laws when the Chamber is not 
sitting, in other words Congress gives him a signed, 
blank cheque on which he can write whatever he 
likes. The laws against religion were written in this 
way by Calles or under his personal supervision. 
Nearly all the congressmen have been nominated by 
the Dictator, most of them have never seen their Con- 
stituencies, and have to sit down and think before they 
can tell you what the names of their Constituencies 
are. 

Such being the present Congress of Mexico, the 
reader will understand when I say nothing more 
about it, and why I return to the derelict skeleton of a 
Parliament building which the republic owes to Por- 
firio Diaz. 

Leading up to this ruin is the Avenida del Palacio 
Legislativo and in front of it is the Plaza de la Re- 
publica, an abomination of desolation, grass-grown 
and deserted, dead as a forum in Pompeii. A work- 
man with a wooden leg was slowly stumping across it 
on the occasion of my first visit to the place, and his 
steps echoed hollowly through the silent square. As 
in Pompeii you are shown the baker's shop and the 
sculptor’s studio, with everything left just as it was 
when the lava and the ashes came, so in the Plaza de 
la Republica you are shown the stonemasons’ sheds, 
the carpenters’ benches, the clerks’ office and the fore- 
men’s room from which life fled when the revolution- 
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ary lava rushed down from the mountains and petri- 
fied them into eternal immobility. 

In the Plaza de la Republica as in Pompeii, you 
still see the marks of the chisel on the stone, but 
in neither place do you see the chisel: in Pom- 
peii it rusted away, in Mexico it was stolen long 
ago. 

At the further entrance to the Avenida del Palacio 
Legislativo, where that dead street debouches from 
the lively Plaza de la Reforma, stands a gloomy 
building in which however there is always great 
activity, day and night, an activity which is in strik- 
ing contrast to the sepulchral stillness that broods 
over the derelict Palacio itself. In front of it there are 
always motor-cars and groups of people and armed 
sentries. Motor-cars dash in and out of its iron gates 
every few moments. There is something peculiar 
about these motor-cars. They all have drawn blinds. 
They travel at a quite illegal speed, but they evidently 
have the right of way, for their chauffeurs swenan el 
pito or blow the policeman’s whistle which gives them 
precedence over all other traffic. The chauffeurs ex- 
change rapid passwords with the sentries before the 
gates fly open. They are engulfed in the gloom of the 
umbrageous inner courtyard. The gates close again 
with an iron clang, which for some inexplicable 
reason, shakes my very soul with fear. The gates open 
again for a large hearse-like motor-car on its way out. 
There are several such cars. Grim and smooth and 
silent, they remind me horribly of the vans, freighted 
with death, that used, in the days of the Terror, to 
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issue in the early morning from the Lubyanka at 
Moscow at a time when I was myself on the wrong 
side of the Lubyanka’s iron bars. 

The chill in my soul deepens. I hear the clank of 
chains, the shooting of prison bars. Peering into the 
first patio or courtyard, I perceive, under the shadow 
of the trees, women weeping hysterically, soldiers, 
policemen, officers, jailers. Painted on the adjoining 
buildings are signs which cannot be described as re- 
assuring — Museo de Criminologia, Escuela Cientt- 
fica de Policia. . . . Good God! it is all clear to me 
now! This is the notorious Inspeccién General, the 
headquarters of the ordinary and the extraordinary 
police, of the Policia Montada and the Policia Reser- 
vada. It is the Lubyanka of Mexico. Here, with its 
windows thrown wide open, is the office of the brutal 
Roberto Cruz, the Inspector General who so much 
resembles Dzerzhinsky. Down there beneath my feet 
are the terrible subterranean dungeons where the 
Catholics are imprisoned and tortured, los sdtanos de 
la Inspeccién General. 

This, then, is the point where the Grand March of 
the Revolution stopped —at a prison-gate! The 
heroes and the generals and the silver-tongued orators 
and the torrential Constitucionalistas and the fiery 
revolutionarios (each of them with hip-pocket revol- 
vers) — they all halted here. ‘They never reached the 
Palacio Legislativo, part of which is now used as a 
garage for the cars of the Secret Police, for the Black 
Marias and the funeral autos of Liberty. Surely these 
names should be altered. This should be the Avenida 
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de la Policia, and that the Plaza de la Tirania 
Callista. 

But hark there is a trampling, mixed with loud — 
words of command and the jingle of steel. Sur- 
rounded by gendarmes who, with their rifles and 
bayonets and khaki uniforms, look to me exactly like 
soldiers, a crowd of prisoners is approaching. Kven 
at a distance I can see that this crowd is composed of 
two diametrically different elements. There are ob- 
vious Convent girls with the white veils and flowers of 
la premiere Communion, only that the veils are rent, 
and the flowers torn, and the young eyes red with 
weeping, and the smooth cheeks crimson with shame. 
Alongside these pure girls stagger the painted dregs 
of the Mexican brothels, obscene and drunken harlots 
who exude an aroma of bad alcohol, cheap scent, and 
abominable tobacco. Side by side with the daughters 
of the hidalgos, with the young sons of the Con- 
quistadores, march criminal types, men and women, 
with vice and degradation stamped on their features. 
They belong to that class of criminal whose case is 
heard in camera; and they look it: the Mexican crim- 
inal generally looks his part. Incest, parricide, knifing, 
poisoning, rape: these are his usual crimes. 

How on earth did such ill-assorted people get 
together? I turn for enlightenment to a civilian by- 
stander, and he courteously explains. It is Sunday 
morning; and General Roberto Cruz makes a prac- 
tice of sending out his myrmidons early every Sunday 
morning in order to arrest Catholics who go to Mass. 
Without a warrant and in defiance of the Constitu- 
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tion, these policemen break into private houses where 
Mass is being said and march the whole congregation 
off to the Inspeccién General — as these are being 
marched now. 

“ But apparently the police also break into broth- 
els,’ said I, glancing towards the sad Seforitas 
ironically called filles de joie. 

“No,” said the gentleman, “they never do, for 
that would be a violation of the Constitution.” 

He smiled ever so faintly and then added: “ These 
women must have been arrested for fighting in the 
street, or they were probably mixed up in some rob- 
bery or murder. There is now a robbery or a murder 
every night, and on Saturday night there are gen- 
erally quite a number.” 

So this explains it. The secret Masses are always 
said in the grey of the morning, so that the sleuth- 
hounds of Roberto Cruz generally manage to kill two 
birds with the one stone; they arrest the Senorita who 
has risen with the lark in order to hear Mass, and at 
the same time they arrest the murderer staggering 
home to bed after a night in a gambling den, or the 
prostitute trying to escape after having cut her lover’s 
throat. And they march them all three together, and 
treat them exactly alike. 

The bedraggled procession comes closer. There are 
in it diabolical faces and faces which are angelic. The 
diabolical faces are brazen; the angelic faces are red 
with humiliation. But not all the female victims of 
the persecution are young girls; some of them are 
mature or elderly women; some of them are boys, 
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evidently of pure Castilian descent, with deep-set and 
brilliant eye, bronzed cheek, and something proud and 
sumptuous in the modelling of lip and chin. Some are 
old men with the finely shaped heads and the singular 
dignity of the Spanish grandee as depicted on the 
canvas of Velasquez. 

The heavy gate slams behind them, and they are 
brought into the “ Identification Bureau ” where they 
are photographed and have their fingerprints taken 
— the murderer with blood still on his hands, and the 
young girl fresh from her first Communion. 

But among the innocent there are also men and 
women of pure Indian type, mechanics in their blue 
overalls, peons wrapt in their ponchos, brown-facea 
housemaids, hardy old market-women. Their presence 
proves, what is proved by much other evidence, that 
Mexico is Catholic to the marrow of its bones, quite 
as much as Ireland or Belgium. But, as a rule, these 
poor people are not arrested, partly because of the 
President’s pretence to be the Friend of the Poor and 
the Downtrodden, but far more because they have no 
money. : 

Well may you stare in astonishment, dear reader, 
but, as a matter of fact, this religious persecution is 
largely a matter of “ graft”: it is much less a case of 
odium theologicum than of aura sacra fames. Heavy 
fines are imposed (quite illegally) on persons attend- 
ing Mass; and General Roberto Cruz has such people 
arrested every day and large numbers every Sunday, 
in order that he may screw as much money out of 
them as possible. Some of that money goes to the 
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Mexican Government, which is desperately “hard 
up ” at the present moment, largely on account of the 
Catholic rebellion; but more goes into the pockets of 
Sefior Roberto, who is said to make $25,000 monthly 
in this way since the persecution commenced. This 
scoundrelly Chief of Police calculates on the natural 
anxiety of parents to rescue their young sons and 
daughters from the terrible sétanos where they are 
confined in the same cells as the worst criminals, some 
of whom suffer from foul contagious diseases, and his 
calculations are generally right, for he succeeds as a 
rule in getting a fine of 500 pesos or $250 for the re- 
lease of each prisoner. In the case of priests, his fixed 
tariff is one thousand pesos or $500. 

This system of raising money is universal in Mexico 
at the present moment, and has been since the year 
1914 when President Wilson obligingly helped into 
the saddle the so-called Constitutionalists who now 
misgovern Mexico. Abundant proofs of this are to be 
found in the records of every American and British 
Consulate in Mexico. Many proofs will be found in 
the private letters of Mr. William B. Davis, M.D., 
who was the American Consul in Guadalajara during 
the Carranza Revolution, and who is, by the way, a 
Protestant. Those letters were addressed by Mr. 
Davis to his married daughter in California, and, 
though never intended for publication, they were 
found to be so impartial and so perfectly accurate, 
that they have been printed for private circulation 
only, and I am glad to say that they were not “ touched 
up ” for publication as is the case with so many letters 
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and even diaries at the present day. They were printed 
:n all their baldness of phraseology and with all their 
split infinitives and even grammatical slips; and Tam 
grateful for this as I am tired of perusing letters 
which were not only written for eventual publication 
but were afterwards so painted and powdered and 
bewigged and bedecked that their evidence as human 
documents is greatly impaired. I dwell at this length 
on these letters of Dr. Davis because I am going to 
use them again. At present I shall confine myself to 
one short quotation. It is from page 51 and runs as 
follows: — 

“A short time since, a number of people, men, 
women and children, attended religious services in 
the chapel of a private residence of the city (all the 
churches were closed at this particular time). As the 
worshippers were marching from the building, Car- 
ranzist soldiers arrested all the men (twenty-five in 
number) on the charge of conspiring against the 
Government. Each ‘ suspect’ had to pay one thousand 
pesos to obtain his liberty, for having attempted to 
worship God according to the dictates of his con- 
science. In other words to try to hold religious service 
in any manner under the then Government was con- 
sidered as an act of conspiracy. At any rate such has 
been used in more than one instance as an excuse to 
extract money from the civilian public.” 

From this extract it will be seen that the persecution 
in Mexico is not a desire for the reformation of the 
Church or for the adoption of another form of Chris- 
tianity or a case of iconoclastic religious fanaticism; 
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it is simply a case of greed. The curse of Mexico since 
the time of the Aztecs has been the greed of gold. Gold 
brought Cortés. Gold inspired the fierce Alvarado to 
massacre the Aztec nobles. Gold brought the recent 
adventurers who have disorganised the country. Gold 
is responsible for the plunder of the churches by 
Judrez, Carranza, Obregon, and Calles. Gold is now 
responsible for the weekly raids of Roberto Cruz on 
what the Elizabethans would have called “ Mass- 
houses.” The annual tribute of gold which now trickles 
from Mexico to international concerns in New York, 
some people consider is partly responsible for the 
silence of the American Press on the subject of this 
persecution. 

Of Sefior Roberto, the Dzerzhinsky of Mexico, I 
am not going to say any more here, as he deserves a 
special chapter to himself, and shall get it. But before 
concluding this chapter I should like to point out that 
while the Inspeccién General is thus working at full 
pressure, business is languishing, commercial houses 
are failing, oil companies are shutting down, and mine 
after mine is closing. In the fashionable business sec- 
tion of the capital, you might watch the shops for a 
whole day without seeing a single customer cross the 
threshold; but you will not have to watch the Inspec- 
cién General very long before you see Catholic pris- 
oners being marched in. And the police are so busy 
arresting Catholics that they are neglecting the or- 
dinary criminal, whose audacity is therefore increas- 
ing every day. Pickpockets swarm to such an extent 
that it is very unsafe to carry one’s money In an 
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outside pocket. I myself was robbed of my purse while 
buying a postage stamp at the General Post Office, 
and when I complained of this, I was told that the 
place is full of pickpockets, who are having a glorious 
time, thanks to the fact that all the Police are absent 
on priest-hunts — which pay them better. The hills 
around the capital are now so infested by bandits, 
that it is dangerous to go ten miles from the city in 
some directions. For the same reason all camping 
expeditions to the hills have been abandoned by the 
young people of the British and American commun- 
ities, and golf is no longer played by the elderly diplo- 
matists on the links off the Cuernavaca road. From 
his office window, Roberto Cruz can see foot-hills 
where life is unsafe owing to gangs of banditti. 
But now for Roberto himself. 


II 
THE DZERZHINSKY OF MEXICO 


Tue Prefecture of Police in Mexico City was built 
as a private mansion by a Catholic General of Porfirio 
Diaz, Don Fernando Gonzalez, and appropriated 
afterwards by the Government. As usual, the anti- 
clericals were unable to build even a Police office or a 
prison; they had to appropriate some building put up 
by the Catholics. The upper floors are now used as 
bureaux by the Police agents, and as dormitories for 
the gendarmes. The cellar in which the old Porfirian 
General kept his wine has been converted into a series 
of prison cells. Mexico City has no good cellars, owing 
to the dampness of the ground, for the city once stood 
on a marshy island surrounded by the waters of a lake; 
these subterranean cells, therefore, or sdtanos, are 
quite unfit for human habitation owing to their ex- 
cessive humidity. The floors are wet, and some of the 
Catholic prisoners who have been confined in them, 
have suffered ever since from rheumatism. ‘These 
dungeons are narrow, dark, and badly ventilated, and, 
owing to the fact that the lavatory is actually inside 
each cell, and is seldom cleaned out, the stench is 
almost insupportable. As many as fifteen persons 
have been imprisoned together in one cell; and, unless 
their friends were able to provide them with mat- 
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tresses, they were obliged to sleep in their clothes on 
the damp floor, which was generally drenched with the 
overflow of the lavatory. 

This incredible state of things 1s well known in 
Mexico City and Bishop Ignacio Valdespino of 
Aguascalientes, who was imprisoned there in 1927, 
wrote on the subject a little pamphlet of which type- 
written copies have been circulated. (I might add 
that, probably as a result of his prison experiences, 
this Bishop died in San Antonio, Texas, in May, 
1928). But no American newspaper will print any- 
thing on this subject, though these foul dungeons can 
be reached in four days from New York, and though 
a great American newspaper will think nothing of 
sending a correspondent to Siberia, at the cost of 
thousands of dollars, in order to investigate prison 
conditions there. In the same way, American philan- 
thropic societies which protest loudly in Naples on 
behalf of supernatural horses and in Constantinople 
on account of abandoned eats, turn a deaf ear to all 
the appeals that reach them from the dungeons of 
Mexico. 

Facing the Avenida del Palacio Legislativo, and on 
the ground-floor of the Inspeccion General, is an 
ample office with a roll-top desk, and, in the centre, 
a table supporting a vase of flowers. The windows 
are generally wide open in summer-time, and tobacco 
smoke is sometimes seen coming out of them, for the 
occupant of this room frequently has visitors who 
are heavy smokers. On such occasions that occupant 
sits in his swivel-chair in front of his roll-top desk — 
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or strides with jingling spurs up and down the room, 
flicking his riding-boots with a short, flexible leather 
whip. The visitors, if they are friends, remain seated, 
if subordinates or prisoners they stand. 

This office is the office of Senor Inspector General 
Roberto Cruz, whom I shall now proceed to describe 
minutely, so that people may know him when he 
finally bolts for New York or for Europe. 

He is a tall, heavy, bull-necked man of about forty, 
handsome in an insolent, indolent, and sensual way, 
with the tooth-brush moustache so much affected in 
Mexico by Generals who have never been in real 
war, and with a blue, well-shaven chin, plentifully 
bepowdered. Like his master Calles and most of the 
Callista gang, he is a half-breed; and this probably 
explains the brutality with which he treats the white 
women and girls who are brought before him. He is 
always well-dressed in a tight-fitting military uni- 
form, and invariably wears a revolver in his belt, 
though one also lies on his desk alongside a riding- 
whip. Though he generally uses an expensive motor- 
car (a present from his friend Calles), he affects 
riding boots with spurs. A curious mixture of virility 
and femininity, he is scented like a senorita de la vida 
galante; and, though only a policeman, who never 
met an armed man face to face on equal terms, yet 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg in all his glory does 
not look more bellicose than he. 

Cruel by nature and with a good deal of savagery 
latent in him, not far below the surface, he has as 
little regard for legality as a mad bull, but it must be 
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admitted that his earlier illegalities were directed 
against the criminal class which, as the result of a long 
period of civil war, had grown so audacious even in 
Mexico City that nobody’s life was safe there since the 
“ Constitutionalist ” revolution started. 

This was before the religious struggle began; and 
there is no doubt that he inspired panic among the 
criminal classes, especially by his application to them 
of the Ley Fuga, a “Jaw ” which may be summarized 
in five words: “ Shot while attempting to escape.” A 
criminal would be arrested on suspicion, say, of having 
murdered a rich woman and stolen her jewellery. The 
next thing heard of him would be that he had con- 
fessed and offered to point out the exact spot where 
the jewellery was buried — generally a lonely spot, 
some distance from the capital — but that, on being 
brought to that spot by three policemen he had been 
shot dead by them while attempting to escape. 


This would be the official story sent to the papers, _ 


and there would be a remarkable sameness about all 
these stories. The truth of the matter would generally 
be that the man did not confess (even under torture, 
for torture is continually employed now in the prisons 
of Mexico), and that no evidence could be brought 
against him with regard to this particular crime. As 
it was certain, however, that he was an habitual crim- 
inal, he was brought out to that lonely spot and 
murdered. This procedure is so well known that the 
newspapers joke about La Ley Fuga as la fuga de 
la Ley (the flight of the Law). 

This method is now being applied all over Mexico 
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to Catholics suspected of belonging to the League 
for the Defence of Religious Liberty, and sometimes 
these cases are reported in the Press, though the strict 
censorship prevents most of them from being noticed. 
One flagrant case was given in El Universal of June 
27th. It occurred on June 26th. Sefior Eduardo 
Fernandez de Lara, a Catholic gentleman of Tlaxcala 
near Apizaco, was arrested, without a warrant, by 
Bartolo Rodriguez who is chief of the Tlaxcala section 
of military operations and who most probably calls 
himself General. There was no trial, no investigation 
of any kind, and the prisoner who was charged with 
belonging to the League for the Defence of Religious 
Liberty, was not allowed to make a statement or to 
communicate with any of his friends. The next thing 
heard of him was that he had been “shot while at- 
tempting to escape ”’; and the official statement given 
out by General Bartolo Rodriguez was as follows: 
having “ confessed his crime,” and said that “ at Aco- 
cotla and other places there were hidden stores of 
arms which he would be glad to hand over, he was 
conducted under escort to Acocotla to find these arms, 
but attempted to escape on the way and was therefore 
shot.” 

This has every appearance of being a cold-blooded 
murder, and when the tyranny of President Calles is 
overthrown, Bartolo Rodriguez should be among 
those placed on his trial for murder. In the same dock 
should be Roberto Cruz, Palomera Lopez, General 
José Mazcorro, and a number of other police officials. 

Lopez has reached a stage which was reached by 
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some of the more sanguinary butchers employed in 
Russia by the Secret Police of the Bolsheviks, the 
stage at which killing becomes a necessity, as opium 
becomes, in time, a necessity for the opium-smoker. 
Though a General, like Calles, Obregon, Cruz and 
Mazcorro, and head of the Mounted Police, he likes 
to kill prisoners with his own hands, and sometimes 
takes them out manacled, by night, to lonely places 
in order to do so at his leisure and without interrup- 
tion. The most hardened criminal turns pale, when he 
is handed over to Palomera Lépez; but it is not har- 
dened criminals who are handed over to him now, it 
is gentle, innocent, and well-educated boys, belonging 
to good families, and brought up, as is the old Spanish 
custom, and as was the old Greek custom, with a 
refinement of care which in France is bestowed on 
girls only, and which in England and America is 
bestowed neither on boys nor girls. 

In 1927 one such young man, a member of one of 
the oldest and finest families in Colima, was arrested 
in that State on the vague accusation of having 
worked against the Calles Government, and was 
brought to the capital. No definite breach of the law 
could be brought home to him; but, nevertheless, the 
Government regarded the case as a serious one and 
resolved on drastic punishment as an example to the 
country. The luckless youth was accordingly handed 
over to General Palomera Lopez, as a fly might be 
handed over to one of those huge hairy, and repulsive 
spiders which I have seen in the forests of Brazil; and 
Lopez conducted his handcuffed victim at midnight 
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in a motor car to the heart of the mountains near 
Contreras, in the Federal District. Three days later, 
the Italian manager of a neighbouring ranch dis- 
covered a handcuffed corpse, riddled with bullets, and 
reported the matter to the Press with abundant de- 
tails, but, naturally enough, the police took no interest 
in the case. 

Still more recently another youth, a member of the 
Mexican Catholic Young Men’s Association, was 
arrested on the usual vague accusation of being an 
enemy of the Calles régime. Eight gendarmes con- 
veyed him in an automobile along the Puebla road, 
and, on reaching a deserted spot, they stopped the 
car and made him get out. One of the gendarmes 
then drew his revolver and threatened the lad with 
death unless he betrayed his companions in the 
Catholic Association. When the young man refused 
to speak, they beat him with the butt-ends of their 
revolvers, twisted his arms, threw him on the ground, 
and then jumped on him like maniacs. Apparently, 
they had not had instructions to kill him, for he was 
brought back to the Prefecture of Police, and thrown 
into a cell where he died, ten days later, after having 
been surreptitiously cared for by a humane gendarme. 

The third chief of police, and in some ways the 
most disgusting of all, is Mazcorro, head of the Secret 
Police, a large swollen, and repulsive man, who works 
like a vampire in the dark, and whom we shall soon 
see emerging into the bright sunlight of the patio from 
the dark dungeons of the Prefecture with one hand 
gripping the arm of Father Pro Juarez. 
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The treatment of Mexican ladies by this evil trio 
has been peculiarly gross, and this brings me back 
again to General Cruz. 

On one occasion a number of Catholic ladies went 
in a deputation to the Home Office with a written 
petition that the Church of the Holy Family, which 
had been closed by order of Calles, should be re- 
opened. In making this request, the petitioners were 
only exercising the right of petition granted them by 
the Constitution, Article VIII of which says that 
“Public functionaries and employees shall respect 
the exercise of the right of petition, provided, always, 
it be formulated in writing and in a peaceful and 
respectful manner.” 

The ladies, who numbered several hundreds, were 
well-educated and belonged to the best families in the 
capital. One of them, to whom I owe the description 
which follows, speaks three European languages 
fluently and finished her education in a Belgian con- 
vent. With them were servant girls, poor market 
women, shopkeepers’ wives, mothers of families, 
maidens of sixteen, and jovencitas of twelve; there 
were University graduates who knew half-a-dozen 
languages, and Indian villagers who could not speak 
Spanish; in short, it was a thoroughly representative 
delegation. It was also an orderly, respectful, even 
timid delegation, for Spanish, and consequently 
Mexican women, have a touch of Oriental humility 
and self-effacement which may possibly be a legacy 
left by the Moors. In a country which is so extremely 
democratic (on paper) as Mexico is, this deputation 
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had certainly the right to call on the Minister of the 
Interior, but Tejeda, the Minister, received it with a 
discourtesy which would never have been shown to 
a similar deputation by any Russian functionary in 
Tzarist times. He had sent for the brutal Roberto 
Cruz, who ordered the municipal firemen to turn the 
water-hose on the deputation as it entered the gate. 

“ Keep out that deputation at all costs!” were the 
orders of Roberto, “ Machine-guns if they are men, 
and the fire-hose if they are women!” 

His orders were literally obeyed, and, as the depu- 
tation entered the gate a few moments later, it was 
met by a powerful stream of water which wet every- 
body to the skin. The bulk of the procession was 
halted, but a few of the younger women managed to 
penetrate into the Minister’s office and to ask him 
angrily how he had dared to act in this way. 'Then the 
savage in this brutal half-caste awoke, and snatching 
up his riding-whip from the table, he smote one of 
the women across the face, leaving a blue weal which 
was visible for weeks after. The infuriated brute then 
struck at another lady, leaving on her shoulder and 
breast a mark which is still visible. So at least I am 
told by the principal lady of the English colony in 
Mexico City, to whom she showed it. Her husband 
knows nothing of it, however. She has not told him 
what happened, owing to her certainty that if he 
knew, he would attempt to fight a duel with the Chief 
of Police, and probably get stabbed or shot by one of 
that savage’s assassins. The first lady, too, managed 
to conceal the facts of this assault from her relatives, 
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who were, luckily, absent at the time from town, but 
southern blood is hot, Spanish chivalry still lives, and, 
if Calles ever falls, I fear for the life of Roberto Cruz. 

Not only did that savage lay about him with his 
whip, he also used obscene language. His policemen 
lost their heads as well as he, for several more of the 
dripping women had penetrated into the office. People 
were hustled out of the room. Women were knocked 
down. Glass was broken. A man’s voice was heard in 
angry remonstrance. Then there was the sound of a 
shot, and a civilian fell to the ground wounded in the 
head, just grazed apparently by a bullet. 

There was great confusion after Cruz had struck 
the two ladies with his whip. No wonder, therefore, 
that the accounts I have received became confused 
also after this point. The only thing certain is that 
some male civilian, perhaps a clerk in the outer office, 
protested against the conduct of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, and that he was fired at either by Cruz himself 
or else by one of his policemen. One of the ladies 
bound up his wound, which was not serious; but then 
the room was cleared and the wounded man was lost 
sight of. 


ert 
VIVA CRISTO REY! 


Waite in Mexico City I met, one night, in a secret 
place, a prominent leader of the A.C.J.M. (Asocia- 
cién Catélica de la Juventud Mejicana, the Catholic 
Association of Mexican Youth) and he made a deep 
impression on me by reason of his personal character 
and of the information he gave me about his organiza- 
tion and its young martyrs. Sefior X, as I shall call 
him, was a man of pure Spanish descent, about thirty 
years old, a lawyer by profession, of good family, and 
excellent education; at the time I met him he was 
travelling under a false name and with a price on his 
head. So close was the search for him that although 
his young wife and children lived in Mexico City, he 
never dared to visit them. For the sake of his prin- 
ciples he had ruined a brilliant career; but as these 
principles were thoroughly Christian, I could not help 
admiring him. By confining himself to his legal work 
he could have lived in peace and comfort, but he chose 
to associate himself with a society of austere and 
earnest young men whose study circles and lectures 
meant for him only a loss of time, and whose uncom- 
promising Catholicity meant for him danger. 

The A.C.J.M. closely resembles les Cercles de 
Jeunes Gens, l’ Action Populaire, and the other Cath- 
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olic associations which have done such excellent work 
in France since the war, and most probably its 
founders copied those French associations, for Paris 
has a very great intellectual influence both for good 
and for evil over all Latin America; in Rio de Janeiro, 
for example, there is at the present moment a Catholic 
literary movement, directly inspired by the French 
Catholic revival associated with the names of Henry 
Bordeaux, René Bazin, Georges Goyau, and Paul 
Claudel. Judging by the Constitution of the A.C.J.M. 
and the work it has done, it seemed to me calculated 
to benefit not only the rising generation of intellec- 
tuals in Mexico but even the politicians and the clergy 
and the whole nation. Catholicism has a capacity of 
reforming itself from within, and it would be absurd, 
of course, to deny that the native clergy in Mexico 
stand in no need of reformation. But the policy of 
Calles tends to prevent reformation, as it involves the 
expulsion of the Bishops, the European priests, and 
the regular clergy, who have as a rule a much higher 
standard of spirituality than the Indian and mestizo 
padres. I have heard it whispered that some of these 
native priests, including of course those who have ac- 
cepted the Ley Calles as well as the still smaller group 
which has joined “ Patriarch” Perez make no secret 
of their satisfaction at these expulsions. But those who 
are thus satisfied with Calles’ action are the very 
lowest, most ignorant, most disreputable and most 
superstitious of the clergy, while on the other hand, 
the better and the more spiritual-minded the priest or 
the layman, the greater his dislike for the Calles Law 
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which would only tend to produce a degraded and 
superstitious Church like the Church of Abyssinia. 

- In the A.C.J.M. with its highly educated clerics 
and laymen, Calles seems to have instinctively recog- 
nised an enemy, for he attacked it with a diabolical 
fury and mercilessness. I never realized how great 
that fury was, until Sefor X gave me instances of it. 
I then realized, but I could not understand for the 
A.C.J.M. is in the first place a religious association 
which had established throughout Mexico a network 
of branches, each with a library and a study circle; 
and its object seemed to be the encouragement among 
the youth of study, industry, purity, charity, and 
frequent Communion. There are many other Catholic 
Associations, however, and women are at least as 
active in them as men; but the A.C.J.M. was in the 
forefront of the fighting and lost over seventy of its 
members, none of them above thirty years of age, and 
several of them under twenty. 

Sefior X told me many touching stories of capture 
and death, the victims in all cases being unconnected 
with any political movement. One of the clerical vic- 
tims was a young secular priest, Father David Uribe, 
rector of the church of Iguala, Guerrero, and a man 
of high educational distinction, who was shot dead by 
Calles’ agents, on the road from Cuernavaca to 
Mexico City, for the crime of distributing handbills 
to his flock warning them against the peril of schism. 
I mention this case because, on leaving Mexico, I was 
entrusted with the last letter of this priest, and 
it struck me as the letter of a saint. The Mexican 
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Catholic lady from whom I received this precious 
document was led to part with it only by the fear 
that if captured in a police raid on her house, 
it might not only compromise her but likewise be 
destroyed. 

As the histories of other martyrs were told, I was 
struck by the fact that, whether they were priests or 
laymen, all these martyrs were young, of good educa- 
tion, and with high ideals; and I realized the object 
of Calles in striking so mercilessly at the young 
Christians, while supporting old, vicious, ignorant 
and schismatic priests like “ Patriarch”? Perez who is 
certainly a repulsive-looking object, evil-looking as 
sin itself and partially paralyzed. I once saw Perez 
saying Mass in the Church on the Avenida Juarez 
which Calles has given him (it was once a Catholic 
Church of course) and a more painful and repulsive 
sight I have seldom witnessed, for the celebrant had 
to be supported by an altar “ boy ” who was nearly 
as old and villainous-looking as himself, while there 
was no congregation at all save one aged woman who 
was asleep and had probably drifted into the place 
by mistake. 

Perez had been a man of notoriously evil life, and 
had been so long expelled from the Church that he 
had had time to forget all the little Latin he ever knew 
and to make a career for himself in the Mexican army 
(not a school for virtue), where he rose to the rank of 
captain. That this aged profligate should allow him- 
self to be used as a cat’s-paw by the Dictator is not 
surprising; but what is surprising is the fact that he 
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should be regarded with hope and satisfaction by most 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon theologians in Mexico. 

~ Calles’ subordinates pursue the same policy of 
supporting ignorant, vicious, and incompetent old 
renegades. One Governor declares that in his State 
(Tabasco), it will not be enough for a priest to regis- 
ter (and thereby commit the sin of schism) : he must 
also be over forty years of age. In Tabasco, therefore, 
a priest is too young at forty. 

This policy on the part of the State during the last 
seventy years is responsible for the backwardness of 
the Mexican Church: even Porfirio Diaz, though he 
was no persecutor, and though he connived at breaches 
of the anti-religious laws, prevented the free develop- 
ment of Catholic life: that was one of his two capital 
errors; the other was his neglect of the poor workers. 
The second error led to his own downfall, the first 
(with the subsequent assistance of President Wilson), 
contributed to the downfall of Mexico. How Catholic 
missionaries and Catholic associations might have 
saved the situation may be seen by an examination of 
the good work done by them in other Latin countries, 
especially in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Paris. Father Pierre Lhande tells in his 
“ Le Christ dans la Banlieue” of the invaluable work 
done in the poorer quarters of Paris mostly by asso- 
ciations of lay Catholic men and women — les 
Hommes Catéchistes, les Dames Catéchistes, les 
Jeunes Conférenciers, les Conférences de Saint- 
Vincent de Paul, les Secrétariats des Familles, les 
Secrétariats d’ Action Sociale, VUnion Catholique du 
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Personnel des Services de Santé, V Action Populaire, 
V’Union Syndicale des Ingénieurs Catholiques, les 
Cercles de Jeunes Gens, and many other Catholic 
associations. 

Most of the martyrs of whom Sefior X spoke were 
young men belonging to his own organization, and 
there was a note of triumph in his voice as he told 
how they fell, one after another, with the cry of “ Viva 
Cristo Rey!” on their lips. Thus, I reflected, did the 
Christians huddled together in the Catacombs en- 
courage one another with the stories of martyrs who 
had smiled at death. The Church has not only an 
Apostolical succession of priests and pontiffs: it has 
also an Apostolical succession of martyrs, not always 
priests and pontiffs, more often, indeed, quite simple 
men and women. For nearly two thousand years the 
Church has always had a firing-line somewhere or 
other. Yesterday it was in Moscow: to-day it is in 
Mexico; and my experience of that firing-line in both 
places convinces me that the martyrs of the Coliseum 
must have been much the same as the martyrs of the 
Lubyanka or the Inspeccién General. In other words, 
they were human, and not the idealised figures of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s “Sign of the Cross” or Sien- 
kiewicz’s “‘ Quo Vadis.” 

Probably some of them were poor slaves who did 
not frequent the public baths often enough, whose 
manners were not refined, and who were consequently 
a trial to the sons of Senators and Centurions, who, 
being Christians, had to associate with them. Some 
may have had untrained, inaccurate minds, and were 
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always liable, therefore, to exaggerate the number of 
martyrdoms and to confuse fact with mere supposi- 
_tion. Some may have been dear old ladies with a knack 
of getting things wrong. Some may have been small 
shopkeepers, whose business and domestic worries 
went near to blotting out for them the whole expanse 
of heaven. Some may have been Bishops or priests, 
constitutionally timid, though essentially brave. Some 
may have been foolish youths, inclined to swagger and 
boast. Some were doubtless poor clerks whose piety 
drew on them the good-humoured contempt of their 
employers, men doing big business in slaves, skins 
and wine. All these types I met not only among the 
Mexican Catholics but even among the martyrs elect, 
los heraldos de Cristo Rey, the heralds of Christ the 
King. And outside I met the modern representatives 
of the Roman historians, politicians, rhetoricians, and 
poets who were too busy to tell us anything about the 
Christians or even about the Founder of Christianity 
— the able editors, the suave but reticent diplomatists, 
the genial business men, the enthusiastic golfers, the 
smart politicians, the literary ladies (one of them 
distressed about the ill-treatment of horses in Mexico: 
“Can’t you write something about it?” she said, 
turning to me with soulful eyes). Once when these 
affable and cultured people had dexterously steered 
the conversation clear of the religious issue, a terrible 
and mysterious text of Scripture came into my mind 
— “The prince of this world is judged” —and I 
asked myself, in horror, if these pleasant and polyglot 
circles, including even the soulful ladies, the cautious 
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Ambassadors, the discreet journalists, and the en- 
thusiastic golfers, do not form part and parcel of that 
“world” against which Christ more than once 
launched such relentless and appalling condemnation. 

I must admit that the martyrs elect were not as 
perfect as Early Christian martyrs generally are at 
Drury Lane or the Metropolitan Opera House. Some 
of them even got on my nerves, especially by their 
want of frankness and of accuracy. Vague, well- 
intentioned people like these were probably respon- 
sible for those apocryphal stories in the Lives of the 
Saints which the Bollandists have had such trouble in 
getting rid of; but if they annoyed me, I probably 
annoyed them, owing to faults due to my upbringing, 
my profession, and my nationality. 

Of all the histories of Saints which Sefior X told 
me that night in a hiding place close to the Prefecture 
of Police ( and all the more likely, therefore, to escape 
suspicion), the most touching was about a gentle, in- 
nocent, and quite unworldly pair, Joaquin Silva and 
Manuel Melgarejo, two martyrs whose names are as 
well known among Mexican Catholics as the name of 
Edmund Campion was among Elizabethan Catholics. 
Silva was 27 years of age at the time of his death and 
Malgarejo 17. On 6th September 1926 both left 
Mexico City for Zamora on a vague pilgrimage of 
protest and propaganda against the anti-religious 
legislation of Calles, but without weapons, money, 
luggage, or military plans. “ Con el intento de traba- 
jar por la santa causa de la Iglesia” (Something of 
the good old Spanish style about this). It was just 
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such a pilgrimage as St. Francis of Assisi might have 
undertaken with a companion as simple, frank, pious, 
outspoken and unworldly as himself; and Silva, whose 
whole life had been like that of St. Francis, uttered 
from time to time remarks filled with strange signifi- 
cance, remarks which might have dropped from the 
lips of il Poverello himself. These remarks are treas- 
ured up to-day in the heart of the Mexican people, 
and the young man who uttered them is revered as a 
Saint. 

Such a simple pair could not well escape detection; 
and it was not long before an agent of Calles had 
ingratiated himself with them and wormed out of 
them the fact that they belonged to the A.C.J.M. 
This agent was a General, no less, his name was 
Zepeda. He posed as a pious Catholic, and on the 
pretence of showing them scars on his breast, he let 
them see, as if by accident, that he wore a number of 
religious medals around his neck. Soon afterwards 
this aged Judas threw off the mask and _ said: 
“ Amigos, estan ustedes perdidos: los tenemos presos s 
(Friends, you are lost. You are our prisoners). To 
which Joaquin replied: “ As to me, kill me or do what 
you like with me, but as for this youth who is only 
seventeen years old, let him go free.” But Melgarejo 
would not have it so. ““ No, Joaquin,” he said, “ I wish 
to die with thee.” 

General Tranquilino Mendozo, the general officer 
commanding in Zamora, offered to set them free if 
only they promised to cease their propaganda work 
and to leave the A.C.J.M., but they refused and were 
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condemned to death. On hearing sentence passed on 
him, Silva remarked, quite simply, that on entering 
the presence of God, he would pray for General Men- 
doza and General Zepeda. 

They were brought from the barrack where they 
had been imprisoned to the cemetery, for, save in 
Mexico City, shooting is almost always carried out in 
the cemetery, beside an open grave. 

Silva refused to have his eyes bandaged. “ Do not 
cover my eyes,” he said, “I am not a criminal. I 
myself will give you the signal to fire. When I say 
‘Viva Cristo Rey! Viva la Virgen de Guadalupe!” 
(Hail! Christ the King! Hail! Virgin of Guada- 
lupe!) then you can fire.” 

In some respects the Mexican Army is very pecul- 
iar, for against this extraordinary arrangements the 
officer commanding the firing party had nothing to 
say, and a condemned man is never handcuffed or pre- 
vented from talking as much as he likes. 

Silva certainly talked a good deal, but every word 
went home, for he talked like one who sees the true 
values of things and does not judge life and death by 
the standards of the ordinary man. When he told the 
members of the firing party that he forgave them and 
would pray for them, one of the soldiers was so over- 
come by emotion, that he threw away his rifle saying 
‘Yo no tiro joven, yo pienso como usted, yo soy 
catolico’” (I will not fire, young man. I think as you 
do. I am a Catholic). This soldier was shot on the 
following day. 

When the last moment of Silva had come nigh, 
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and he could see the muzzles of the five rifles facing 
him at ten paces distant, he turned suddenly to 
Malgarejo and said: “ Descubrete, porque vamos a 
comparecer delante de Dios” (Take off your hat, for 
we are going to appear before God), then, addressing 
the firing party, he cried “ Viva Cristo Rey! Viva la 
Virgen de Guadalupe!” whereupon the soldiers fired, 
and he fell dead, pierced by all of the five bullets. 

On seeing this, Melgarejo tumbled on the ground 
in a swoon, and the soldiers killed him before he had 
regained consciousness. 

Sefior X gave me a list of apparently miraculous 
cures that have been wrought through the intercession 
of Joaquin Silva; and Joaquin’s brother José Silva, 
who lives in the United States, says that at the very 
moment of the execution he distinctly heard his own 
name called by a voice which he at once recognized as 
Joaquin’s. At that time he did not even know that 
Joaquin had been arrested. 

For several nights in succession I met Sefior X and 
he introduced me to other members of the A.C.J.M. 
They were all between twenty and thirty years of age, 
but nearer, as a rule, to twenty than to thirty; and 
they were the best types of Mexican youth that I had 
yet met. I even found my way into the circle wherein 
moved the martyrs whose arrest I shall describe in the 
next chapter, and I am glad that I did so for I was 
thus placed in a position to contrast the snow-white 
innocence, the untiring industry and the Christian 
charity of these young men with the dark background 
of crime and hatred and blood against which four of 
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them moved, like angels passing the mouth of Hell, 
when on the 23rd November, 1927, they crossed the 
garden of the Prefecture of Police on their way to 
death. 

As for Sefior X, he himself suddenly disappeared 
one day as completely as if the ground had opened and 
swallowed him; and taking into consideration all the 
circumstances that surrounded his disappearance, I 
came to the conclusion that he had gone to join his 
young disciples, Silva and Melgarejo. 
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THE ARREST OF FATHER PRO JUAREZ 
AND HIS COMPANIONS 


Own 13th November, 1927, two bombs were thrown 
at General Obregon as he was driving in his motor-car 
through Chapultepec Park, Mexico City, on his way 
to a bull-fight at the Plaza de Toros. They were 
thrown from an Essex Car containing four men, but 
though they exploded with a loud report, they did 
little damage. The windows of General Obregén’s car 
were broken, and the General himself was cut by a 
splinter of glass, but the wound was so slight that he 
was able to continue on his way to the bull-ring where 
President Calles congratulated him on his escape. 

Meanwhile, immediately after the attack, General 
Otero and Colonel Jaime Ramiro Martinez, who were 
accompanying Obregon in another car, followed in 
pursuit of the assailants, who, as was reported at the 
time, when fired upon, abandoned the car and tried 
to escape. Two succeeded in the attempt; two others, 
Nahum Lamberto Ruiz and Francisco Olivero, fell 
mortally wounded. Another man, Juan Antonio 
Tirido Arias, who was also arrested on the scene of 
the occurrence, denied firmly any participation in 
the deed. 

Olivero seems to have died soon after he was cap- 
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tured; and Ruiz was so badly wounded that his sur- 
vival for two days was a surprising circumstance, as 
a bullet had entered the back of his head and come 
out through one eye. When he was brought to the 
hospital, the surgeons removed the other eye, leaving 
him in complete darkness; why they removed the 
other eye, I do not know; it is said that they simply 
wished to give him pain, and such things are possible 
in Mexico. But in all probability he could hardly feel 
the additional pain owing to the fact that he was in a 
state of coma which lasted till his death. Despite this 
fact, and though he was unable to articulate a single 
word, he was surrounded day and night by policemen 
whose object was not, of course, to prevent him from 
escaping or being carried away, but to get from him 
the names of his companions. 

He never spoke, however, but on the day after his 
death it was announced by the police that he had been 
induced by a stratagem to give the desired informa- 
tion. According to this story, his wife had been 
brought to his bedside, and with her came a policeman 
who represented himself to be his brother-in-law, and 
asked the dying man if he had any message to leave. 
Ruiz then said to his supposed brother-in-law; “ Tell 
Father Miguel Pro Juarez, Sefior Humberto Pro 
Juarez and Serfior Luis Segura Vilchis to hide.” 

So the police statement ran, but it was obviously 
a childish fabrication, such as one would expect from 
officials like Roberto Cruz or Mazcorro, who are at 
one and the same time mendacious, unscrupulous and 
half-savage. There was certainly something of the 
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naiveté of the savage about this extraordinary con- 
coction; and as to analyse it would almost be an insult 
to the intelligence of my readers, I shall confine 
myself to asking the following question: Why should 
Ruiz have sent a warning to his companions, since the 
mere fact that he was in the hands of the police must 
have been warning enough for them? But there is no 
evidence that Ruiz spoke an intelligible word from the 
time he was wounded till the time of his death; and as 
Cruz has been convicted of deliberate falsehood over 
and over again, it is practically certain that he was 
responsible for this lie also. To mention only one of 
his falsehoods, he told the Press, after he had executed 
Father Pro Judrez and his three companions, that all 
four had confessed their guilt, though, as will be seen 
later, this statement was untrue: they all declared 
their innocence. If Cruz was capable of lying in this 
way about men whom he had murdered, he was equally 
capable of lying about the same men before he had 
killed them. In brief, this four-fold execution was a 
“veprisal” pure and simple. An attempt had been 
made on Obregén’s life; and as the Police were unable 
to arrest the would-be murderers, Calles told them to 
arrest three of the most prominent Catholics in the 
Federal Capital and to shoot them. His object was to 
inspire terror; and he had had similar shootings car- 
ried out in the same way and for the same purpose 
on hundreds of previous occasions. To give one in- 
stance from the State of Nayarit, a Callista deputy, 
Juan Moreno, had been murdered there in Church by 
a Catholic congregation maddened by his attempt to 
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) interrupt a priest at the most sacred part of the Mass, 

and by his shooting of this priest on the altar steps. 
-Calles had a punitive expedition sent to the scene of 
the tragedy, and when the commander of this force 
found that he could get no evidence from the peones, 

- he selected nine villagers at random and hanged them. 

_ This is a common practice in Red Mexico as it was a 

- common practice in Red Russia, during the days of 
the Terror. It is the Terror, and I must admit that 
without it the small minority which rules in Mexico 
and the small minority which rules in Russia would 
both be helpless. 

On the strength of the bogus statement attributed 
to Ruiz, the three men whom I have mentioned were 
arrested immediately after the death of Ruiz, and, 
two days after the bomb outrage, Father Pro was 
arrested on the ground that he was one of “ the intel- 
lectual directors” (directores intelectuales) of the 
attempt on Obregén’s life; and, amazing as it may 
seem, the engineer Segura Vilchis and the young 
Humberto Pro were accused of having been in the 
automobile with the dynamitards, though as two of 
those dynamitards had been killed, and Tiraddo was 
charged with having been one of them, that would 
make five altogether, whereas there were only four 
men in the Essex car. 

It is worthy of note that not one of the three men 
mentioned above, was in hiding at the time of his 
arrest. The two brothers Pro Juarez, together with a 
third brother, afterwards released, were apprehended 
while sleeping in their father’s house, at three o’clock 
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in the morning. Father Pro Juarez was taken to 
prison in his pyjamas; the police would not give him 
“time to dress. Had he been guilty, he would have been 
sleeping in travelling costume with a revolver under 
his pillow, and he would not have been sleeping in his 
father’s house. His brothers were also in bed when the 
police came; and Humberto, the brother who after- 
wards died with him, had been playing tennis at the 
time the bombs were thrown at Obregén. The en- 
gineer, Segura Vilchis, was arrested in the office of 
the Light and Power Company where he worked. The 
labourer, Juan Tirddo Arias, could give no informa- 
tion about the attempted murder for the simple reason 
that he was innocent, and knew nothing about it. He 
had been taken in Chapultepec Park at the time of the 
bomb outrage, while he was running away from the 
scene of the explosion; but in Mexico every law- 
abiding citizen runs away from a place where bombs 
are bursting and rifles crackling. No weapons were 
found on Tirddo, and there was not a shred of evidence 
that he was connected with the bomb outrage: all the 
evidence pointed the other way. Nevertheless he was 
eventually shot like the others, without trial. Tirado 
was a typical young Mexican labourer, with tawny- 
coloured skin, beardless face, and high cheek bones; 
in other words he belonged to the race formed by the 
mixture of Spanish and Indian blood, a race in which 
the white blood has been absorbed almost entirely by 
the native blood. In the published accounts of the 
attack he was first made to appear as one of the as- 
sailants, and later, as the one who gave the informa- 
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tion leading to the arrest of the other prisoners. It is 
surmised that an effort was made to bribe him with 
the promise of liberty, if he provided a pretext for 
their execution. If so, it is to his honour that he re- 
fused, and he was freed of the charge of being an in- 
former when it was transferred to another, who was 
dead. Even the official reports do not deny that he 
consistently declared his innocence. The only evidence 
about him which the police seem to have found, in 
addition to his proximity to the place of attack, was 
the fact that he was a fervent Catholic. We shall not 
see Tirddo again till we see him standing before the 
firing party in the garden of the I nspeccién General. 

I shall now say something of the other prisoners. 
The authorities knew them to be ardent Catholics, 
very influential in the Catholic community, and, on 
that account alone, had cold-bloodedly determined to 
sacrifice them. Roberto Cruz, Mazcorro the Vampire, 
and Lépez the Killer must, however, have been per- 
fectly well aware of the fact that the ardour of their 
prisoners was directed to purely religious work, not 
to the manufacture of bombs or the organization of 
murder plots. 

The principal prisoner was Father Miguel Agus- 
tin Pro Judérez who is generally called Father Pro 
and, in official documents, Father Pro Juarez, his 
mother’s name being Judrez and the Mexicans, like 
the Spaniards, being accustomed to give their chil- 
dren the surname of both parents, the mother’s sur- 
name coming last. I shall call him both Father Pro 
and Father Pro Juarez, both forms being correct. 
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Father Pro was, at the time of his death, thirty- 
seven years of age, but he looked fifteen years 
younger, and, as will be seen later, he was often taken 
for a student. In personal appearance, he was of 
medium height, slim, well formed, well dressed, and 
with easy, cultured manners. His face was a long 
oval, his eyes brown, his hair abundant, jet-black and 
brushed back from his forehead. For a time he wore 
a slight, black moustache, but when he met his death, 
he was clean shaven. His complexion was olive col- 
oured, the complexion of an Andalusian. His family 
had long been settled in Mexico, where it is much re- 
spected; his father, Miguel Pro, was in comfortable 
circumstances and was therefore able to give his sons 
a good education. Miguel, the younger, was born in 
Concepcién del Oro, in the State of Zacatecas, Mex- 
ico, on the 18th of January, 1891, and entered the 
Company of Jesus on the 10th August, 1911. He 
studied at Los Gatos, California, and Granada, 
Spain, and then spent several years teaching at the 
Jesuit College in Granada, Nicaragua. In 1922 he 
went again to Europe, and studied theology, first at 
Barcelona and then at Enghien in Belgium, where he 
was ordained in the summer of 1925. Some of the 
religious poetry he composed at this time both in 
Spanish and French indicates that he might have won 
for himself a place in two great literatures, but the 
Master had more important work for him to do. In 
July 1926 he returned to Mexico City and threw him- 
self with ardour into religious work there. 

In Mexico he did not, of course, wear clerical garb 
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which is forbidden: he had many changes of clothes 
but they were all of civilian cut. Sometimes he wore 
a light suit with soft collar and straw hat. At his exe- 
cution he wore a dark suit with a soft collar and, in- 
stead of a waistcoat, a light-coloured cardigan but- 
toned in front and traversed horizontally by wavy 
white stripes. 

Monsignor Hugh Benson presents us in one of his 
Elizabethan novels with a picture of another Jesuit, 
Father Edmund Campion strolling gaily, in civilian 
costume, into the Tower of London and _light- 
heartedly questioning Topcliffe, the notorious tor- 
turer who was soon afterwards to stretch him on the 
rack. This Mexican Jesuit had extremely little spare 
time, but he did have some short periods of relaxation, 
and during one of them he visited Chapultepec Park 
which is well worth a visit if only for the sake of its 
gigantic trees, and which is a favourite resort of those 
living in the Federal Capital. He even strolled on 
that occasion along the imposing front of Chapul- 
tepec Palace, the residence of Calles and the head- 
quarters of the persecution, and while he was doing 
so, one of his brothers took a snapshot which shows 
him standing in the strong sunlight, dressed in brown 
striped clothes with the emblem of a religious asso- 
ciation, probably the League of Mexican Catholic 
Youth —in his buttonhole. The reader might think 
that it was risky to display such a badge in such a ° 
place, but Cruz or Mazcérro would probably mistake 
it for the rosette of the Legion of Honour. He wore a 
soft collar, a straw hat, and had a cigarette between 
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his fingers. On the left is the Palace of the Mexican 
Nero: on the right is the guard-house and one of 
Calles’ Yaqui soldiers. 

To realize how entirely Father Pro devoted himself 
to religious, charitable, and educational work, we 
should ascertain how he passed his time, and this it 
is easy to do, for he made copious and frequent re- 
ports which are confirmed by independent testimony. 
He often heard confessions from 5.30 a.m. till 11 a.Mm., 
and as he was a man of weak health he had on two 
occasions to leave the confessional in a state of physi- 
cal collapse. He suffered periodically from his stom- 
ach, and the attacks sometimes prostrated him, and 
obliged him to lie down till they had passed. 

He carefully organized his work and arranged se- 
cret meeting-places where confessions were heard. 
He also established ‘“ Eucharistic Stations,” houses 
in which Holy Communion would be distributed on 
certain days; but owing to the pertinacity of the 
Secret Police of whom there are 10,000 in Mexico 
City alone, and who are actuated mostly by a desire 
for money, he had to change these places frequently. 
He gave Holy Communion to about three hundred 
persons daily, and on the first Friday of three months, 
the numbers ran successively to 900, 1,300 and 1,500. 
In addition to this, he went around every morning on 
his brother’s bicycle, distributing Holy Communion 
to many people in their own houses; and despite the 
vigilance of the Secret Police, he was able to per- 
form all his priestly functions. He administered bap- 
tism, solemnized marriages, attended the dying, and 
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made many conversions, not from Protestantism, as 
there are only about 25,000 native Protestants in the 
country, but from Agnosticism. 

He said Mass frequently but in defiance of the 
unjust law which forbids its celebration in private 
houses, and he ran great personal risk on every single 
occasion. In three cases the house where he was to 
say Mass was surrounded by the police, but he ex- 
tricated himself from the difficulty with a coolness 
and ingenuity which was assisted by his youthful ap- 
pearance. On one of these occasions he opened his 
coat as if to display a badge of the Secret Police on 
his waistcoat. He had no such badge, but his charac- 
teristic action in the dim, early morning light, was 
enough; the police saluted him and allowed him to 
pass. Having entered, he wished to say Mass but the 
congregation dissuaded him, though with difficulty. 
They were so alarmed for his safety that they begged 
him to escape by the roof, but he insisted on leaving 
by the way he came, and he received again the salutes 
of the police as he departed. 

Reports of his activities soon came to the ears of 
the police, and he knew that they were searching for 
him closely; but fortunately they did not then know 
him by sight, and did not suspect him when they 
saw him, for his youthful appearance, his joyous man- 
ner, his fashionable costume, and most of all his mous- 
tache, threw them completely off the scent. To con- 
fuse them still more, he had a disconcerting habit of 
changing frequently into a differently coloured suit 
of clothes and a different hat, and of altering the 
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cut of his moustache or even shaving it off altogether. 

He frequently gave Retreats to all classes of per- 
sons — “ Retreats under Fire” he called them; and 
for the sake of precaution, the place of meeting was 
changed every day, admission was always by ticket, 
and a watch was maintained outside the building. 
Sometimes the lectures were given in the parlours 
of private houses and sometimes in business offices. 
Dressed in the blue overalls of a mechanic, he once 
lectured in the backyard of a private house to fifty 
taxi-drivers who had asked him to give them a retreat. 
On another occasion he gave a retreat to Govern- 
ment employees, but he afterwards lamented humor- 
ously that, far from being afraid to come, some of 
these men were not afraid even of the devil, since they 
did not believe in his existence. Others of them denied 
the existence of hell, and were not ready to admit the 
immortality of the soul; but he had the consolation 
of seeing all closing the Retreat in good dispositions 
and going to Holy Communion. 

At the end of a Retreat to business men, the closing 
Mass was said in a house facing the Palace of Justice 
and close to the offices of the Procurator-General, the 
very man who, under President Calles, was most con- 
spicuous in hunting down religious services in the 
capital. But Father Pro seems to have been devoid 
of fear, for at a time when he was one of the most 
“ wanted ” men in Mexico City, he visited the prisons 
daily, bringing gifts to the Catholic prisoners but 
also hearing their confessions and giving them Holy 
Communion if an opportunity offered; and on such 
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occasions he disarmed suspicion by chatting amicably 
with the warders and the gendarmes. 

He had many adventures. On one occasion, as he 
left the house in which he had just given the first 
lecture of a Retreat, he noticed two men crossing the 
street and standing in wait for him at the corner. He 
went boldly up to them and asked for a match. They 
replied that he could get matches in a shop. He 
moved on and they followed. He turned through va- 
rious streets, but they always kept close behind him. 
Seeing a taxi standing idle he stepped into it, but the 
other two followed in another car. Father Pro spoke 
to the driver and found that he was a Catholic. He 
told him his plight and the man promised to help him 
in any way that he could. Father Pro told him to slow 
down when turning the next corner; he would slip out 
and the car was to go on. Having put his hat in his 
pocket and unbuttoned his coat, Father Pro dropped 
out of the car, strode to the nearest tree, and leaned 
casually against it in such a position that he should 
be clearly visible from the road. A moment later the 
pursuing car passed by, the mud-guard almost touch- 
ing him. The two men in it saw him, but gave no indi- 
cation that they recognized him, and he turned away, 
limping slightly as a result of his fall from the car, 
but safe. 

But this was not his only adventure. On December 
4th, 1926 the Catholics sent up six hundred little 
balloons which showered religious leaflets all over the 
city. Calles was furious, and in order to placate him, 
the police arrested many Catholic students, and, 
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along with them Father Pro, who was mistaken for 
a student. The police tried, as usual, to extort money 
from him, but, though he refused to pay anything, he 
was finally released with the others. 

On another occasion he so won over a police agent 
who had arrested him, that, instead of conducting him 
to prison, the man brought him to his own house with 
a request that he might offer spiritual comfort to his 
dying mother. 

After giving a Mission at Toluca, about fifty miles 
from the capital, a few weeks before his death, he fell 
into the hands of the gendarmes, but succeeded in 
escaping. This was not the only occasion in which he 
carried on religious work outside Mexico City. 

Distressed at the lack of religious instruction which 
he perceived, he selected from the ranks of the 
A.C.J.M. 145 young men to give religious confer- 
ences and he nominated a directive Committee whose 
business it was to send speakers to any part of the 
city where they were wanted. He himself was Presi- 
dent of this Committee; his brother Humberto was 
one of its principal members; and the engineer Luis 
_ Segura Vilchis was one of its best orators. 

As the number of the poor had been greatly in- 
creased by the new Poor, victims of the exactions of 
Cruz, a Catholic Relief organization was started, and 
in this organization also Father Pro played a promi- 
nent part by receiving and distributing alms. In May 
1927 he was able to support thirty-nine families; by 
October the number had increased to ninety-six. 

The work brought Father Pro in contact with a 
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great number of people, and this circumstance was 
both good and bad. It was bad, for it made him known 
by sight to some of Calles’ detectives, and it was good 
for it enabled a great many of the people with whom 
he worked to declare, after his arrest, that his con- 
nection with any political plot was unthinkable. One 
of the leaders of the League for the Defence of Re- 
ligious Liberty published the following statement: 

“We have made independent investigations and, 
as a result of them, can affirm on oath that Father 
Pro and his brother Humberto had no connection 
with the attack made on General Obregén on Sun- 
day, November 13th.” 

Father Pro’s Jesuit Superior, who was in close 
contact with him during the last months of his life, 
wrote with equal assurance on November 27th: 

“T can testify, and I do so under oath, that 1b is 
absolutely false that Father Pro attended any meet- 
ing in which the attack was planned, or had any part 
in it, or that he was the actual author of the plot.” 

Father Pro supported these declarations by his 
own testimony. A reporter of one of the leading news- 
papers of Mexico City, the Ewcelsior, interviewed 
the two brothers in prison, and in his account of the 
conversation gives Father Pro’s statement: 

“T am entirely free of any connection with this 
affair, for I am a man of peace. I am quite tranquil 
and hope that justice will be done. I deny absolutely, 
without restriction, that I had any part in the plot.” 

With regard to the charge that cartridges intended 
for the rebel forces of Jalisco were found at Father 


Father Miguel Augustin Pro Juarez was a young Jesuit of 
exceptional courage in the conduct of religious exercises 
banned by Calles 
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Pro’s house, not the slightest evidence in support of 
this was ever adduced. 

However, the strongest evidence of the absolute 
falsity of the charge against Father Pro is found in 
the following testimony of Benito Guerra-Leal, the 
secretary to General Cruz, the chief of police in 
Mexico City. At the express command of General 
Obregén, Arturo H. Orci, the General’s personal 
lawyer who was with Obregon in the automobile at 
the time of the bomb-throwing, went to interview the 
chief of police who was in entire charge of the pris- 
oners. Orci speaking for Obregén recommended an 
immediate public trial because Obregén did not be- 
lieve the prisoners guilty. Guerra-Leal, secretary to 
the chief of police, informed Orci that General Cruz 
could not be seen or interviewed at any time or in any 
place. Asked for the official report concerning the 
prisoners, who were not allowed to see anybody, the 
secretary showed Orci a paper. After he had read 
the document carefully, the lawyer, Orci, exclaimed: 

“This is no indictment; it is simply your police 
report.” 

“‘ But it is all we have,” replied the secretary. 

“ And what does the chief of police think concern- 
ing the guilt of the prisoners? ” insisted Orci. 

Very significantly the secretary answered: 

“The brothers Pro, Father Miguel and Hum- 
berto, have not confessed any complicity in the plot, 
nor can any such complicity ever be proved against 
them.” 

Then the secretary, hearing of General Obregon’s 
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recommendations, assured Orci that the public trial 
was to be held the next day. “ What was my sur- 
prise,” said Orci afterwards, “ to learn on the follow- 
ing day that the prisoners had been shot at eleven 
o’clock that morning! I immediately telephoned to 
General Cruz to ask him what had occurred, reminded 
him of my visit to his office the previous night, that 
the investigation into the prisoners’ guilt at that time 
was far from complete, and that General Obregon 
had strongly recommended a public investigation. To 
all this General Cruz replied: 

“Tyue, sir, but even before you had spoken in my 
office and in spite of the recommendations of General 
Obregon, I had already received orders to do what I 
did.” 

The universal opinion in Mexico City is that some 
friends of Calles were behind the plot to assassinate 
Obregén; and the very incredibility of the theory is 
one point in its favour, for nothing is too incredible 
in Mexican politics, and the “ Liberales ” have, for 
the last ten years, been as much occupied in cutting 
each other’s throats as in oppressing the people. All 
the anti-clerical leaders who died violent deaths dur- 
ing the period in question were murdered by other 
anti-clerical leaders. I need only mention the names 
of Venustiano Carranza, Jesus Carranza, Francisco 
Villa, Emiliano Zapata, Manuel Diéguez, Francisco 
Serrano, Fortunato Maycott, Manuel Garcia Vigil, 
Salvador Alvarado, and Arnulfo Gomez. There is no 
doubt that in November 1927, some bad feeling ex- 
isted between the followers of Calles and those of 
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Obregon, partly because of the new law which gives 
Obregé6n six years at Chapultepec; and there was cer- 
tainly something very suspicious about the furious 
haste of Calles to have Father Pro and his companions 
slaughtered, and about the failure of the Police to 
arrest the man who escaped, or to follow up any clue 
successfully, though there were many clues — the 
Essex car, for example, was one. 

The case against Cruz and Calles is so strong that 
it would almost be cruel to show the weakness of it, 
were it not for the fact that on this occasion I consider 
that Calles and Cruz committed murder. It is so strong 
that even an American Protestant, Mr. Carleton 
Beals, the Mexico correspondent of an American 
Radical weekly, the New Republic (New York) as- 
serts in the issue of that periodical published on De- 
cember 21st, 1927, that “every constitutional and 
humanitarian guarantee was violated in the case of 
the four civilians, members of the Catholic League of 
Religious Defence, one of them a priest, who were 
alleged to have hurled the dynamite bomb at Obre- 
gén’s auto in Chapultepec Park.” For the benefit of 
non-American readers I should, perhaps, repeat that 
both Mr. Beals and the New Republic are, as a rule, 
friendly to President Calles and unfriendly to the 
Mexican Catholics. 

Mexican legal authorities point out that seven ar- 
ticles of the Mexican Constitution relating to the 
arrest, imprisonment, and trial of prisoners were 
violated by the authorities in the case of Father Pro 
and his companions. No Constitution that the world 
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ever saw contains so many safeguards for prisoners 
as the Constitution drawn up at Queretaro in 1917 
by Carranza and his friends (without any authority 
from the nation) and no legal regulations are so 
favourable to civilians accused of crime as the legal 
regulations based on this Constitution. Those regu- 
lations are not only equitable, they are eloquent, even 
flamboyant; they are bursting with philanthropy and 
bubbling over with the milk of human kindness; in 
short they are just the regulations we would expect 
from the modern type of sentimental and slightly 
hysterical Socialist who believes not at all in religion 
but too much in legislation, who is so enthusiastically 
on the side of Labour that he reduces the labourer to 
a state of slavery, so lachrymose with affection for 
humanity that the jails are crowded, so inexorably 
opposed to capital punishment that the executioners 
are working overtime, so intolerant of militarism that 
he places everybody under the heel of the soldier, so 
fond of freedom that he abolishes it from off the face 
of the earth. To give one instance of what I mean, in 
Mexico there can, in theory, be no such thing as mar- 
tial law, but the result is that in practice there has 
been nothing else for the last two years. 

On the basis of this ultra-benignant Constitution 
of Querétaro, Calles drew up his anti-religious laws; 
and, when any suggestion is made to him that those’ 
laws should be modified, the Dictator looks as shocked 
as a pious Moslem would look if asked to alter the 
text of the Koran. But, when it is a question of attain- 
ing his ends, he violates this Constitution without the 
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slightest compunction and expels or imprisons any 
journalist who draws attention to such violations. He 
has committed so many violations of the Constitution 
that I find it easier to give the cases in which he has 
acted in accordance with the Constitution: in fact, I 
think there is only one case: when Ambassador Shef- 
field asked him to alter his unjust Petroleum Law. On 
that occasion he pointed reverently to a copy of the 
Constitution and said that he could not alter a jot or 
tittle of that sacrosanct document; but when Mr. 
Dwight W. Morrow came along later and hinted that, 
unless the alteration were made, Calles would find 
himself extremely short of money, Calles did make 
the alteration which the oil magnates wanted. 

I could easily give hundreds of cases where Calles 
has violated the Constitution, but to do so would in- 
volve writing the whole history of the past two years 
in Mexico, and narrating the painful circumstances 
of each execution, so that, to avoid wearying the 
reader, I shall concentrate on the case of Father Pro 
and his companions, though, as the execution and its 
preliminaries took place in the Federal Capital and 
under the eyes of the foreign representatives, less 
savagery was shown than at the “ trials ” and execu- 
tions which were carried out in remote parts of the 
country. In the same way and for the same reason, 
I concentrated, in my book on the Bolshevik Per- 
secution of Christianity, on the trial of Archbishop 
Ciéplak and his companions. 

According to Mexican law based on the Carranza 
Constitution, a warrant must be produced when an 
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arrest is made, a civilian prisoner must be brought 
before a civil magistrate within 48 hours after arrest, 
and must be put on his trial before a civilian judge 
within 70 hours after his arrest. He must be allowed 
to communicate freely with his lawyer. He must be 
confronted by the witnesses. He must on no account 
be tried before a military tribunal or prevented from 
seeing his legal adviser. Now, in the case of the four 
prisoners whose case we are considering, all these safe- 
guards were violated by Calles who ordered Cruz in 
violent language to go on with the executions and to 
ignore all formalities. As in such cases the law holds 
personally responsible for its violations not only those 
who order but also those who obey, down even to the 
gendarmes whose rifles commit the murder, Calles, 
Cruz, and every member of the firing party are per- 
sonally responsible for the four assassinations which 
took place in the garden of the Inspeccién General 
on the 23rd November, 1927, but, as the chief killer 
probably knows, this state of things operates to his 
own advantage inasmuch as it binds these men to him 
as no oath of allegiance could ever bind them. Know- 
ing that they would be tried for murder the instant the 
Calles régime fell, they take a lively interest in main- 
taining that régime, just as most Russian Jews take 
a lively interest in maintaining the Soviet Government 
owing to their fear of a pan-Russian pogrom the day 
after the Bolsheviks fell. 

The case against Calles is so strong as already pre- 
sented that it would take too much time to give all of 
it, but one point is particularly strong: it is this — if 
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the guilt of the prisoners was as manifest-as Cruz 
declared it to be, and was even admitted by the 
prisoners themselves, why, then, was there no pub- 
lic trial of any kind? Surely, under these circum- 
stances a public trial would terrify the enemies of 
Calles. 

But there is no need to pick out one illegality where 
there are a hundred illegalities. Father Pro was kept 
in prison without any legal order; no formal charge 
was made against him; he was brought before no tri- 
bunal; he was given no opportunity of replying to 
the alleged statement which led to his arrest; he was 
not allowed to summon witnesses on his behalf or to 
nominate a counsel for his defence — although, in 
accordance with the law, he should have been allowed 
to do so. He demanded a trial. He was anxious for it, 
because he believed that it would prove his complete 
innocence. He was quite cheerful about it, because 
he did not believe that he was in any danger. He knew 
that he had run the risk of imprisonment by exercising 
the duties of his sacred calling, but this was a different 
matter. In this instance there was a specific charge of 
complicity in a plot to assassinate, and he welcomed 
the opportunity of showing that at least one of the 
charges made against him was false. But there was no 
trial. Six days after his arrest, he was told that he was 
to be executed, and a few minutes later he was shot. 
According to the official report, the sentence was de- 
creed by a summary court, but, since there was no 
form of trial, all that any tribunal could have done was 
to sign the order of execution. 
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On the day after the execution of Father Pro and 
his companions, a group of Mexican lawyers presented 
to Mr. Morrow, the United States Ambassador to 
Mexico, a document entitled: “ Brief considerations 
concerning the execution by the Police of four pris- 
oners.” The fact that the statement was not prepared 
for circulation abroad, where Mexican law or the 
circumstances of the case might not be easily under- 
stood or the truth of the assertions verified, but was 
submitted to the consideration of one living in the 
capital itself, lends it considerable weight. Although 
the English in which it is written is not that of an 
Englishman, the meaning is perfectly clear. The 
document reads as follows: — 


“The death of the following gentlemen: Agus- 
tin Pro Juarez, priest: Humberto, his brother: Luis 
Segura and J. Tirddo is, legally, murder, both because 
of the deed itself and because of the following circum- 
stances that contributed to it: 

“1. This sentence was decreed and carried out 
by the head of the executive power and his subordi- 
nates, who, according to the law and legal procedure 
of Mexico, are absolutely unqualified to decree it. 

“2. The accused were not given any real trial, since 
they were not brought before any penal tribunal, as 
is contemplated when dealing with crimes committed 
by civilians. 

“3. They were not given a counsel for their de- 
fence, nor any opportunity of nominating one, as the 
order for execution was communicated to them only 
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a few minutes before it was carried out, thereby mak- 
ing impossible any appeal which could save them 
from death. 

“4, The necessary formalities of legal procedure 
were not observed. 

“5. The accused were regarded as convicted and 
confessed criminals, solely on the alleged declaration 
of a dying man, extracted by deceit, and one that 
could not be contradicted, as the man was dead. 
In connection with this it is to be noted that this 
declaration was published after the death of the sup- 
posed accuser, and, secondly, that the doctors who 
attended him, and the police authorities themselves, 
declared that this man was in a state of complete 
unconsciousness. 

“6. The ground for regarding the accused as con- 
fessed criminals is certainly false in so far as it con- 
cerns Father Pro, who, according to the note pre- 
pared for the press by the police bureau, protested his 
innocence and declared his desire to be brought before 
the court to prove it. As for the declarations attrib- 
uted to the engineer, Segura, they have all the ap- 
pearance of being false, because, in the history of 
crime there is not to be found any instance so absurd 
as that of a guilty man, who not only confesses openly 
and entirely his crime, but boasts of it and supplies 
to his accusers more data than he is asked to give, 
and takes on himself the responsibility for acts that 
are not imputed to him; and all that, it should be 
noted, is said to have been done, with such a display 
of coolness and cynicism, by one who had not in the 
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past been addicted to evil-doing, but was an honour- 
able and peace-loving professional man. 

“7, It is equally incredible that the supposed as- 
sailants of General Obregon should have calmly re- 
turned home after the attack and there awaited the 
result. This is simply an absurdity, which weighs still 
more in favour of the accused, for it is well-known that 
all criminals, through an instinct of self-preservation, 
withdraw from the scene of the crime and from all 
places where they would be within reach of the law. 

“8. Lastly, even supposing the President of the 
Republic and his subordinates, the police authorities, 
had been competent to try the accused men, that these 
men had been tried, that in the procedure all the for- 
malities prescribed by law had been complied with, 
that all the protection and help ordinarily granted to 
every accused person had been granted to those who 
were charged with the crime — not even then could 
the penalty inflicted be justified, because, in accord- 
ance with the Penal Code now in force, anyone who 
is found guilty of attempted murder, which is not 
effectual, may not be condemned to death, but only to 
imprisonment for a term of eight to twelve years. 
(Article 195.) ” 


Mr. Dwight W. Morrow is claimed never to have 
answered this letter, and it is possible that he was 
much too busy at the time to read it; he had to join 
the Dictator in a journey through the country in the 
Dictator’s million dollar train (made in Chicago). 
Had Father Pro been an anti-clerical, it might pos- 
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sibly have been different: we have seen how the 
American Ambassador Poinsett visited the rabid anti- 
clerical and brother Mason Zavala when he was in 
prison. When anti-clericals are oppressed by a Con- 
servative Government in Mexico, America intervenes, 
in the name of Humanity: when Conservatives are 
oppressed by an anti-clerical Government, America 
sees no reason why she should make even the slightest 
suggestion on their behalf. 

But that was the Old America, with the poison of 
imported prejudice still in her veins; even as I write, 
the New America is thundering at the gate. 

Humberto Pro was a layman, and, like his elder 
brother, Miguel, a member of the A.C.J.M. (Catho- 
lic Association of Mexican Youth). He was also one 
of the members of the Committee which arranged 
the Students’ Conferences, and these two proofs of 
his desire to live like a good Christian led eventually 
to his death, for if he had been a non-practising Catho- 
lic, he would never have been interf ered with. He was 
at home with his brothers when the attack took place, 
and he declared to the representative of the Hwcelstor 
that he had furnished means of procuring evidence to 
testify that he was not guilty of the charge. He held 
an important post in the Bank of Mexico, where he 
was greatly esteemed for the uprightness of his 
character and the gentleness of his disposition. 

Lufs Segura Vilchis was about the same age and 
of much the same type as Humberto. Belonging to 
a respectable family of the metropolis, he made his 
earlier studies in the French College in Mexico, where 
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he was conspicuous by reason of his exceptional men- 
tal ability and of his exemplary conduct. While still 
very young he entered the College of Engineering, 
where he took his degree; and before his twenty first 
year he was practising his profession at the Necaxa 
Electric Plant. The Mexico Street Car Company, a 
branch of the Light and Power Co., a Canadian con- 
cern with an English manager, placed him in its engi- 
neering department, where he was the youngest mem- 
ber and a general favourite. He was a member of the 
A.C.J.M. and one of the best speakers at Father 
Pro’s conferences for young men. He was also a 
member of the League for the Defence of Religious 
Liberty and of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. He was always occupied from morning to 
night in his office. He was there as usual on the day 
after the attack, and when arrested told his compan- 
ions that he would be back immediately, as the police- 
man had told him that he was required at the Police 
Headquarters in order to give an explanation of some 
of his actions. No evidence was published to prove 
his complicity with the plot, but in official statements 
it was announced that he admitted and boasted of it 
and of his connection with other plots. No witnessed 
statement to this effect was, however, published, and 
no one believed it. The only one who had an op- 
portunity of speaking to him after his arrest was a 
newspaper reporter, and to him he declared that he 
was innocent. Friends who knew him intimately ridi- 
culed the published account of his “ confession ”’ stat- 
ing that there was nothing of the extremist in him and 
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that nothing could be more contrary to his character 
than that he should boast of his complicity in violent 
measures in the manner claimed in the official state- 
ments. 

For six days all four prisoners were kept in one of 
the underground cells of the Prefecture, and they 
were never permitted to see their legal advisers or 
their relatives, though the latter called frequently and 
tried every means to get access to the prisoners. The 
most pertinacious of these visitors was Ana Maria, 
Father Pro’s sister; but Segura’s mother also came 
frequently. 

Only on two occasions were the prisoners brought 
up from their damp dungeon, on the first occasion 
to be questioned by newspaper reporters, and on the 
second occasion to be shot. On the first occasion, it 
was the day before their execution, though they were 
unaware of their impending fate, Father Pro declared 
to the newspaper men that he was in no way connected 
with the supposed plot, and that he had not been en- 
gaged in any political activity whatsoever. As General 
Cruz, who was present on this occasion, had informed 
these same newspaper men just before the prisoners’ 
appearance, that Father Pro had confessed his guilt, 
the newspaper men expected Cruz to say something, 
but he remained silent. How are we to explain this 
amazing conduct on the part of Cruz? The explana- 
tion is simple. Like his master Calles, he is a savage, 
— debauched, degraded, demoralized, mendacious, 
and absolutely careless of what he says or of how 
much he contradicts himself because he knows that 
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the great newspapers of the world will never expose 
him. On the present occasion all the leading news- 
papers of Mexico City braved the wrath of Calles 
by asserting their belief in the priest’s innocence, but 
all the leading newspapers in the United States 
printed the statement sent out by the Mexican Press 
Bureau that Father Pro and his companions had 
admitted their guilt, and none of them troubled to 
correct that statement when its falsity was pointed 
out to them. 

Next day, the prisoners were taken out again, and 
shot like dogs. Their execution had probably been 
hastened by the knowledge that Senior Luis E. Mac- 
Gregor, a lawyer employed by their friends, had 
succeeded in getting the district judge to grant an 
amparo or stay of execution, but when Senor Mac- 
Gregor entered the Prefecture of Police with the 
necessary documents, he was told that the prisoners 
had already been shot, and that their bodies were lying 
in the hospital. 


vi 
THE GARDEN OF DEATH 


Tue patio or interior garden of the Prefecture was 
planted originally by Don Fernando Gonzalez, the 
Catholic General who built the house in the time of 
Porfirio Diaz, for, as I have already pointed out, the 
anti-Clericals can neither plant nor build anything. 
It was once a beautiful garden, as many old Spanish 
gardens in Mexico are; but it is now a horror, terrible 
to look at, a place of executions, of corpses and of 
blood: it is a Garden of Death, symbolical of the con- 
dition to which Calles and his kind have reduced beau- 
tiful Mexico. 

As these executions are always by shooting, and as 
at such short range — twenty to thirty feet — bullets 
from modern army rifles would easily penetrate the 
wall, Cruz has had the sense to erect at the end of the 
garden rifle butts, in other words a mound of earth 
for stopping the bullets. This work is extraordinarily 
crude; the Aztecs and the Pre-Aztecs were far more 
advanced as architects. At a distance of some six feet 
from the outer wall, four tree trunks were inserted 
vertically into holes in the ground, and then, on the 
inner side of them, other tree trunks were laid hori- 
zontally, one above the other, to a height of seven or 
eight feet, the space between these tree trunks and the 
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wall being filled in with earth, now covered with 
tangled grass and high weeds, amid which bloom a few 
wild flowers. This contrivance stops such of the bul- 
lets as hit it, but many go high as is shown by the pit- 
ted condition of the wall above the stockade. The 
ground close to the stockade is black with congealed 
blood, and out of it arise three monstrous wooden 
images, bearing a close resemblance to the human 
figure, and a remote resemblance to Huitzilopochth, 
the Aztec war-god which once stood on the summit of 
the Great Teocalli on the spot where the Cathedral 
of Mexico City now stands. To this hideous idol, no 
fewer than eighty thousand human beings were sac- 
rificed by the Aztecs to solemnize the coronation of 
Montezuma, but Cortés threw it from its pedestal and 
the battered remains of it are now in the National Mu- 
seum. It might almost seem at first sight as if Calles 
had, in his hatred of Christianity, set up new idols 
which can only be appeased by Christian blood, but 
no, these images are merely targets for executioners 
to practice on. And some of the budding executioners 
must have been very young or very inexperienced, 
judging by the pitted condition of the wall to which 
I have already referred. 

This slaughter-house is not hidden away in a re- 
mote part of the capital: it is in the centre. Within 
fifty yards of it is the headquarters of the Loteria Na- 
ctonal, the State Lottery, a great gambling hell from 
which the Government derives much of its revenue. 
Within a hundred yards of it stands the American 
Consulate-General, and probably from his own roof 
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the Consul-General could look into Calles’ slaughter- 
house and see the bloody work that goes on there. The 
district swarms with American trippers and with 
American contingents of various kinds come to see 
Mexico and do homage to its Dictator. There have 
been contingents from the American Federation of 
Labor (come to prostrate themselves before “ the La- 
bor President”), from various Chambers of Com- 
merce, from Protestant Churches, from the Elks, Ki- 
wanis, Mystic Shriners, and other strange bodies, 
many of them with a decided taste for alcoholic bev- 
erages which they frequently gratify at the Dictator’s 
expense, for presentation to the great man at Chapul- 
tepec is generally the finale of the trip. 

Within six hundred yards of the Prefecture is the 
Hotel Regis, from whose open windows there some- 
times floats the stately anthem of the Rotarians: — 


“ Hail! Hail! the gang’s all here.” 


Or, in feminine voices of course, the wistful query 
of the Quotarians: — 


“Am I a real Quotarian, 
Or do I just belong? 
Do I feel that service and not self 
Is part of life’s sweet song? ” 


On the 23rd of November 1927 there was an unusual 
bustle outside the Prefecture of Police. Two com- 
panies of mounted gendarmerie were drawn up in 
front of the building; machine-guns were mounted 
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on the roof; hoarse words of command were heard; 
and great brass Generals were seen rushing to and fro. 
Soon the rumour spread that the prisoners detained 
in connection with the attack on General Obregon 
were going to be executed, and a great crowd assem- 
bled, but was not permitted to come near the Pre- 
fecture. Moscow has, by the way, the same system; 
when executions are being carried out in the cellars of 
the Lubyanka, agents of the Ogpu prevent anyone 
from walking even on the footpath which skirts that 
house of blood. But, whereas in Moscow there would 
be no crowd, there was a great crowd on this occasion 
in the Mexican capital: soon the Plaza de la Reforma 
was black with people; several khaki-coloured boys 
climbed the pedestal of the statue erected to Charles 
IV of Spain; the crowd overflowed into the deserted 
Avenida del Palacio Legislativo and the derelict Plaza 
de la Republica; and reinforcements of Police had to 
be sent for. They were motor-cyclists and foot police, 
and they stopped all traffic through the square during 
the thirty odd minutes that the human sacrifices lasted. 
So great was the desire of some spectators to see the 
butchery that a score of young men belonging to the 
Bolshevik organisation Crom risked their lives by 
scaling to a height of twenty or thirty feet the rusty 
steel skeleton of the Congress building. Even so, in 
the good old days of Montezuma, did the inhabitants 
of Tenochtitlan crowd on the roof-terraces, towers, 
and embattled parapets of their houses in order to wit- 
ness the human sacrifices offered up at daybreak in 
sight of all the city, on the lofty Techcatl or altar of 
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green jasper. They watched the slow march of the vic- 
tims up the narrow path that wound around the Teo- 
calli with the same palpitating interest as a few of their 
descendants, in the year 1927, watched the progress 
of Father Pro and his companions down that fatal 
garden. When they saw the victims suddenly thrown 
backwards on the jasper altar by the quacuilli, they 
felt the same delicious thrill as some of their children 
felt on this occasion when they saw the prisoners turn 
to face the firing party; and when the obsidian knife of 
the High Priest buried itself in the upturned breast 
of the captive, they raised the same shout as was raised 
by one or two Aztecs in the Plaza de la Reforma when 
the five rifles spoke. 

This refers of course, only to a small de-Chris- 
tianised section of the natives, for, as will be seen 
later, the great majority of the Mexicans are sincere 
Catholics who regarded these executions with horror; 
but man tends towards evil rather than towards good, 
and, under the influence of Calles’ anti-Christian legis- 
lation, this small, demoralised minority may grow. 

Every nation, like every individual, has its pre- 
dominant temptation. In some cases it is drink, in 
others concupiscence, in, others it is gold; in Mexico it 
is blood; and Calles has done a great deal to rebar- 
barize the young and neglected section of the Mex- 
ican people by the butcheries he has had carried out 
so frequently in public during the last year and by his 
system of exposing dead bodies, sometimes prone in 
the market place, sometimes suspended by the neck 
from trees, sometimes propped up against walls or 
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houses. Thousands of such scenes have been photo- 
graphed and there are thousands of such photographs 
in existence: I have a collection myself but most of 
them are too horrible to be published in a civilized 
country. 

I have already told in Chapter III, Part IT ,of 
Calles’ personal lust for blood, and of how in Agua 
Prieta he once got up at five o’clock in the morning 
in order to gloat in solitude over the limp body of a 
victim swinging from a gibbet in front of his police 
station. All that was needed on the present occasion 
to bring the scene into harmony with the best Monte- 
zumian traditions was the presence of Calles himself 
seated in a chair of State like one of those Aztec Km- 
perors from whom he claims descent on the mother’s 
side; but his Generals did their best to supply the 
deficiency, for there was quite a throng of them on a 
raised platform at the safe end of the garden where 
their brilliant uniforms were set off by the black 
dresses of the journalists, photographers, and high 
functionaries. General Antonio Gémez Velasco, chief 
of the Traffic Department, was seen chatting affably 
with Colonel Cornejo, chief of the General Staff, 
whose duty it was “ to be present at the shootings and 
to take official cognizance of the act.” Another war 
lord, name unknown, was gracefully accepting a cig- 
‘arette from Sefior Guerra Leal, the Secretary of the 
Chief of Police. 

Resplendent among the Generals was the bulky 
form of Roberto Cruz, the host of the occasion, in 
khaki, Sam Brown belt, riding breeches, riding boots, 
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spurs, sword, revolver and (to crown all) peaked 
military cap. The General had his right hand inside 
the breast of his tunic and his left hand in his trousers 
pocket. Probably his right hand grasped the butt-end 
of a revolver, for Cruz fears assassination, and his left 
hand grasped a powder-puff, for he powders himself 
like a demi-mondaine, and uses scent as well. To give 
himself a martial, devil-may-care appearance, he had 
stuck a cigarette between his lips, but had forgotten 
to light it. 

On his left was a man of slighter build wearing a 
long, military cloak. This was General Jesus Palo- 
mera Lopez, better known as “ Lopez the Killer,” be- 
cause he is as addicted to murder as a dope-fiend is to 
dope. Lopez also had his left hand in his trousers 
pocket though, like Cruz, he had a heavy Colt auto- 
matic strapped to his belt. 

On Cruz’s right slouched an equally sinister figure, 
the bloated and indescribably repulsive figure of José 
Mazcérro, the vampire, the ghoul, the head of the 
Secret Police, the hangman who bears the ironical title 
of el Jéfe de las Comisiones de Seguridad (the Chief 
of the Commissions of Safety). 

Mazcorro affects civilian dress because it conceals 
better than a military uniform would, his protuberant 
abdomen and his swollen figure, and also because he 
poses as being a super-detective. His conduct of the 
case with which I am now dealing shows the kind of 
detective he is, not the kind Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
would write about. He is a detective whose ingenuity 
is more in evidence after an execution than before, 
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for having detected the wrong man and sent him be- 
fore a firing party, he then devotes all the little brain 
power that he has to the hopeless task of proving that, 
after all, the man was just as well out of the way. 
Mazcérro’s insolence is almost equal to his ignorance; 
and both are proverbial in Mexico City. On the pres- 
ent occasion, he wore a shabby civilian dress set off by 
a soft, wide-awake hat with an extensive brim which 
was pulled down low over his thick black eyebrows 
and his bloodshot eyes, leaving clearly visible only the 
lower part of the yellow face — the triple chin, the 
black moustaches with their ends waxed, the thick 
protruding under-lip and the heavy jaw covered with 
the grey stubble of slovenly middle age. 

Over his civilian dress he wore a large, soiled, and 
shapeless overcoat, tight and without a wrinkle around 
the waist-line, like the water on the edge of Niagara, 
but fallmg below into a mass of folds, wrinkles, and 
ripples. The left side of the collar was turned up and 
the right side down, and a greasy, coloured handker- 
chief was wound around the thick neck. His left hand 
was in his overcoat pocket, and remained there during 
all the subsequent proceedings. With his right hand 
he clawed from time to time the arm of the young vic- 
tims whom he conducted, one by one, to their doom; 
and after the touch of that unclean hand, even the 
rude blows of the bullets must have seemed pleasant. 

Scattered among the military were other “ detec- 
tives,” also in civilian dress, and looking as villainous 
a gang as the occupants of Madame Tussaud’s Cham- 
ber of Horrors. All wore slouched hats and overcoats 
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whose turned-up collars made their heads seem sunken 
between their shoulders. Their manners were furtive; 
and no policeman in a civilised country would have 
hesitated a moment to arrest them on suspicion. One 
detective, clean-shaven and insolent, standing with 
his legs far apart, wore a damaged and ill-fitting Bur- 
berry which he had probably stripped from the corpse 
of some victim; and for some reason or other he had 
turned up the collar of this garment, possibly because 
he wanted to conceal some of his singularly ill- 
favoured visage, but more probably because his chief 
had the collar of his overcoat turned up. The pockets 
of the Burberry were large, strongly marked, and 
sewed on outside; and the ends of the sleeves were per- 
manently turned up. This was Mazcdrro’s second in 
command. I do not know his name, but I shall call 
him in future “ the man in the Burberry.” 
Mazeérro’s third in command also wore civilian 
dress under a loose, thin, and very dirty overcoat, 
thrown wide open. He wore Kaiseresque turned-up 
moustaches, very black, and, like the others, kept his 
left hand in his trousers pocket. Presumably all these 
people grasped small automatics with their left hands. 
But why not with the right hand? Possibly because 
constant practice with the revolver had made them 
ambidexterous. Evidently they expected that some 
Catholic fanatic would make an attempt on their 
lives, but during all the history of this persecution 
there is not a single case of assassination by a Catho- 
lic. In the opinion of a Chicago journalist who re- 
cently visited Mexico, this scrupulousness on the part 
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of the Catholics has handicapped them very heavily in 
their contest with an opponent who has no scruples. 

The background of the dais was taken up by a 
crowd of subordinate officers, some in khaki, some in 
blue, some with caps after the style of the French 
gendarmerie, some with caps after the German style, 
some with brilliant brass buttons, some with common 
leather buttons. 

The general impression made by these gentlemen 
on the dais was that they were not gentlemen and not 
white men. Their faces were too tawny, their cheek- 
bones too high, there was something indefinably curi- 
ous about their eyes, “‘ their manners lacked the calm 
repose that marks the caste of Vere de Vere,” and also 
lacked the higher distinction of the poor, honest, in- 
dependent man with a good conscience. Some were 
pure-blooded Indians, and others had a distinct touch 
of the negro, but the majority were mestizos, in other 
words a mixture, in varying proportions, of Spanish 
and Indian. Altogether a strange, and disturbing pic- 
ture, liable to cause a wild stampede among the chil- 
dren in Kensington Gardens or Central Park in New 
York, if suddenly transported thither. 

There were many journalists and photographers 
present, for el Sefior General Cruz had manifested 
his desire that the newspaper men should enjoy “ the 
greatest facilities,” his impression being that photo- 
graphs of the executions would strike terror into the 
Catholics and greatly increase the respect of the outer 
world for his own resolution and energy. As a matter 
of fact the outer world is disgusted, and the Catholics 
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are using those photographs as propaganda against 
both Cruz and Calles. 

Ranged against the wall on each side of the dais, 
stood, in somewhat irregular formation, about forty 
men belonging to the gendarmeria montada or 
mounted gendarmerie, most of them apparently pure 
blooded Indians. In the centre of the garden was an 
open space which individual gendarmes sometimes 
crossed, but they all avoided with superstitious care 
the ominously deserted end of the garden with its three 
grotesque figures. Suddenly a Major called out words 
of command: “ Pelotén, firmes! De frente! Marchen! ” 
and immediately a group of gendarmes detached 
themselves from the mass, and marched in military 
order towards the centre of the garden and down the 
garden, halting at length within about thirty feet of 
the targets. There they stood in two lines, one behind 
the other. The first line consisted of four men and the 
sergeant; the second line consisted of four men. Ac- 
cording to Mexican practice it is only the first line 
that fires, the second line remains “at attention.” 
This firing party is called a “ pelotén” or platoon, 
though in no other army is a platoon so small. A new 
firing party was formed after each execution, so that 
no man had to shoot twice. 

All these warriors had evidently brushed and pol- 
ished and tittivated themselves as if for a field-day. 
They wore their best blue uniforms, of which the nu- 
merous brass buttons had been brightly burnished, not 
only the seven necessary buttons in front but the three 
unnecessary buttons on the sleeve, and the six still 
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more unnecessary buttons behind. Truly, they were a 
gorgeous sight, those executioners, for their buckles 
and badges and all the other metal work which they 
wore, shone bravely in the rays of the sun, now well 
up in the heavens, for it was ten o’clock. They were a 
sight which might make babes and sucklings (Mexi- 
can) clap their hands with delight. Their spurs looked 
like silver, and jangled in a martial way as they shifted 
their position, for they were standing at ease, and 
Mexican sergeants are not martinets. Their high boots 
had been newly polished, whence it follows of course 
that their raison d’étre, the ominous objects from 
which they take their name, in other words their rifles, 
had also been polished. Presumably, also, they had 
used their pull-throughs, though pull-throughs are 
not used much in the Mexican army. 

In charge of these dusky warriors were no less than 
four sergeants who were distinguished from the mere 
rank and file by an ornament of silver cord on the arm, 
and by a sword on the thigh. In supreme charge of all, 
generalisimo in fact — and looking every inch a ge- 
neralisimo (Mex.) — was a particularly natty young 
officer, a Major, no less, Mayor de la gendarmeria 
montada (Major of the Mounted Gendarmerie) to 
give him his full title, in well-fitting khaki tunic of 
English style; Sam Brown belt; very loose, fashion- 
able riding breeches that might have come from the 
best military tailor in Bond Street; high boots, over 
the polishing of which his batman must have sweated; 
the whole “ creation,” as the milliners would say, be- 
ing surmounted by a piquant French cap with a broad, 
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vivid band and a soft crown, a cap which, together 
with the chocolate-coloured face beneath it, prevented 
the ensemble from being quite British. The strap of 
the cap traversed the plump brown cheek and chin of 
this self-satisfied young savage; who of course wore 
spurs as do all Mexican officers, whether of land or 
sea or air. A sword was tucked up high on his left 
hip, and from the way he fingered the handle occasion- 
ally, it could be seen that it had a part to play in the 
tragedy which followed. It had. He did a great deal of 
saluting and signalling with it. 

It was now ten o’clock, and the hour of doom ap- | 
proached. Who was to descend into the dark lower 
regions in order to lead forth the victims? Who so 
suitable as Mazcérro, the vampire, the ghoul that 
works in the dark? And Mazcérro it was. Cruz nod- 
ded to him, and there was an answering gleam of white 
eyes under the shadow of the broad-brimmed som- 
brero. Mazedrro shambled awkwardly towards the 
prison, and disappeared inside. Down the dark, nar- 
row steps he went in order to bring Father Pro Juarez 
forth. But he did not enter the condemned cell him- 
self; he stopped at the threshold and called out in his 
thick voice the name of his victim, at the same time 
sending a gendarme into the dark and silent room. 

By a refinement of cruelty, the prisoners had never 
been told that they were to die; none of them ever 
knew it until he had come to the surface of the ground 
and seen the garden of death, and the paredén or wall 
at the end of it, and the horrible smile on the face of 
Cruz — and the rifles of the firing party. But by some 
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instinct Father Pro knew his fate as soon as the gen- 
darme had entered the cell and motioned him to follow. 
It may have been something in the man’s face, for in 
the event this gendarme proved to be not unsym- 
pathetic. 

Turning to his fellow-prisoners, Father Pro said: 
“ Adios, hermano mio! Adios, hijos mios!” (Adieu, 
my brother! Adieu, my sons! ’’) 

He then turned to the gendarme, and the latter 
huskily asked his pardon, “ Not only do I pardon 
you,” said the priest, “ but I am extremely grateful 
to you,” and, Latin fashion, he embraced this mes- 
senger of death. Why the gendarme asked pardon is 
not clearly known, but maybe the priest knew. Per- 
haps he had taken part in the arrest. 

The priest then left the cell in order to accompany 
Mazcérro up the stone steps of the cellar into the 
outer air. 

Thus they emerged into the flower garden, which 
had been laid out originally by General Don Fer- 
nando Gonzalez, and though the flowers had faded, 
the touches of colour among the last few autumnal 
leaves was some compensation. In the distance loomed 
the great circle of mountains which Cortés had crossed, 
pre-eminent among them being Popocatépetl with its 
voleano and Iztaccthuatl with its cap of snow. 

There is no more wonderful sight in the world than 
the environs of Mexico City early on an autumn 
morning, when the sun shines brightly and there is 
an exhilaration in the sharp, pure, rarefied atmos- 
phere of the stupendous table-land. 
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But there is death as well. The bright colour of the 
leaves comes from decay, not from growth. Popocaté- 
petl is a sleeping demon which has already buried one 
civilization beneath its boiling lava, and may, at any 
moment, bury another. 

Mazcoérro and Miguel emerged, as ill-assorted a 
pair as ever walked together on this earth, one look- 
ing like a bloated Aztec priest, the other like a young 
Spanish captive destined for the sacrificial altar. In 
one of the ancient Aztec pictures that are still pre- 
served (and which, by the way, I have seen and copied ) 
there is represented a scene that recalls this last fatal 
journey of Mazcérro and his victim. There is a group 
of three figures, all of them remarkably well drawn. 
One is an Aztec warrior. In his right hand he holds 
his shield and maquauitl or club, and, in the other, he 
grasps firmly the long hair of a youthful captive whom 
he is handing over to a priest for torture and sacrifice. 
The priest wears a loin-cloth and a red cap, and his 
body is painted black to indicate his terrible profes- 
sion; and there is something diabolical in the ardour 
with which he grasps the shrinking hand of his prey, 
whose body has been smeared with white infusorial 
earth (Tizatl) to indicate that he is doomed to perish 
under the sacrificial knife. 

Bereft of Christianity, the followers of Calles are 
going back to the Aztecs. But even if they do go back 
to human sacrifice, it is doubtful if the New York 
newspapers will pay any attention. They are too 
much occupied writing about Chinese polities though 
they do not propose to do anything for the good of 
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China; writing about Europe, though they refuse to. 
shoulder any of the burdens of Europe; writing at in- 
terminable length about great domestic discoveries 
such as the discovery that Mrs. Duke McBeaver of 
Sioux City has the exact physical measurements of 
the Venus de Milo. The excuse of the Chicago Tribune 
for its silence to-day will be an equally valid excuse 
for its silence to-morrow: “ Mexico is a long way off, 
and the people of the United States are not interested 
anyhow.” 


VI 


THE MURDER OF FATHER 
PRO JUAREZ 


Wuat Father Pro Judrez saw, on entering the 
garden, dissipated any hopes that may have remained 
in his mind. Everything in that place of death con- 
firmed his worst suspicions —the great throng of 
belted ‘“‘ Generals ” all with their eyes fixed on him in- 
tently and in deepest silence; the ominously deserted 
end of the garden with the paredén; the bullet-chipped 
targets that bore a horrible resemblance to the human 
figure; the white wall above, pitted with bullet holes; 
the mahogany-faced journalists in loose civilian 
clothes, looking at him with glittering eyes over their 
note-books; the photographers regarding him with 
quick, professional glances and fussily arranging 
their tripods and their black curtains so as to get a 
“ snap-shot ” of him as he entered the garden with the 
heavy figure of Mazcérro slouching at his side; the 
soldiers lining two sides of the garden, and, behind 
them, near a gate which led into the street, the Red 
Cross motor ambulance which was to bring the four 
corpses to the hospital; finally, the firing party. 

As soon as Mazcérro appeared, the Major drew 
his sword, and raised it to a salute — a Mexican salute, 
for he still stood in a lounging attitude, one leg in ad- 
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vance of the other, his hands joined in front of him 
and the raised sword leaning on his right shoulder. 
Looking more like an Aztec priest than ever, Maz- 
corro moved forward with his young victim, and then, 
seeing from the frenzied motions of the official photo- 
grapher that he, Mazcdérro, was about to be 
“ snapped,” he stopped short, and at the same moment 
his villainous-looking second-in-command, the Man 
in the Burberry, slouched clumsily forward so as to be 
also in the picture, and stood at the other side of the 
condemned man, but not so close to him as Mazcérro 
was. A striking contrast to the unwholesome, yellow- 
faced figures on each side of him, Father Pro also 
faced the photographer, deadly pale, with serious, re- 
fined, undaunted face, his slim body perfectly erect, 
his small white hands clasped tightly in front of him. 
He was holding his rosary beads. 

The official photographer having emerged, smiling, 
from underneath the black screen of his camera, Maz- 
cérro rolled the bloodshot whites of his eyes in the 
direction of the Major, who instantly straightened 
himself up and, reading from an official-looking docu- 
ment in his hand — it was the sentence of death — 
called out “Miguel Agustin Pro Juérez,” at the 
same time motioning the priest, who had bowed his 
head in sign that it was he, to come forward. T he con- 
demned man took a few steps forward, and then, after 
having read something in a mumbling tone from the 
paper, the officer conducted him to the other end of 
the garden, he himself very stiff and self-conscious, 
his naked sword stuck upwards, in a sort of salute 
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unknown to any civilised army, and touching his 
shoulder; the priest walking, perfectly self-possessed, 
still with head slightly bowed, and with his hands 
clasped in front of him. I should have said that neither 
he nor any of the other three were handcuffed. All eyes 
followed the pair with intense interest, and there was 
deep silence. 

Finally they reached the paredon and the three 
wooden targets, and stood on the blood-stained strip 
of ground out of which the grim targets rose. The of- 
ficer pointed with his sword to a spot between two of 
the wooden targets and close to the paredén, but in- 
stead of taking up the position indicated, the priest, 
whose back was still turned to the spectators, was seen 
to say something to the officer, who nodded. What pos- 
sible request could the condemned man be making at 
such atime? The interest at the other end of the garden 
became extreme. 

But it was soon clear what Father Pro had asked, 
for he knelt down on the blood-stained ground at the 
foot of the central target but not facing it, taking at 
the same time from his pocket a plain brass crucifix 
which he pressed to his lips. I was afterwards told that 
this crucifix had been given to him when he took his 
vows. A slight rustle among the spectators indicated 
that their curiosity had been gratified; they saw that 
the priest had asked permission to say a last prayer. 
The Major afterwards reported that, in accordance 
with the usual practice, he had asked the priest if he 
had any last request to make, and that Father Pro 
had replied “ Que me permitan rezar ” (that I may be 
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permitted to pray) a request which the officer had 
granted. The Major also asked the condemned man if 
he desired that his eyes should be blindfolded, but was 
answered in the negative. 

The young priest knelt bolt upright, his eyes closed, 
his arms folded on his breast: even in that place of 
squalor and death, he was a picture of saintly dignity 
and recollection. Seeing that several photographers 
were levelling their cameras at short range, the Major 
straightened himself somewhat, but without throw- 
ing back his head, and brought his legs together for 
the first time since we made his acquaintance. 

Father Pro remained only two minutes on his knees. 
Then he rose, his countenance aglow as if from some 
mighty inspiration, faced the greedy-eyed throng of 
Generals, photographers, reporters, gendarmes, de- 
tectives and spectators, and, suddenly raising his 
right hand with the masterful gesture of a prophet, he 
deliberately made the sign of the cross over them. 

“ Dios tenga compasidn de vosotros!” he said, 
“ Que Dios los bendiga! Sefior, Tu sabes que soy ino- 
cente. Perdono de todo corazén a mis enemigos.” 
(God have mercy on you! May God bless you. Lord! 
Thou knowest that I am innocent. With all my heart, 
I pardon my enemies. ) 

“ May God have mercy on your soul!” is the peti- 
tion which an English judge puts up for a criminal 
whom he condemns to death, but in this ease it was the 
condemned man who begged God to have mercy on 
his judges. 

And it was no pretence, no play-acting: the moment 
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was too serious for that. Judge and prisoner had 
changed places; the superiority of the victim was as 
evident as the inferiority of the executioner; the glory 
of the sacrifice made Miguel Pro Juarez a Saint whose 
intercession was to be solicited, not a felon for whom 
the Litany of the Dying was to be chanted, made Cruz 
an object to be pitied and prayed for, not an object 
to be hated and punished. 

The Major now moved away a dozen yards or so 
to the left so as to be well out of the line of fire: he 
had lowered his sword from the salute, and held it 
projecting in front of him, parallel to the ground: 
his eyes meantime sought the gendarmes. But the 
gendarmes have much experience of executions, and 
everything went well. 

The victim was now left alone in the spot which 
every one had so far shunned with such superstitious 
care, but there was no sense of loneliness and abandon- 
ment in the last look he gave at the world: on the con- 
trary a strange exultation shone in his face as if he 
already felt himself shaded by the mighty wings of 
his patron, San Miguel, the Archangel of Death, as if 
he saw in the sky towards which his eyes were raised, 
the figure of Christ the King, crowned, throned, regal, 
triumphant, omnipotent, as the morning sun shows 
him when it streams through the richly jewelled glass 
of the great eastern window in St. Etheldreda’s an- 
cient chapel in Holborn, but infinitely more beautiful, 
powerful, and tremendous. 

“ Preparen!” yelled the Major, raising his out- 
stretched sword to the level of his breast, and, on see- 
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ing the gendarmes take aim, the priest opened his arms 
in the form of a cross: each hand touched one of the 
wooden targets as closely as if it was nailed to it. At 
the same time he cried out in a loud voice “ Viva Cristo 
Rey!” (Hail! Christ, the King!) 

Hardly had he uttered the last syllable, than the 
Major yelled “ Apunten!”: at the same time bring- 
ing his sword down with a sweep as far as the level 
of his knees. There was a loud, simultaneous report 
from five rifles, and five bullets went through the 
priest’s breast. In the eighth of a second the victim had 
fallen, but in half that slight interval of time the of- 
ficial photographer had “snapped” the dead body 
while it was still upright. There was a look of agony on 
the face, the eyes were closed, the knees were giving 
way, and the spine had come in contact with the wall 
behind so that the body was slightly out of the per- 
pendicular, but the arms were still extended in the 
form of a cross and were still pressed against the 
wooden targets as closely as if they had been nailed 
to them. 

In the eighth of a second the dead body had tum- 
bled pitiably on the ground at the foot of the grim 
wooden target which I have compared to the blood- 
thirsty Aztec idol Huitzilopochtli, where it lay, mo- 
tionless, on its back, as limp as a wet cloth, the knees 
bent, the head thrown far back, but the arms still ex- 
tended in the form of a cross. Father Pro Judrez 
never spoke after that fatal volley. 

According to custom, the sergeant in charge of the 
firing party approached to give him the tiro de gracia 
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or coup de grace. Bending down, he approached the 
muzzle of his rifle to within six inches of the dead 
man’s right temple — then, bang! he had made in the 
temple, between the ear and the eye, a red, gaping 
hole large enough to put one’s fist into, and the black 
gunpowder had, in addition, tattoed the whole right 
temple and cheek and especially the area immediately 
around the wound, with black particles of powder. 

At this moment, while General Roberto Cruz was 
offering a cigarette to Lépez the Killer, while the pho- 
tographers were changing their plates, and while Maz- 
corro was selecting another victim, a feminine voice 
was heard at the gate leading into the garden. It was 
the voice of Senorita Ana Maria Pro, the sister of 
Father Miguel, who desired to see her brothers. The 
poor girl had called daily at the Prefecture of Police 
for this purpose, but had always been refused, and 
she was refused even now. 


Vil 


THE MURDER OF VILCHIS, HUM- 
BERTO AND TIRADO 


TE second victim was the engineer, Luis Segura 
Vilchis; and Mazcorro never looked worse than he did 
when he halted on this occasion to get his photograph 
taken by the official photographer, for the youth at his 
side was remarkably good-looking and bore himself 
extremely well, while Mazcorro was more bestial than 
ever; his blood-lust had been aroused by the murder 
he had just witnessed, and his appearance was not 
improved by the maniacal glitter in his bloodshot eye, 
or by the froth on his thick red under-lip and on the 
grey stubble that stood out like silvery thorns on the 
yellow chin below. 

Yet a large section of people in America is of opin- 
ion that Mazcorro represents Young Mexico in all its 
purity and vigour, while Vilchis stands for an aged 
and reactionary abomination. Mazcérro really rep- 
resents a group of middle-aged and selfish men, de- 
bauched, diseased, ignorant and cruel, putrid in mind 
and in body. Their leader, Calles, has to consult an 
American specialist periodically about an incurable 
disease from which he suffers. Segura stands, on the 
contrary, for the cohorts of eternal youth, for spot- 
less purity, for Christian charity, for ideals high and 
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white as the snows of Iztaccfhuatl. But it is not the 
first time in the history of Christianity that this mis- 
take has been made. 

As for Vilchis 


He nothing little did, nor mean, 
Upon that memorable scene. 


Before the Vampire came to fetch him, he amazed 
the guards by saying: “ E’'stoy seguro que dentro de 
unos instantes estaré en el Cielo.” (1 am sure that 
within a few seconds I shall be in Heaven). It was a 
tremendous prophecy, but who shall deny that he had 
the right to make it, who knows what revelation he may 
have had? 

There was an extraordinary serenity in his face and 
in his movements; and he glanced gently but fearlessly 
and even pityingly at the photographers occupied 
with their cameras, the reporters writing in their note- 
books, the soldiers busy with their rifles, the officers 
handling their swords. Even at Cruz he glanced with 
gentleness, forgiveness and compassion, Cruz with his 
left hand still grasping the powder-puff in his trousers 
pocket and his right hand still grasping the butt-end 
of a revolver in the breast pocket of his tunic. 

In the light of that pitying look, the Christian spec- 
tator suddenly realized that swords, rifles, and revol- 
vers were the playthings of children, and dangerous 
playthings, that Segura Vilchis alone had done the 
work of a man and was now going to receive his re- 
ward. The chances are ninety-nine in a hundred that 
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within a few years Cruz will be shot in the back by 
some of his own comrades and be left lying dead in 
some hovel like Venustiano Carranza, with burnished 
flies settling fearlessly on his dilated and glassy pupils, 
and with his trousers pockets turned inside out. Four 
months late Mazcérro, so powerful on this occasion, 
was ruined, dismissed, and in deep disgrace. 

After that look of pity and forgiveness, the Chris- 
tians among the spectators felt no longer eager to see 
Cruz and Calles punished in some dramatic manner: 
one felt inclined to pray that, being converted, they — 
might live. For their agents, the Major and the gen- 
darmes, one only felt profoundly sorry. 

On hearing his name called out, Segura walked 
with a firm tread to the place where the Major stood 
with the death warrant in his hand. He then walked 
unfalteringly to the end of the garden, more like a 
young athlete who goes to receive his prize or a young 
king who goes to mount his throne than a condemned 
man who goes to his death; and after glancing rever- 
ently at the dead body of the priest, he took up his 
position to the right of that ghastly sight, and then 
turned round, with sweet and gentle gravity and with 
perfect self-possession, to face the firing-party. His 
hands were behind him, his chest was thrown out, his 
head well back; not by the twinkle of an eyelid or the 
twitch of a muscle or the slightest change of colour did 
he show that he was afraid; incredible as the fact 
seemed, it was obvious that he was not afraid. 

Even the Major was impressed. He offered a ban- 
dage for the eyes and asked if there was any last 
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wish: Vilchis politely refused the bandage and said 
that he had no last wish to express, but was thankful 
_for the suggestion. 

Addressing the firing-party, he said in a quiet, con- 
versational tone: “ H'stoy dispuesto, senores” (I am 
ready, gentlemen). Then he looked upwards at the 
bright blue sky, but a second later, he reeled, his left 
knee bent, his left arm shot out, his eyes closed, and a 
look of agony passed across his face. Again, the official 
photographer succeeded in “snapping” the victim 
after he had received five bullets in his breast, but 
before the stricken corpse had reached the ground. 

Vilchis tumbled helplessly on his right side, parallel 
to the wall, his knees bent, his right cheek touching the 
ground and bruised by the fall; and he lay there limp, 
silent, motionless. He was undoubtedly dead, but the 
sergeant went through the usual formality of blowing 
out his brains. 

Some time afterwards his mother, la Sefiora de 
Segura, arrived at the Prefecture of Police with some 
food for her son. She had been kept in ignorance of 
the fact that he was to be shot that morning. 

The third victim was young Humberto Pro, the 
brother of the priest. He wore a light-coloured sack 
coat (“ Americana ” the Mexicans call it), with trou- 
sers to match, and, instead of a waistcoat, a fine, white, 
woollen “ pull-over.”’ Mazcérro accompanied him also, 
and the contrast between him and his victim was as 
great as it had been on the last occasion, for Hum- 
berto was superbly cool and self-possessed. While 
passing in front of the spectators, he took from the 
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right-hand pocket of his coat a little leather purse, 
and from it he drew a religious medal. While gazing 
at this medal, he stumbled against something on the 
ground; and, on looking down, saw that it was the 
body of his brother. But he did not even change colour. 

“Where shall I stand?” he asked the Major in a 
gentle tone, whereupon that officer pointed to a spot 
in front of Vilchis, and there he stood, perfectly up- 
right, head thrown back, legs close together, like a 
soldier at attention who awaits the coming of a king. 
The back part of his ankles touched the bent knees 
of the corpse which lay between him and the wall, and 
the soles of his boots sunk into the ground, which had 
been softened by the blood that had poured from Vil- 
chis, but of these trifles he was apparently unaware. 
He first joined his hands in front of his body, holding 
the medal in them, then he drew his coat further open 
as if to let the bullets pass more freely. He politely de- 
clined the offer to blindfold him, and, after glancing 
with a gentle smile at the gendarmes, he turned his 
eyes heavenwards. 

When the bullets struck him, a violent shudder 
shook his whole frame, his right knee bent, his right 
arm shot out, and a ghastly look of suffering contorted 
his handsome face, though probably, by the time the 
spectators saw that frightful look, Humberto was be- 
yond the reach of suffering. A fraction of a second 
later he had tumbled full length on his back, legs 
apart, arms outstretched, and lay there without moan 
or movement. But, as before, the sergeant approached 
and blew his brains out. 
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The last victim was the young Mexican workman 
Juan Tirddo Arias, a tall, lanky youth, twenty years 
old, with the beardless face of a boy, but with a lux- 
uriant growth of hair on his head. This hair was 
jet-black and, taken in conjunction with Tirddo’s 
coffee-coloured face, brown eyes, and other Indian 
characteristics, it indicated the almost entire absence 
of Spanish blood. Tirado had wrapt closely around 
him a large manta or blanket of coarse cotton such as 
the Indians wear, and was suffering so much from a 
pulmonary congestion which he had contracted in the 
underground dungeon, that he was hardly able to 
walk. He trembled with fear, and was plainly horri- 
fied at the sight which met his eyes at the other end of 
the garden; little wonder that his bearing was far less 
firm and resolute than that of his three predecessors. 

“Where shall I stand?” he asked, and the Major 
pointed to the fatal pareddn at the same time asking 
Tirddo the usual question, if he had any last wish 
to express. 

“ Quiero ver a mi madre,” (I wish to see my 
mother), replied the poor boy, looking up; and he re- 
peated the request a second time; but the Ma jor went 
away without taking any notice of this prayer, while 
Tirddo, a pathetic figure in his long manta, leaned, 
with bent back and knees and with bowed head, against 
the wooden target at whose base Father Pro was ly- 
ing. When shot, he tumbled helplessly to the ground 
like the others, his body from the waist upwards fall- 
ing on the other side of the ghastly wooden figure 
which looked more like Huitzilopochth than ever, now 
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that it had a corpse on each side of it and was splashed 
with warm blood. Again the sergeant approached and 
shot the dead man in the head, but, even after this, a 
medical officer noticed signs of life whereupon the 
Major ordered another tiro de gracia to be fired. This 
time the sergeant almost touched the head with the 
muzzle of his Mauser, so that the skull was almost 
blown to pieces, and the idol of Huitzilopochtli was 
bespattered with human brains. Huitzilopochtli must 
have thought that the good old days of Montezuma 
had come back. 

Then the Police ambulance moved forward, and, 
amid much shouting and confusion, the bodies were 
thrown into it one by one, with as little reverence as 
the dead bodies thrown down from the Great Teocalli 
in Aztec times were dragged to the Tzompantli or os- 
suary where a horrified soldier of Cortés once counted 
136,000 human heads. But now was to be observed 
the tremendous change that Christianity has made, for 
it is possible to see through from the street to the 
place of execution, and the crowd outside showed it- 
self so sympathetic to the martyrs that Cruz feared it 
would break through and carry the bodies away. He 
accordingly ordered a strong force of gendarmes to 
guard the bodies; and to accompany them to the Jua- 
rez Hospital, where, in accordance with custom, a post- 
mortem examination is always made. As the heavily 
guarded ambulance appeared in the streets the word 
“martyr” was heard, men raised their hats, and, 
finally, all the people knelt. Much has been written 
about the conquest, certainly one of the most dazzling 
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exploits in the history of the world, but, though no 
popular account of it has ever been published, Spain’s 
complete conversion of this Pagan people to Chris- 
tianity is a far greater achievement. 

At the hospital, when the examination was finished, 
a white-haired man of seventy-six appeared and asked 
to see the bodies of his sons. It was Don Miguel Pro, 
the father of the two martyrs. He was shown to the 
mortuary by the white aproned attendant, and there, 
stretched on slabs, were the bodies of his two boys. 
He went first to the corpse of the priest, and rever- 
ently kissed the cold forehead. Then he approached 
the body of Humberto, and, as he bent over it, he 
heard a sudden outburst of sobbing behind him. It 
was his daughter Ana Maria who had noiselessly en- 
tered the mortuary, and had been overcome by the 
sight of the mutilated bodies. But her father checked 
her with the words “ Nada de llorar, hija.’ (Daugh- 
ter, there is nothing to weep for.) Soon after Sefiora 
Josefina de Segura arrived. 

Meanwhile a very different scene was being en- 
acted in the Garden of Death. General Cruz, Lopez 
the Killer, Mazcérro, Gomez Velasco, Cornejo, and 
the other great war lords, (altos jefes militares, as the 
sycophantic newspapers called them) descended from 
the stoop on which they had been standing and min- 
gled affably with the common herd. They even stood 
for their photographs, and one official photograph 
shows us the cultured Roberto, genial, expansive, and 
with a cigarette in his hand. 

In the evening some of General Obregén’s friends 
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celebrated the event by giving a banquet in honour 
of that hero. 

Father Pro’s other brother, Robert, was a witness 
of the execution from a window of the prison. He 
expected a similar fate for himself and had already 
prepared by reciting the Act of Contrition, when the 
Argentine Ambassador succeeded in having further 
executions stopped. This intervention is, by the way, 
of hopeful augury for if the other Latin Republics of 
the New World take up the question of Mexico, that 
question may be settled much more effectually than 
the Government of Washington could ever settle it; 
and in such intervention it is surely the great States 
known as the A B C (Argentine, Brazil and Chili), 
which should take the lead. 

The official photographs taken on this occasion have 
had a curious history. President Calles, Roberto Cruz, 
Mazcérro, and Lépez the Killer were delighted with 
them; and insisted on their being sent by the Press 
Bureau to a great number of foreign newspapers with 
captions indicating that “ this is how rebels are dealt 
with in Mexico,” and as “ proof conclusive” of the 
Church’s malice. The P. and A. Photos, Chicago, re- 
leased the pictures with the following caption: 


“ Five men were taken after a bomb had been hurled 
at Obregon’s car as he rode to Mexico City to a bull 
fight, and all confessed complicity to a plot on his life. 
For this reason, no trial was necessary and they were 
sentenced to die before the firing squad. One of them 
later died from wounds received in a battle with the 
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police. Among the four left was a priest who prayed 
before the squad and just before his death, blessed his 
executioners, asking God to forgive them.” 


This information came presumably from the Mex- 
ican Press Bureau, directly or indirectly, and it is 
incorrect, for instead of confessing that they were 
guilty, the condemned men asserted their innocence. 
But it was reproduced in many American and Euro- 
pean papers. When the truth came out later, the Kuro- 
pean papers published courteous corrections, but not 
one of the American papers did so though the true 
story, which I have given, is confirmed by many au- 
thorities, Catholic and non-Catholic. Among the non- 
Catholic authorities is Mr. Carleton Beals, an Amer- 
ical radical and Protestant, resident in Mexico City, 
who is generally favourable to the Calles Government. 

As I have already pointed out on several occasions, 
Mr. Beals writes for the New Republic, a New York 
weekly of Radical views and friendly to Calles; and | 
on the 21st December, 1927, he declared in that peri- 
odical that Father Miguel Pro Juarez and his three 
companions had been put to death with the direct ap- 
proval of Calles; that “ every constitutional and hu- 
mane guarantee was violated ” in their case; that they 
had been given no trial; that no evidence other than 
mere suspicion was ever advanced against them; that 
the Press of Mexico City openly professed to believe 
that the victims were innocent; and that a crowd of 
twenty thousand people attended the funeral of the 
martyrs, kneeling in a spirit of reverence. 
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The Commonweal of New York draws attention to 
the fact that, oddly enough, these gruesome photo- 
graphs which the Mexican Government itself ob- 
tained and sent abroad have become seditious in Mex- 
ico itself. On January 24 Roberto Cruz made a raid 
on the Josefinas Convent in Mexico City and arrested 
twenty nuns. Two days later a similar attack was made 
upon the Colegio Seminar, where priests and students 
were taken into custody. In the interim no fewer than 
half a dozen other raids had been directed against 
Catholic institutions and groups, so that the number 
of prisoners taken was reported by the press as being 
at least three hundred. And what was the charge 
brought against them? Substantially this: They were 
found guilty of circulating the illustrations to which 
I have just referred. 

Why did Cruz make these raids? Partly no doubt 
to get possession of two fine buildings, that of the 
Josefinas Convent and that of the Colegio Seminar, 
though the Calles law was violated in neither, for the 
priests and nuns did not wear religious dress. But the 
principal reason was a sudden discovery on the part 
of Calles and Cruz that those mangled bodies are 
mighty yet. 


(Top) Father Pro prays for his executioners. (Middle) Father 
Pro and the Cross of Death. (Bottom) Senor Vilchis faces 
the firing squad 


(Top) Setior Humberto Pro is halted for the official photogra- 
pher. (Right) Humberto Pro staggers under the fatal 
volley. (Bottom) The approach for a coup de grace 


Vill 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE MARTYRS 


THe remains of Father Pro and his brother were 
carried to their father’s house. During the day the peo- 
ple came in thousands to show reverence to them, so 
that several traffic constables were required to regu- 
late the crowd. The people treated the bodies, espe- 
cially that of the priest, as the relics of saints, touching 
them with rosaries, medals, pieces of cloth, and even 
begging as precious relics flowers from the wreaths 
that surrounded them. Parents brought their children 
to see the remains, and one woman was heard saying to 
her ten year old son: “ Look closely, my boy, at these 
martyrs. I have brought you here to imprint this 
scene firmly on your mind, so that, when you grow 
up, you may learn to give your life like them in de- 
fence of the Faith of Jesus Christ, and die brave and 
innocent.” 

The sight of the aged father kneeling beside the 
bodies of his two sons brought tears to the eyes of 
many, but he needed no words of consolation. 

“The priest was an apostle,” he said, “ and my boy 
Humberto lived like an angel all his life. They died 
for God and are already happy in heaven.” 

A number of people watched beside the remains all 
night. Between four and five o’clock two Requiem 
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Masses were celebrated, and all present received Holy 
Communion. At six the doors were opened, to give 
the great crowd assembled in the street an opportunity 
of filing past the remains. They were mostly poor 
people, who wished to have a last look at “their Fa- 
ther,” as they affectionately called Father Pro, be- 
fore going to their daily work. 

On that same day the funeral took place. It was 
a scene such as had probably never before been wit- 
nessed in the city and it resembled rather a trium- 
phal procession. It had been announced that at three 
in the afternoon the two bodies would be conveyed to 
the Dolores cemetery. At that hour the neighbour- 
hood of the house and all the surrounding streets were 
crowded with a great concourse of people and a num- 
ber of cars. As soon as the coffins appeared in the 
street, silence fell on all the crowd and everyone knelt. 
Then, as if inspired by one common thought, all rose 
together and the air rang with the cries “ Hail! Christ 
the King!” “ Hail! Hail! Our martyrs!” From that 
moment only the presence of the hearses indicated that 
a funeral was in progress; but even that was hardly 
enough, for the hearse which bore the remains of the 
priest was all in white, and the coffin was white. The 
same colour might be used in the case of all four, as 
they were all equally martyrs. Flowers were rained 
on the hearses as they passed through the streets, and 
at the same time the multitude prayed aloud, sang 
hymns, and gave exultant cries in honour of Christ 
the King. All traffic had to be suspended along the 
route of the procession, which was joined by fresh 
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crowds at every street, until over ten thousand persons 
took part in it. 

~ It had been difficult to set the funeral in motion, as 
the people surged around the hearses in their effort 
to touch the coffins, but after some time it was formed 
in regular order. A double line of motor-cars, over five 
hundred of which were present, was drawn up on 
each side of the hearses to keep back the throng. Al- 
most all the people carried flowers to lay on the graves, 
many recited the Rosary, and, as fresh numbers joined 
the procession, the cries: “ Hail! Christ the King!” 
“ Holy martyrs, obtain for us liberty for the Church!” 
were renewed. 

When the outskirts of the city were reached, at the 
place where the attack on General Obregon took place, 
the coffins were taken from the hearses and carried on 
men’s shoulders for the rest of the way. The persons 
who were in the motor-cars also got out and continued 
the journey on foot. It took three hours to cover the 
three miles distance. 

There were fully twenty thousand people present 
at the cemetery. Here, amid profound silence, the body 
of Father Pro was laid to rest in the burial place of 
the Jesuits, and the ery “ Long live the first Jesuit 
martyr of Christ the King!” was raised. The body of 
Humberto Pro was brought to the family burial-place. 
The prayers and hymns were once again interrupted 
as the priest’s coffin was lowered into the grave. Sobs 
were heard as the aged father of the two victims cast 
the first shovelful of earth on the coffin, but when the 
grave was filled, the old man stood up and asked the 
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priests to intone the T'e Dewm. He united his voice to 
theirs, and the whole multitude joined with him in re- 
citing that prayer of thanksgiving to God. The 
prayers and hymns, continued till nightfall, when the 
cemetery gates were closed and the people returned 
to the city. 

At the same time as the funeral of the brothers Pro 
was taking place, similar scenes, though on a smaller 
scale, were being enacted in another part of the city, 
while the remains of Luis Segura Vilchis were being 
carried to the cemetery of Tepeyac, near the Basilica 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

On the following day the burial of the fourth victim, 
Juan Tirddo Arias, took place in the same cemetery 
in which the bodies of the brothers Pro were laid. He 
had been a labouring man, living in extreme poverty 
with his parents, who were so poor that they could 
not convey his body from the hospital to the wretched 
hovel in which they lived; and, moreover, his father 
was blind. Some Catholics brought the body, however, 
to the house; and next day the corpse of this poor and 
unknown man was followed to the grave by a multi- 
tude as large as that which had followed the bodies 
of Miguel and Humberto Pro. It seemed as if the 
people, by their presence, wished to show their opinion 
of the attempt to brand him with the charge of being 
an assassin and a traitor to his companions, and their 
belief that he suffered simply because of his Faith. 
His fellow-workingmen carried the coffin the whole 
way to the graveyard, and the funeral took over two 
hours. The same prayers and hymns were repeated, 
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and to the cries that were heard on the day before was 
added that of “ Glory to the martyr of the working 
class.” As the procession passed by the United States 
Embassy, all looked towards it, and probably remem- 
bered the appeals for intervention to stop the per- 
secution which had been made to the United States 
Government. 

When poor Tirddo was being buried, a lady, know- 
ing the sad plight of his parents now that their bread- 
winner was dead, collected some money from the peo- 
ple present at the interment, but the police seized this 
money on the ground that, according to the Calles 
Law, it belonged to the Government, and only 
restored it because of the hostile attitude of the 
crowd. 

This incident was characteristic of the usual con- 
duct of the police and their commander, Cruz. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to find anywhere in recent 
history (excepting in that of Red Russia ) a more 
perfect example of savage tyranny, complete ille- 
gality, and utter contempt for public opinion than 
we find in this case of Father Pro and his companions. 

Roberto, the brother of Father Miguel Pro Juarez, 
whose life, as we have seen, was saved only by the in- 
tercession of the Argentine Ambassador, was ordered 
to leave Mexico and told that if he returned, he would 
be shot. 

He asked: 

“ Could you tell me the reason for my exile, in or- 
der that I may be able to state it when I am asked?” 
The only reply that he received was: 
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“The orders of General Calles are not to be 
discussed.” 

At present Roberto Pro is in Havana. All his prop- 
erty, as well as that of his sister and his father, has 
been confiscated. Their friends testify to the Chris- 
tian courage and even joy with which they bear the 
cross, which they honour as the cross of Christ. 

Already there are reports from Mexico of miracu- 
lous cures wrought through the intercession of Fa- 
ther Miguel Pro Judrez, among them a case of re- 
stored sight. 


IX 
NON-CATHOLIC EVIDENCE 


ONE reason for the silence of the non-Catholic Press 
on the subject of Mexico, is the appalling nature of 
the Mexican news. Not that the Press eschews the 
“ dramatic,” the “ thrilling,” the “terrible,” and the 
“ astounding ” —a glance at the newspaper posters 
in New York, London, or Paris will show that this is 
not the case — but the facts of the Mexican persecu- 
tion are so terrible that they seem exaggerated, and 
in some cases incredible. 

One would have thought that the Great War and 
the deeds of the Russian Bolsheviks would have made 
editors see that the twentieth century A.D. is as capable 
of evil as the first century a.p., but apparently it is 
not so. 

It might therefore be well, before I go further, to 
show by extracts from the testimony of impartial non- 
Catholic authorities on Mexico the condition to which 
that country has been reduced, a condition in which 
such outrages as the murder of Father Pro and. his 
companions are events no longer extraordinary, but 
ordinary and inevitable. 

My first witness will be Dr. William B. Davis, 
about whom I have already spoken in Chapter I, Part 
III. I may add here to what I said there, that when in 
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Guadalajara in May 1927, I met some of the people 
whom Dr. Davis mentions, and formed the impression 
that this unusual American minimized rather than ex- 
aggerated. It will be noticed that he was unable to get 
any information at all on the religious question. 

In one of these letters Dr. Davis tells of a certain 
Colonel Fierros who “ on one occasion, after the sur- 
render of thirty enemy soldiers, mostly boys, per- 
sonally killed all of them thus: having had a basket 
filled with loaded pistols, he made the prisoners come 
up in front of him and kneel; then he put the muzzle 
of his pistol to the forehead of one after another and 
shot them in the order as their names were called.” 

Mr. Thornton, the American manager of the Gua- 
dalajara Packing House, made a statement which Dr. 
Davis gives, after testifying that Mr. Thornton was 
“an American citizen whom I personally know to be 
thoroughly reliable.” The statement is to the effect 
that while two of Mr. Thornton’s Mexican labourers 
were going home on one occasion to their dinner, “ the 
Carranzista soldiers fired on them, killing one outright 
and wounding the other so that he fell to the ground. 
After waiting some time, a number of employees ven- 
tured out in a body to where the victims were. Seeing 
them, the officer and some soldiers also came to the 
spot. The labourers explained to the soldiers that the 
two men in question had long been regular employees 
of the packing house and had never been known to 
take part in political affairs, and begged that they 
might remove the wounded man to the packing house 
where they could call the physician to dress his 
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wounds. The officer gave them no answer, but turning 
to his soldiers, said *‘ Finish him with a tiro de gracia,’ 
‘Whereupon one of the soldiers placed the muzzle of 
his Mauser close against the forehead of the wounded 
labourer and blew his brains out.” 

In another place he publishes a letter which tells 
how a General who was thought to be General Amaro, 
the present Secretary for War, tried to abduct an 
American girl, the daughter of Daniel B. Nichols, the 
writer of the letter, who had a house at Hostotipa- 
quillo. A number of Generals, among them Amaro, 
had visited this private house and after the fashion of 
Mexican Generals, ordered dinner as if they were in 
a restaurant. While devouring the meal, one of these 
war-lords seems to have caught a glimpse of Nichols’ 
daughter, a beautiful girl of twenty years of age, and, 
after he left the house, eight soldiers were sent to ab- 
duct her. They shut her up in a room while they were 
searching the house for gold, but she escaped and took 
refuge in a neighbouring hut. All the telegraph wires 
were cut so that Mr. Nichols could not for some time 
communicate with the American Consul, but he man- 
aged to send a letter, which Dr. Davis gives, and thus 
to save his daughter’s honour. Amaro, I might re- 
mark, is the man who has so far failed to crush the 
Jalisco insurrection. 

An American miner, Joseph Mulhall, tells how a 
prominent merchant in Guadalajara once gave a pic- 
nic to 150 friends, among them being the best people 
in that city, including “some twenty-five or thirty very 
pretty sefioritas.” This was a very dangerous thing 
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to do, for during the afternoon, while the guests were 
dancing, a band of Carranzista soldiers dropped in. 
These soldiers were, I need hardly explain, followers 
of Carranza, the notable “ patriot ” whom President 
Wilson supported through thick and thin until he 
became President. 

On this occasion, the soldiers robbed these people 
of their money and jewellery and then held them all 
for ransom, which they fixed at 10,000 pesos, “ under 
threat of making ‘ soldaderas’ of the young ladies,” 
1.e., of making them their mistresses and slaves. 

While the ransom money was being fetched, “ one 
of the five young women whom the soldiers had re- 
cently abducted from the surrounding ranches stepped 
up to the chief of the band and said: ‘ Sefior Jefe, why 
do you not let us ugly, dark-looking girls go back to 
our homes and take, in our stead, some of these pretty, 
white-skinned Senioritas?’ ” 

Another case given by Dr. Davis is entitled by him 
“The case of a young lover,” and runs as follows: 

An American citizen, Mr. S. S. Gates, whom I have 
known as a man of truth and veracity, has reported 
this incident: “On the night of February 6th, be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock, I saw from my window 
and heard the following: A young Mexican gentle- 
man aged about 18 years was standing on the pave- 
ment of the Jardin Botanico Street (Guadalajara) 
engaged in talking with his sweetheart through a 
grated window of her house, — a nightly performance 
which I had observed had been going on for some time 
before, when four soldiers, who were standing on the 
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other side of the street, called to him. The young man 
went over to them at once. They asked him the time 
of the night. He answered that he did not have a watch. 
At this juncture a Captain came up and asked what 
was going on. I could not hear what the soldiers an- 
swered, but did hear distinctly the Captain say: ‘ Take 
him in and shoot him!’ 

“The young lover fell on his knees and begged for 
his life, saying, among other things, “ I am only a clerk 
in a store, and I have never had anything to do with 
politics. I come here every night from nine to ten to see 
my sweetheart, who lives there’ (pointing to the 
house) ‘ which I had been doing long before you peo- 
ple came to Guadalajara,’ etc. 

“The Captain grasped him by the collar of his 
coat; the soldiers prodded him with their bayonets, 
and he was thus literally forced and dragged into the 
nearby cuartel (barracks), and in a few moments I 
heard the discharge of a volley of carbines and felt 
sure that the young lover had been executed. He has 
never been seen here since. The next day I went to 
where this street scene was enacted the night before 
and could trace the route along which the young fel- 
low had been dragged, all the way to the entrance to 
the cuartel by blood-stains left along the way.” 

The Consul adds: “I learned from investigations 
afterwards made that what the young fellow had told 
the captain was true. . . . I afterwards learned that 
the assassination of the young lover mentioned above 
was brought about because his sweetheart had _ per- 
sistently scorned the attentions paid her by the officer 
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in question, and that the officer in this manner avenged 
his wounded pride on both the lovers. 

“Was anything ever done in it? Oh, no; nothing 
at all. Neither of the families of the lovers would have 
dared to make a complaint, nor would anyone else. 
Had any such attempt been made by a Mexican — it 
would not have mattered what his standing — such ac- 
cuser would have been turned over to a firing platoon, 
marched to the cemetery, and shot at the brink of some 
one of the yawning holes in the ground that had al- 
ready been prepared for bold meddlers in the affairs of 
these noble military emancipators of the poor Mex- 
ican people! ” 

Another such statement: 

“On the 20th of January on Hidalgo Street, one 
of the principal streets of Guadalajara, while a labour- 
ing man was crossing the said street with some wood 
on his shoulder, he was accosted by a Carranzista sol- 
dier who accused him of being a Villista. The labourer 
answered that he was not —that he was a working 
man and was trying to make a living for his family 
who lived in a little house just around the corner. The 
soldier replied: ‘ You look like a Villista anyhow’; 
and with that remark raised his rifle carbine and shot 
the man to death.” 

In another letter, Dr. Davis tells of a soldier being 
killed by another soldier in front of his hotel, the 
hotel Fenix, where I myself stopped when I was in 
Guadalajara. Its position in that city is as central as, 
say, the position of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
or the Ritz in London. Hardly had this man been shot 
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than he was stripped of his cap, coat, pantaloons and 
boots; and the body was left lying naked in the street 
for twenty-four hours. 

Still another statement: 

“The clerk of this Consulate, Mr. Charles Car- 
rothers, lives in a suburb of this city, in which there 
are as yet few houses. One day recently, about 10 a.o., 
the servants of the house told Mrs. Carrothers that 
a Carranzista officer was forcibly carrying off a young 
Mexican girl. Mrs. Carrothers thought that if she 
went out on the street where this was happening that 
possibly the officer would desist; so with all the serv- 
ants of the premises, she went out and watched what 
was happening. The girl was crying and begging the 
officer, saying that if he had any reasons to arrest her, 
that (sic) he would take her through the streets and 
not, as he was forcing her, to (sic) go into the fields. 
When the officer noticed that he was being observed 
by Mrs. Carrothers and her servants, he rode over to 
where they were and asked them if they had never 
seen people before. Mrs. Carrothers answered yes, 
that they had seen many people and were specially 
observing then what he was doing with that poor girl. 
The officer immediately rode back towards the girl, 
who had taken advantage of the interruption to try 
to make her escape. The last seen of the girl, the officer 
was forcing her to accompany him through byways.” 

Dr. Davis says, in conclusion: 

“TJ could continue to relate similar cases ad infini- 
tum, ad nauseam, but I have not had the time to pro- 
cure such witnesses to others, especially now while 
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Mexicans refuse to give testimony, even secret and 
confidential testimony, on the subject of outrages 
towards Catholic priests, nuns, and religious institu- 
tions. 

“Tn an effort to gather information on the subject 
of this latter, I put an American lady, a Catholic, 
well known to be devout to the Church, on the job of 
collecting data, and she returned to me yesterday 
with only a few meagre details, saying: ‘ I don’t think 
you will make use of these notes, for I found it im- 
possible to have the facts substantiated as you require. 
Actually I cannot get the people most interested to 
state those facts, for they all seem terrified and afraid 
even of the echo of their own voices.’ ” 

I may add that I had the same experience. I found 
that instead of telling about atrocities which never 
took place, the Catholics concealed from me many 
outrages which actually occurred; and sometimes vic- 
tims of Roberto Cruz, the bloodthirsty chief of Police 
in Mexico City, made me promise not to publish what 
they told me lest it should lead to some of their male 
relatives considering themselves obliged to challenge 
Cruz to a duel and getting killed, before the duel 
came off, by some of that savage’s subordinates. 

I have already referred to the American non- 
Catholic writer, Mr. Carleton Beals, who writes in 
the New Republic, a Radical paper which is friendly 
to Calles. In the issue of 6th July, 1927, Mr. 
Beals describes the devastation in Jalisco, and then 
says: 

“For this desolation and exodus, the militarists 
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and irresponsible bandits, not the Catholics, are to 
blame.” 

~ He tells us how people are shot, merely on denunci- 
ation and without trial. To quote him textually: 

“Throughout the whole country, civil restraints 
have broken down: human life is not worth the snap 
of a finger; property belongs to the man with the 
gun. Every petty militarist has become an absolute 
tyrant with unrestricted power over the life and hap- 
piness of everyone else. He never pays a bill, and takes 
what he wants from anybody.” 

It would be unfair to the American Protestant 
clergymen in Mexico to conclude that they all ap- 
prove of the persecution. On the contrary some of 
them have denounced it. The Rev. Mr. Sydney 
Sutherland, who lives in the State of Nayarit, de- 
scribed in the Liberty Magazine of New York the 
murder of an aged parish priest by a deputy, Juan 
Moreno, who was himself killed by the enraged con- 
gregation. A punitive expedition was sent; and as the 
murderers of Moreno could not be discovered, nine 
men, taken at random from among the villagers, were 
hanged. Mr. Sutherland’s son photographed their 
dead bodies as they hung from the boughs of a tree. 

Another testimony which can be described as non- 
Catholic, is the Excelsior newspaper of Mexico City, 
an organ that is as free from religious bias as Le 
Temps or Le Journal of Paris. On the 13th January, 
1927, this paper published a remarkable editorial on 
executions which were carried out a short time before 
at the City of Leén. The article runs as follows: 
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“In the official accounts that have been given of 
the combats that have taken place with groups of 
rebels, there has been no reference to the ‘ summary 
trials’ that have taken place, nor to the ‘ most sum- 
mary trials,’ nor to the immediate executions carried 
out almost always in the case of civilians who ought 
not, according to the law, to be punished with the same 
severity as military men guilty of the same offence. 
Respect for human life has disappeared completely in 
this country, and while we involve ourselves in endless 
disputes with the Yankees on the subject of juris- 
prudence, in order to justify our legislation, we, 
Mexicans, ourselves lack the most elementary rights 
of legal defence, for the rebel who is made prisoner, 
is not listened to at all. 

“ Shooting is the order of the day all through the 
republic. We could quote numerous cases in proof of 
this statement, but we shall refer only to one, which 
took place at Ledn a few days ago, and which was so 
scandalous, so cruel, so barbarous, so inhuman, and so 
unjust that it has caused the most profound resent- 
ment throughout the whole country. 

“A trustworthy person who saw what he describes, 
writes us from Leén a most moving letter whose prin- 
cipal paragraphs we reproduce in this article, not 
only because we wish to show what the public think 
of this matter, but also because it is necessary that 
the Federal authorities realize what is happening, and 
do not, through lack of information or through blind- 
ness of passion, lose sight of the national interests and 
of their own interests as well.” 
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(The Eacelsior then quotes its correspondent as 
giving “some details, truly hair-raising, of the shoot- 
‘ing of five young men, the eldest of whom was not 
quite twenty years of age.’’) 

““The victims (continued the correspondent) 
were the youths José Valencia Gallardo, Salvador 
Vargas, Nicolas Navarro, Ezequiel Gémez, and an- 
other young man called Rios, all of them well known 
in the district and of very high character. Under some 
influence or other, they launched into an adventure 
(the Catholic agitation against the Government on 
the score of the anti-religious laws), and whatever 
may have been the degree of their guilt, they never 
deserved to be assassinated like dogs, and to be tor- 
tured before being shot. 

“* These young men were arrested on the morning 
of the attack (made by a band of rebels) at Leon; 
and, when first encountered, they were unarmed. A 
piquet of mounted gendarmes arrested them, con- 
veyed them to the centre of the town, and shot them 
soon after without any kind of trial and without 
bringing any witnesses. While the preparations for 
the execution were being made, one of the youths 
wept bitterly, whereupon one of his companions in 
misfortune, Valencia Gallardo, who had exhibited 
great fortitude throughout, tried to console him, and 
concluded by proposing to his other companions that 
they should invoke God in a loud voice; but this pro- 
posal made the gendarmes so furious that they cut 
out his tongue before shooting him. 

“Waving executed all the prisoners, the gen- 
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darmes exhibited their dead bodies at the door of the 
Municipal Palace, the sight being truly horrifying 
(siendo el espectaculo verdaderamente horripilante) ; 
then, while the bodies lay in great pools of blood, the 
relatives forced their way with great difficulty 
through the multitude of spectators, and, when they 
reached the place where the bodies lay, the outbursts 
of grief that followed were so painful that they can- 
not be described.’ 

“ As to the persons responsible for those infamous 
assassinations, our correspondent writes us as fol- 
lows: ‘The Secretary for War denies that the Fed- 
eral troops took any part in the shootings; and the 
municipal authorities, on their side, disclaim all re- 
sponsibility, and say that they had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the executions. Public opinion has it 
that the principal author of the assassinations is the 
Inspector of Police in Ledén, and there are many cir- 
cumstances that tell against this official. 

“* Our people here are now asking: Will these 
crimes remain unpunished like those of Colima and 
Acaponeta? Will they be repeated in other parts of 
the republic? Has the State adopted as a definite 
policy the shooting of prisoners without trial, in ab- 
solute contempt of the law and of the canons of 
civilization? Injustice and barbarity are joined to- 
gether in these assassinations. Will not such atrocities 
injure the reputation of the Mexican Government at 
home and abroad more than the disputes about oil, 
more than the bands of rebels, more than all the re- 
actionaries taken together? 
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“*In these assassinations, injustice and barbarity 
join together to constitute veritable monstrosities of 
troglodyte bestiality.” 

This ends the quotation from the E'wcelsior, which 
speaks of five victims, whereas other authorities say 
there were eleven. Perhaps the Ewcelsior’s corre- 
spondent went away after five were shot. I might also 
remark that the great crowds which surrounded the 
bodies were not moved by idle curiosity, much less by 
hostility, for they showed every mark of honour to 
those martyrs and even knelt and prayed for their 
intercession. Seeing this unexpected development, 
the troops attempted to disperse the crowd with 
fisticuffs and with blows with the butt-ends of their 
rifles, but all in vain: for ten whole hours lasted that 
pious pilgrimage of the Ledneses in honour of their 
young fellow-citizens. 

All the foregoing evidence is non-Catholic. Dr. 
Davis is as absolutely impartial as a man can be, while 
Mr. Carleton Beals is generally favourable to Calles 
and opposed to the Catholics. 

But the Mexican Catholics keep their records also. 
I have seen them, and they reminded me of the Acta 
Martyrum of early Christian times, the beginning of 
that unbroken record of nearly two thousand years. 
The Mexican record is long, and I cannot give it in 
detail, for it includes the names of over one hundred 
priests and many times this number of laymen. Some 
of the priests were murdered for refusing to register, 
some for saying Mass, or administering the sacra- 
‘ments. One was murdered for performing the mar- 
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riage ceremony. One was martyred for refusing to 
divulge the secrets of the confessional. One had his 
hands cut off, and afterwards died in the hospital. 
One became insane, and was shot while in that condi- 
tion. One was tracked down by the priest-hunters, 
and identified by means of a photograph in which he 
was shown in his vestments giving the First Com- 
munion to a child. In many cases, these martyrs were 
tortured before being put to death, and after death 
they were frequently suspended to trees or posts. 
There are in existence a whole collection of horrible 
photographs showing them thus suspended, and I 
have some in my possession. 

The laymen were of all ages, but mostly between 
twenty and twenty-five. There were boys of seven- 
teen and old men of eighty. There were women and 
girls. There was even a child, who was beaten by the 
gendarmes to make him confess where he had re- 
ceived religious propaganda leaflets which he was dis- 
tributing. As he proved obstinate, his mother was 
fetched that she might persuade him to confess, but 
she was a mother worthy of early Christian days: she 
urged him not to confess, and watched him die under 
the bludgeons. 

One seminarist of Colima, only sixteen years of 
age, who was put to death on the 5th August, 1927, 
bore a name strangely similar to that of the great 
Englishman who died for his faith under Henry 
VIII. He was called Thomas de la Mora. 

“So you are another of those valiant and boastful 
rebels, though your mother’s milk is still wet on your 
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lips,” cried General Rodriguez when the boy was 
brought before him on the charge of associating with 
rebels. 

“ Tf I was valiant and brave,” replied Thomas, “ I 
would have gone with my brothers to fight for God, 
but as I am a coward, I aid them from here.” 

The General then ordered the lad to be brutally 
beaten, and afterwards offered to let him go free if he 
promised not to communicate any more with “ those 
fanatics,” but the boy refused, whereupon the Gen- 
eral ordered him to be hanged in his presence by a 
soldier, and his orders were obeyed. 


XO 
LAS ISLAS MARIAS 


In Latin-America the Governments seem fond of 
sending their most dangerous criminals to islands, 
most of which I have been able to see, not, however, 
as a deportado (convict). French Guiana has its no- 
torious Devil’s Island. Brazil has the lonely Fernando 
Noronha, and the still lonelier Trinidad in the South 
Atlantic. Ecuador has Chatham Island, one of the 
Galapagos group. Chile has Juan Fernandez. Mex- 
ico has, off its west coast, the Islas Marias (the Mary 
Islands), an archipelago of four islands, Maria 
Madre, Maria Magdalena, Maria Cleofas, and the 
islet of San Juanico. They lie at a distance of 137 
kilometres from the nearest point on the mainland 
and Maria Madre, the largest of the group, has an 
area of 14,178 hectares, is ten miles long by four 
broad, and is covered with dense forests rich in valu- 
able woods like ebony. Like the Galapagos islands 
further south, the Islas Marias were a resort for the 
buccaneers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and, as in the Galapagos, those fierce visitors 
have left no trace behind them. 

Maria Madre is called after the Madonna, but it 
might with much greater propriety be called after 
the Prince of Darkness, for only the worst criminals 
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are supposed to be sent to it, — and Mexico’s worst 
is pretty bad. When it was explained to me that 
Maria Madre is a place only for los indomables, los 
asesinos mas feroces, los salteadores mas sanguinarios 
(the untameable, the more ferocious murderers, the 
most sanguinary highwaymen) I said, “Just the 
place for Calles, Cruz and Co.” whereupon I was 
informed that those gentlemen were using it as a place 
of exile and punishment for the Catholics. This in- 
terested me greatly, and I resolved to make investiga- 
tions; but I shall refrain from giving names or enter- 
ing into personal details as the people I met on the 
West Coast are in Mexico still. 

I did not travel as a journalist, for on my present- 
ing myself as such at the Mexican frontier post in 
Nogales early in May, 1927, I was summarily e jected 
from the country, but finally managed to enter under 
the aegis of the powerful Pacific Railway, an Ameri- 
can Company whose line runs almost as far south as 
Mexico City. In casual conversations I always steered 
clear of religious and political questions, but mani- 
fested a keen interest in the raising of winter toma- 
toes. In Mazatlan, the port from which convict ships 
sail for the Islas Marias, I was greatly helped by a 
paragraph which appeared in El Correo de la Tarde 
on the 29th May, 1927. It was headed “ Comerciante 
Americano,” and ran as follows: 

El Senor Francis McCulagh, comerciante norte- 
americano que desde hace tiempo se encuentra esta- 
blecido en el Puerto de Guaymas, vino a esta ciudad 
en viaje de negocios. 
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EI Sefior McCulagh se hospeda en el hotel Belmar ; 
dentro de breves dias y después de que trate los 
asuntos que le trajeron, regresard al lugar de su 
residencia. 

(American Merchant. Mr. Francis McCullagh, a 
North American merchant who has for some time 
past been established in the Port of Guaymas, has 
come to this city on business. Mr. McCullagh is stay- 
ing at the Belmar Hotel. In a few days, and after he 
has settled the business which brought him here, he 
will return to his place of residence.) 

Who gave this interesting information to the 
Correo de la Tarde I do not know; I did not. Anyhow, 
it helped me very much, and probably saved me from 
arrest and expulsion. Even in Mazatlan it was so 
warm at that time that the lightest clothing seemed 
too warm; but on Maria Madre the thermometer rose 
as high as 37° centigrade; and the climate is, as a rule, 
so moist and debilitating that the hardiest criminals 
cannot stand it for more than two or three years. 
Generally speaking, the tropical heat of the New 
World is far more tolerable than that of India, Persia, 
Arabia and Africa, but Maria Madre is as hot as the 
Persian Gulf. It contains at present 1,700 convicts, 
and as there are only 120 soldiers or celadores 
(warders), the discipline has to be strict. Even “ use- 
less conversations ” among the convicts are forbidden 
lest in these conversations some mutiny or some 
method of escape might be planned. 

To send political prisoners to these islands, espe- 
cially without trial, is against the law; but it has been 
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done repeatedly by General Roberto Cruz in the case 
of Catholic political prisoners. The brutal illegality 
of these proceedings caused an application to the Su- 
preme Court of Justice to be made on the sixteenth of 
June, 1927, by the “ Civie Association for the De- 
fence of Liberty,” an organization comprising some 
of the ablest lawyers and most distinguished citizens 
of Mexico. 

This application of which I possess a copy, points 
out a few pertinent facts, among others the following: 
(1) According to Articles 14 and 16 of the Constitu- 
tion the Inspector-General of Police lacks the con- 
stitutional competency to judge persons and to pun- 
ish them with deportation. (2) Article 13 prohibits 
the existence of special tribunals of the kind consti- 
tuted by the Inspector-General. (3) Article 19 says 
that prisoners must be placed on trial before three 
days. In the same way, Articles 20, 21 and 29 of 
this Constitution are also cited to show that in de- 
porting prisoners to the Islas Marias, in detaining 
them in the Inspectorate-General, and in judg- 
ing them, General Roberto Cruz is violating the 
law. 
“ Our only object,” say the signatories of the me- 
morial, “is that the persons detained have the bene- 
fit of the guarantees which our Constitution extends 
to all prisoners, and even to the most atrocious 
criminals.” 

About two months later, it was announced in the 
American Press that President Calles had ordered 
the release of all the Catholic prisoners detained in 
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the islands “ owing to the fact that the Catholic rebel- 
lion had now been suppressed and that perfect tran- 
quillity had been restored.” 

Some months later, Cruz again began sending 
Catholics to these islands, and in much greater num- 
bers than before; so that Maria Madre is now full of 
Catholic prisoners, many of whom are women and 
girls; but this resumption of the illegal practice was 
not noticed in any of the English or American papers 
which had given prominence, some months earlier, to 
the announcement that the deportations had ceased. 

Some thirty years ago Mr. George Kennan 
touched the great heart of “God’s own country ” 
with his story of Siberian prisons, and he followed up 
the success of his book on the subject by lecturing 
throughout America in convict dress and in chains, 
which, from time to time, he clanked dismally in 
order to emphasize his points. After him came Mr. 
Turner with his “ Barbarous Mexico,” and his har- 
rowing story of Porfirio Diaz’s transportation of the 
Yaqui Indians to the henequén fields of Yucatan, 
though, as I have already pointed out, Diaz had no 
other object than to give those Indians something 
to do. 

I do not say that Mr. George Kennan was wrong 
in trying to excite sympathy for the Siberian con- 
victs. Some years later, when I was a newspaper cor- 
respondent in the St. Petersburg of Nicholas II, I 
tried to excite sympathy for them myself, but I think 
that, even at the risk of being regarded as out of the 
fashion, we journalists should plead the cause not 
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only of anti-Christian revolutionaries who are treated 
with inhumanity by a Christian government, but 
even of Christian revolutionaries who are treated 
with inhumanity by an anti-Christian Govern- 
ment. 

That we do not always follow this rule could easily 
be proved from the files of any radical newspaper or 
review in America or Europe. Take, for example, the 
New York Nation. When, in 1927, the Russian Bol- 
sheviks stood twenty men against a wall and, with- 
out even the semblance of what civilized men call a 
trial, shot them dead, the Nation found the execu- 
tioners guilty of nothing more serious than “ nerves 
apparently frayed.” “Twenty Russians accused of 
various counter-revolutionary movements,” it says, 
“were executed,” — and that is all there was to it. 
Whether they were guilty or not, does not apparently 
make much difference. The important point is that 
they were accused of being guilty. 

Yet the same review is furious with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the leader of “ the dogs of intolerance,” 
as it calls him, because about the same time he per- 
mitted a policeman to box the ears of a Bolshevik 
clerk in the Arcos when the famous raid was carried 
out on that institution. “ The holier-than-thou men of 
Britain,” remarks the Nation, “ lie and spy,” and Sir 
Austen, when interrogated by Commander Ken- 
worthy, has no resource except in a “ weasel answer.” 
And of course it is the solemn duty, apparently, of the 
Nation to denounce week after week, “ the obscene 
brutalities of Mussolini’s terrorism.” 
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As nothing has been published, even in Catholic 
papers, about the transportation of political pris- 
oners and suspects to the Islas Marias, I shall there- 
fore devote several of the following chapters to that 
subject. 


XI 
TO PENAL SERVITUDE 


To begin with the departure from Mexico City, 
the unhappy beings destined for transportation are 
first collected together in the Penitentiary of the 
Federal District. In the dark days of monkish rule, 
this prison was a Convent school and its ample patio 
resounded with the songs and the laughter of children; 
in these enlightened times of ours, it resounds with the 
clank of chains, the crack of the whip, and the shrieks 
of captives. Early in the morning the presidarios 
or convicts selected for banishment are marshalled 
in the great central square which was formerly the 
patio of the nuns. Such a band of convicts is known 
in Mexico as a “ cuerda,” from the Spanish word for 
rope, which term was formerly applied to batches of 
galley slaves roped together. To change from the 
general to the particular, I shall now proceed to give 
the history of one “ cuerda” from the moment it was 
marshalled in the central square of the Penitentiary 
till it reached the Islas Marias. 

Most of the unfortunates who composed it were 
habitual criminals, and of them I shall say nothing 
more than this, that I would not like to meet any one 
of them in a blind alley after nightfall. Some of them, 
however, were Catholic political prisoners, doctors, 
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lawyers, professors, young students. The names 
of those students — Ignacio, Calixto, Antonio, — I 
afterwards heard called out by their mothers, and they 
reminded me of names I had seen on tombs in the 
Roman catacombs. 

Judging by their appearance, none of the prisoners 
had had a good night’s sleep and none of them had 
been able to wash or to tidy himself, for they were all 
red-eyed and dishevelled, their clothes were dis- 
arranged, and there was a stubbly growth of beard 
on the faces of all save three smooth-cheeked young 
students. These students and most of the other Catho- 
lics were, by the way, the only members of the party 
who could be described as of pure white descent, the 
others being mestizos (half-castes) or natives, and 
some of them being obviously more negro than any- 
thing else. 

Calles, I may say, goes one better than his master, 
Lenin, who only encouraged class hatred, for he en- 
courages colour hatred also, though, under the Span- 
iards, there was no such thing as a “ colour line” in 
Mexico. Nay, he goes two, three better than Lenin, 
for he is trying to inculcate also religious hate and 
xenophobia. 

Most of the convicts carried their little belongings 
in dirty jute bags, but some had battered leather suit- 
cases. Behind them stood a company of soldiers, armed 
and in full marching order, the majority of them full- 
blooded Indians. One of those soldiers seemed to be 
drunk, and no two of them wore the same kind of uni- 
form; in fact they looked less like a platoon of soldiers 
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than a gang of brigands. The only person in authority 
who was visible at this stage was a mestizo sergeant 
with a tooth-brush moustache, a cavalry sword, spurs, 
and a Sam Brown belt. 

After a long wait, the Governor of the Prison ap- 
peared on the scene in company with Mazcdrro, head 
_ of the Secret Police, and Lopez the Killer, who was to 
command the escort as far as the Pacific, and whose 
presence alone was an additional punishment. 

Nearly an hour passed in the examination of docu- 
ments and the calling out of names. Then the pris- 
oners were made to form twos and the soldiers lined 
up on each side of them. Finally the prison gates were 
thrown open, and the order to march was given. 

Outside was collected the most depressed-looking 
crowd of human beings it is possible to imagine. Old 
women with shawls over their heads, bare-footed chil- 
dren, aged men in rags, young painted women, nearly 
all in tears, and all shivering with cold, for they had 
passed the whole night waiting. Needless to say they 
were the relatives of the prisoners, the mothers, 
fathers, wives, sisters or children. There were also 
many well-dressed ladies present, among them the 
mothers of the three young students, the wives of the 
Catholie presidarios, and several Damas Catolicas, 
ladies belonging to a splendid association whose mem- 
bers attend all these sad ceremonies in order to en- 
courage the prisoners. Sometimes they even get 
permission to talk with the prisoners and give them 
religious medals; and though I have never seen any 
mention made of these brave and pious ladies in 
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American or European newspapers, I regard them as 
worthier of notice than those strenuous and much- 
advertised dames of the Anglo-Saxon race who have 
ascended the Amazon as far as Manaos, visited the 
masked Tuareg in his desert, bearded the hairy Aino 
in his den, and performed other great feats of ex- 
ploration (thanks to the invaluable assistance of 
Cook). 

There was a wild burst of sobbing as the melan- 
choly procession emerged. Some women tried to pass 
the file of soldiers but were rudely repulsed. Other 
women fainted. The men tried to keep up a bold front. 
One man said: “ Adids, no te desanimes, que ya nos 
volveremos a ver!” (Adieu! Don’t be disheartened! 
We shall soon see each other again!)” 

Another man said sadly: “ Adids, adids acaso por 
ultima!” (Goodbye! Goodbye! perhaps for ever.) 

But there were also cries of a different kind. 
“ Santa Maria de Guadalupe, esperanza nuestra, 
salvad a nuestra Patria!” (Holy Mary of Guada- 
lupe, our hope, save our country!); “Virgen de 
Guadalupe, Reina de Méwzico, salvadnos!” (Virgin 
of Guadalupe, Queen of Mexico, save us!); and, 
finally, in the clear treble of a boy, the words, “ Viva 
Crista Rey!” (Hail! Christ the King!). 

This last ery excited Mazcérro as though he were 
possessed of a devil which hated and feared with dia- 
bolical intensity the name that is above all names. He 
stormed and raved like a maniac at the three students, 
and made the soldiers drive off the melancholy black 
fringe of women which had formed on both sides of 
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the column, and was moving with it towards the rail- 
way station. 

~ But even the students blushed and hung their 
heads in shame when, farther on, they passed 
through more respectable streets, and well-dressed 
people stared at them in astonishment from the foot- 
paths. There are very few people who can walk 
through a crowded street handcuffed to a criminal 
without feeling a sense of degradation, no matter how 
innocent they may be. The moral suffering of the first 
via crucis was assuredly greater than the physical 
suffering. Even for me, to whom the three students 
and the other Catholic “ politicals”” were unknown, 
the sight of their humiliation was unendurable, and I 
had literally to turn away my face. But what an ordeal 
for their wives, their children, their mothers! 

The three mothers who were present concealed 
their grief, however, as only mothers can, and appar- 
ently there was naught but joy and encouragement 
in their cries to Ignacio, Calixto and Antonio. Along 
with them went las damas catolicas, true descendants 
of those “ women of Jerusalem” who are commemo- 
rated in the stations of the Cross, and thanks to their 
presence, the shout “ Catdlicas!” * Catélicas!”’ trav- 
elled rapidly down the street, with the result that men 
raised their hats and women crossed themselves as 
the bedraggled procession of convicts passed. 

An order had previously been sent to the Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales (the National Railways) to form 
a train for them, and a train consisting of goods wag- 
gons and cattle trucks had been formed. Into this 
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train the prisoners were driven like cattle. All the 
cars were much overcrowded. Political prisoners and 
criminals were mixed together, and in each car there 
were armed soldiers. I made most of the same jour- 
ney in another train, but though I passed the heat 
of the day in the comfortable special car of a Chief 
Engineer (American), I was almost stifled with the 
heat and the dust. The conditions in the closed and 
windowless waggons can more easily be imagined 
than described. The disgusting filth and the shame- 
ful promiscuity in the train, and afterwards on the 
boat, were nothing less than bestial. 

Like cattle were the convicts driven into the car- 
riages, but they were not treated as well as cattle are 
treated when being conveyed by railway. A supply 
of tortas de pan or lard cakes was thrown into each 
waggon before the train started, but the heat was so 
great, the general conditions so bad, and this food 
so unappetizing, that hardly any of it was eaten en 
route. And no wonder, for the floors of the cars were 
covered with excrement, and the air was thick with 
loathsome flies. The whole scene was a nightmare in 
which I saw men confined in the cages of wild beasts, 
and the wild beasts outside guarding them. But with 
the men there were wild beasts too. 

But what a nightmare this journey must have been 
to the political prisoners! It lasted three days and they 
must have been unable to sleep all the time, for no 
beds of any kind had been provided and, owing to the 
overcrowding, it was impossible to lie down on the 
floor. Besides, the temperature became higher and 
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higher as the train descended into the dreadful tierra 
caliente, until finally a suffocating heat like a blast 
from a furnace announced the vicinity of the coast. 
At last the train came to a halt at the dusty, sun- 
seoreched station of Mazatlan, and the doors were 
opened, liberating a stench almost strong enough to 
knock one down, and disclosing masses of human be- 
ings piled together like negros in the hold of a slaver, 
the perspiration making channels down their dusty 
faces. At the same instant the gay bugles sounded as 
if in derision, loud orders were shouted, and the pris- 
oners hastily tumbled out and staggered along the 
platform, stupefied, blinking, dazed, half-asleep. 
Some of them yawned. Some rubbed their eyes; some 
stretched their arms; most of them, suffering acutely 
from thirst, tried to get some water. In that horrible 
mass vomited on the station platform, I tried to dis- 
cover the young students, but succeeded, only after a 
long time, in discovering one of them. He had gone 
deadly pale, had evidently been sick, and looked so 
dirty and woebegone that I could hardly recognise 
him. He had apparently lost all the contents of his 
little suit-case; probably the soldiers of the escort had 
stolen them. But he seemed more concerned about 
getting a wash than about recovering his property, 
and in this concern I found a new reason for sym- 
pathy. The discomfort suffered by a man of personal 
cleanliness who is prevented from keeping himself 
clean is not the least of the discomforts which Calles 
inflicts on his victims. 

My mind suddenly travelled back to the Dictator’s 
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million dollar train, and to the journey which Mr. 
Dwight W. Morrow had in it soon after Father Pro’s 
murder. I wonder if the American Ambassador has 
ever seen these convict trains? 

Suddenly the voice of the officer commanding the 
escort broke in on my meditations, and at the same 
time made all the convicts spring to attention. “ Los 
deportados a formar!” (Prisoners! Fall in!) he 
shouted. 

Once more the production of documents, the veri- 
fication of names and persons. When that ceremony 
was over, the prisoners were watered like cattle, drink- 
ing greedily from buckets that were passed round, 
and spilling most of the water on their clothes. Then 
they were marched to the pier; and as the railway sta- 
tion is at a distance from the town, they had to walk 
over miles of blindingly white road from which, at 
every footfall, the fine dust rose like clouds of smoke, 
enveloping them, stifling them, giving them the air of 
men walking in a fog. 

From the pier they were conveyed in a wheezy 
steam launch to a barco de guerra, with a name which 
I would translate as “ Floating Coffin.” It was lying 
several miles from the shore. 


XII 
“THE FLOATING COFFIN ” 


“THe Floating Coffin” was, once upon a time, a 
pilot-boat, and is now the sole survivor of a mercan- 
tile marine fleet which, in a sudden burst of patriot- 
ism, the Mexican Government proceeded to constitute 
some years ago, with the object of freeing itself from 
dependence on foreign shipping. But a governmental 
system which cannot build houses on land is unlikely to 
build ships on sea. The utter corruption which marks 
the whole Calles system was too much for the “ Fleet,” 
with the result that probably no other Government in 
the world permits such an unsafe contrivance as the 
“Floating Coffin” to drift to and fro upon the face 
of the waters. In some ways, no doubt, the system 
has its advantages. On one voyage a sister-ship of the 
“ Floating Coffin,” freighted with a “ cwerda” of real, 
undiluted criminals, sent into penal servitude by 
Roberto Cruz, sank mysteriously without leaving a 
trace. The “ Floating Coffin” continued, however, to 
float; and, having become too disreputable for words, 
+t was added to the Navy List. General Joaquin 
Amaro, the Secretary for War, is, by the way, the 
ultimate and supreme commander of this disastrous 
tub, for among the numerous titles appertaining to 
his office is that of “ Secretary for the Navy.” 
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The “Floating Coffin” makes a monthly voyage 
from Mazatlan to the Islas Marias with mails, provi- 
sions, prisoners and employees of the penal colony or 
of the radio station there. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
civilians who have some mysterious business in the 
islands (seeking, perhaps, for treasure hidden by the 
buccaneers), get permission to cross by this ill-omened 
boat; but on such occasions the Captain of the Port 
of Mazatlén always requires them to sign a declara- 
tion promising “to run all the risks of the voyage 
without right of indemnity in case of accident (a 
sufrir todos los riesgos de la travesia sin derecho a 
indemnizacion) .” 

The prisoners were counted again as they descended 
one by one into the foul and stifling hold, after which 
the soldiers took up strategic positions, warning the 
convicts at the same time that “ at the first attempt of 
insubordination or unruly behaviour they would be 
fired into en masse, mercilessly, indiscriminately ” 
(al primer intento de insubordinacién o de escdndalo, 
seran fusilados sin remedio en masa). 

Lopez the Killer had remained behind and the party 
was evidently commanded by the half-caste sergeant 
with a tooth-brush moustache, now on sea with his 
spurs and his cavalry sword. 

On the voyage the asthmatic engine suddenly 
stopped during the night when the boat was half-way 
across to the islands, and there was a panic among the 
prisoners and their guards. The agitated Captain as- 
sured them incoherently, however, that nothing had 
happened. “ Nada, no ha pasado nada,” he said, “ se 
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ha descompuesto parte de la maquinaria.” (Nothing 
has happened. Part of the machinery has got out of 


-order.) An explanation which sounded like “ Yes, we 


have no bananas.” No wonder the Captain was him- 
self “ descompuesto,” for he knew better than anyone 
else what a death-trap the “ Floating Coffin” was. 
Meanwhile this ship of the dead drifted helplessly, 
for the anchors were useless, as the ocean at this point 
is fathomless. 

Finally, days afterwards, a cry was heard at dawn 
from the look-out. “ Las Islas Marias a la vista!” 
(“ The Islas Marias in sight ’’), and, rushing on deck, 
the soldiers saw a number of dots on the horizon. 
Some hours later, the steamer anchored in the little 
harbour of KE] Valleto, a town which was founded by 
pirates, burned, and then partially rebuilt by conces- 
sionaires of wood and salt. It consists of about a dozen 
wretched houses, almost smothered by the luxuriant 
forests which cover the island; nevertheless, it is the 
capital of Maria Madre, the residence of el gober- 
nador de la colonia, the governor of the colony, Gen- 
eral Agapito Barranco, and the centre of such “ ad- 
ministration ” as there is. The governor’s house, near 
the primitive wooden jetty, is the largest in the island. 
There is an electric light plant, an ice plant, a small 
radio station, and, further inland, the offices and 
houses of the employees. All these are built on flatter 
ground than is to be found elsewhere save on the 
dreary salt-pans, and all form a single street of 
square, white, one-storied huts looking like the army 
huts of the Great War, but constructed of stone and 
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mortar, so as to resist the tremendous cyclones which, 
travelling from the China coast about the middle of 
the year, lash into foam the waters of these Western 
seas. In the early autumn of 1927 one of these storms 
played havoc even with the strong stonework of the 
Mazatlan bund, tearing up the great blocks of ma- 
sonry and hurling them about as if they had been 
corks. 

The far end of the little street is composed of 
wooden huts for the convicts: apparently it does not 
matter whether the convicts are blown away or not. 
Very sharply does this white village of the one street 
stand out against the dense green mass of tropical 
forest in the background. 

The “ Floating Coffin” had not been anchored 
long before there was a sound of drums and bugles 
from the shore, about a hundred yards distant. It 
proceeded from a small kiosque in a plazoleta or little 
square in front of the Governor’s house; the band was 
the military band of the garrison. There were other 
signs of life, for a few celadores (warders) appeared, 
all in white, on the little street; and afterwards a long 
line of melancholy figures with naked feet and bowed 
heads, traversed a clearing and disappeared under a 
heavy guard into the forest. They were los deportados 
(the convicts). They were all bare-headed and wore 
only shirts and drawers. 


XITI 
THE FATAL ISLES 


From fear of a mutiny, having for its object the 
seizure of the wretched boat, great precautions are al- 
ways taken whenever a fresh “cuerda” of convicts 
arrives. The celadores parade under arms; and there 
are several weighty conferences between the captain, 
the half-caste sergeant with the tooth-brush mous- 
tache, and the director of the colony (el director de 
la colonia, as he is called). The prisoners are never 
landed till the day after the boat arrives, and then 
only in groups of ten, small launches being employed. 
They are brought to the commandant of the guard, 
and wait outside his office while the celadores close in 
around them to prevent any communication between 
them and the convicts already on the island. On the 
other hand, the soldiers of the escort sprawl carelessly 
on the dry sand and even permit themselves to fall 
asleep, for their task is finished. 

Once more endless formalities, conferences between 
the director of the colony, the chief of the guard, and 
the half-caste sergeant with the spurs. 

The newly-arrived convicts are always kept for a 
few days in El Valleto, where they are employed in 
carrying stone and wood for building purposes or in 
agricultural work in the adjacent fields. ‘Then, when 
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more or less acclimatised, they are all distributed 
among the “ encampments ” scattered through the 
island. These “ campamentos ” are: Las Caleras, El 
Rehilete, La Ladrillera, Los Centenos, Hl Reventon, 
El Puerto, Arroyo Hondo, and the terrible Salinas. 

In some of them, the prisoners cut fire-wood, or 
timber. In others they make bricks. In others stones 
are collected for building purposes. In others salt is 
collected from salt-pans. Finally, agricultural work is 
carried on by other convicts. Those who carry build- 
ing material have to pull carts like horses, and those 
who carry bricks are sometimes made to carry weights 
of from one hundred to one hundred and twenty kilos 
on their shoulders. The discipline is very strict, pa- 
trols of mounted celadores traverse the island fre- 
quently and “ needless conversations ” are prohibited. 
The work in the salt-pans — las terribles salinas — 
is the hardest of all. Here we see from twenty to thirty 
men stripped to the waist working for four hours 
without a break at the great pumps which force the 
sea-water into the salt-pans. Owing to the reflection 
of the sun, these convicts soon begin to suffer acutely 
from headache, so that they are frequently changed. 

Boys who have read Robinson Crusoe may see no 
tragedy in a tropic isle, but, speaking from personal 
experience, I should say that the torrid sun is as mer- 
ciless as the Siberian cold, and that the Catholics 
exiled to the Islas are more to be pitied than those 
slaughtered in the garden of the Prefecture of Po- 
lice, Mexico City. If Mexican officialdom is so out- 
rageous even in the Federal Capital under the eyes 
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of the foreign representatives, what must it be on a 
remote island where there are no foreigners? On 
“Maria Madre everyone and everything is pitiless, the 
great sombre forest, particularly rich in serpents, and 
the inexorable sun, equally with the jailers and the 
irreclaimable, habitual criminals, many of the latter 
suffering from incurable diseases, eight or nine of 
them raving lunatics, all of them having vice stamped 
on every feature. To send into such a hell delicate 
women and young men of seventeen or eighteen, none 
of them criminals, all of them accustomed to an at- 
mosphere of moral purity, is to inflict on them a pun- 
ishment worse than death. 

If religious services by a chaplain were allowed, 
there would be one source of consolation; but no such 
service is permitted on the island. Sunday is a day of 
rest, but it is generally spent by the convicts in wash- 
ing themselves and their clothes. The Catholic “ po- 
liticals ’’ meet, however, on that day to say the rosary, 
and, so far, they have not been prevented from 
doing so. 

“ But why does not somebody write about these 
things in the newspapers?” asked the average sym- 
pathetic person. 

“These things are written about, my good sir or 
dame, but the newspapers will not publish anything. 
And how can one expect them to publish what hap- 
pens in the remote and impenetrable forests of Maria 
Madre if they refuse to publish the news sent by their 
own representatives of butcheries carried out in the 
garden of the Inspeccion General at Mexico City, a 
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garden overlooked by the roof of the adjoining 
American Consulate?” 

Very often convicts show signs of failing strength. 
They grow thin, their eyes become sunken, their step 
feeble, and finally, one day, the campamento is told 
that “ Ya murié el deportado nimero tantos.” (Con- 
vict number so-and-so is dead.) The body is brought 
to the hospital or lazareto where the Medical Officer 
certifies the death, then four men rapidly convey the 
coffin of white, unpainted pine to the cemetery or 
panteén which consists of white sand so exceedingly 
fine that one might imagine it to be powdered bone 
dust. 

The first Catholic “ cwerda” exiled to the mysteri- 
ous archipelago consisted of fifteen young men who 
were apprehended in different parts of the republic 
and all sent to the subterranean dungeons of the Pre- 
fecture of Police in Mexico City. They all belonged 
to good Mexican families, were members of the 
Catholic League of Youth, and were opposed to the 
Calles régime, though no definite crime could be 
charged against them. After keeping them for some 
time in the Federal Capital, Roberto Cruz incorpo- 
rated them in a “ cwerda” of one hundred and twenty 
criminals sentenced to the Islas Marias. With them 
was also sent an old man of seventy, also a Catholic. 

Having arrived at the islands, they were stripped 
of their clothes and forced to put on shorts. They had 
to work for sixteen hours a day, sometimes in collect- 
ing salt on the sea-shore, sometimes in carrying on 
their shoulders sacks of lime for great distances. 
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After two months of captivity they were released un- 
der the amnesty which Calles granted in the autumn 
‘of 1927, but they will probably carry to their grave 
with them the scars of the wounds caused on their 
shoulders by the friction of the coarse hempen bags, 
and the marks of the lash which was freely used by 
their guards. 

On leaving Mexico I was entrusted with a number 
of letters written by men who had been put to death 
or exiled, and one of them was from a youth of twenty 
years who had been sentenced to deportation to the 
Maria Islands; it was written on the day before his 
cuerda left. It begins in the affectionate Spanish style, 
so difficult to translate into English, “ Muy Queridos 
Papacitos y Hermanos” (Very dear Parents, Broth- 
ers and Sisters), and then continues as follows: 

“T write you this letter to say many things that 
cannot be spoken. My only anxiety is that nothing 
may happen to you because of me, or rather for the 
cause of God. Do not have any anxiety for me. What 
is happening to me is, I assure you, the very best that 
could have happened to me. I never asked God that 
they should not send me to the Maria Islands, because 
sometimes one asks what is not best for one. I have 
always asked Him that what was best for me and for 
my country should happen to me. As I was completely 
powerless and did not want to remain so when Mexico 
was going through these difficult times, I offered Him 
whatever sufferings He wished to send me to bear for 
Him, and no doubt He accepted, not my sufferings, 
but yours, Mother, who are a saint, and those of every- 
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one else at home. Do not let them fail to offer those 
sufferings also, themselves, because God likes best the 
prayers of those who suffer, and much more the 
prayers of those who suffer for Him. 

“ Tf on one side He is exiled and reviled, at least let 
there be some place where He is blessed and recog- 
nised as King. This will be the way in which we shall 
help our cause in secret. 

“ As for us, when we go, it is not three of us who go, 
but four and the fourth is God; and really it is not 
four who go, but One alone. 

“ Take many kisses from your son who expects your 
blessing and your resignation. Let the motto of our 
house now be ‘ For God and country.’ 

“Many grateful messages to Sefiora and to 
the boys of my class, and to everyone who remembers 
me. 


LEON. 


P.S. — Suffering and difficulties are what form a 


9 


man. 


Even without physical punishment, life on Maria 
Madre would be hard enough for a soft and innocent 
lad like the jovencito who wrote this letter, for a con- 
vict’s working hours extend from 4 A.M. to 6 p.m., but 
there is physical punishment as well, especially 
scourging, which goes on day after day. The “ Relam- 
pago,’ a prison founded by Governor Luis Huerta, 
is filled with convicts whose spirits the governor has 
determined to break by the imposition of endless, 
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heavy work — principally the carrying of stones and 
adobe — which lasts from dawn till nightfall. There 
is another method of punishment called “ Hl Brama- 
dero,’ which consists in tying the convict by his 
thumbs to a tree and scourging him till he becomes 
unconscious. The discovery of this form of torture 
-is attributed to Zermefio, a former governor, who 
lost his position owing to his killing of several 
prisoners. 

One would expect the Calles Government to insist 
that the Islas Marias are a health resort, that the 
prison system there is mild and humanitarian, and 
that the Governor is a philanthropist. But, seeing that 
the Foreign Press will publish no attacks on this sys- 
tem of transportation, the newspapers which speak 
for the Dictator conceal none of its horrors: on the 
contrary, they proclaim them from the house-tops. In 
July last, when several “ cwerdas ” of Catholics were 
sent to the Isles, Calles’ newspaper, El Sol, pub- 
lished a number of articles in which it gloated over the 
terrible hardships of prisoners in the Islas Marias, 
and on the way thither. None of the horrors were 
omitted. 

There were even drawings of half-naked prisoners 
working in quarries and salt mines and on the torrid 
beach. El Sol exulted openly at the punishment of 
the only men in Mexico who dared to stand up for 
religious liberty. Yet this newspaper, and the party 
it represents and the head of that party, are highly 
esteemed by various bodies of “ highbrows ” and “ ad- 
vanced ” thinkers in the United States. 
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It pointed out in huge and jubilant headlines that 
“the heat is suffocating and the work most exhaust- 
ing. The immense white savannahs of the salt-pans 
reflect the rays of the sun, and cause acute agony to 
the convicts.” Another exultant headline runs as 
follows: “ Forced labour constitutes the worst punish- 
ment in the Islas Marifas.” These savage announce- 
ments were flaunted day by day in the eyes of moth- 
ers whose young sons had been sent to the islands 
for no other crime than that of fidelity to their faith, 
and many were the little stratagems adopted by their 
families to keep such mothers from passing the places 
on the street where such newspapers were sold. One 
spot specially avoided was a corner on the Avenida 
Juarez where the Sol and other Red newspapers were 
displayed on the pavement, and where one could 
hardly help seeing the screaming headlines which an- 
nounced: “ Mas sediciosos capturados” (More sedi- 
tious persons captured), or “ La Fatidica Lista de 
Deportados.” Such crude announcements would not 
be calculated to mitigate the anxiety of a mother 
whose boy was on that “ fatidical list” or among 
those “ seditious persons captured.” 

(How angry, by the way, are the successful con- 
spirators who now rule Russia and Mexico with 
“seditious persons”? who plot against themselves! 
Formerly these words “ seditious persons ”’ sounded 
sweetly in their ears. How furious is the Sol with “ los 
elementos perturbadores de la paz publica,” the agi- 
tators who disturb the public tranquility!) 

Another issue of the Sol describes the prisoners on 
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parade at daybreak in the patio of the Penitenciaria, 
“ more or less brutalized by the thoughts which chased 
one another through their brains as they lay tossing 
all night in the black abysses of insomnia.” 

And, to give further quotations from the same 
paper: “ The train is not comfortable. Why should 
it be comfortable? It is a cage for wild beasts. And like 
wild beasts the stupefied convicts enter it, their minds 
unilluminated by any logical thought. 

“Those unfortunates who form the ‘ cwerda’ give 
the impression of strange animals in human form. 
The eyes have become bovine through suffering, the 
clothes have become disarranged on the journey, the 
hair is tossed and tangled, the faces are covered with 
sweat.” 

Finally, we are told of the slave-ship “ disembark- 
ing its cargo of human flesh” (su cargamento de 
carne humana). 

How Mr. Brailsford and Mr. Massingham and 
Mr. Wallis and Dr. Moses J. Olgin, and all the 
Radical writers of London and New York would 
have protested if, in 1905, the Novoe Vremya had 
described as “‘ cargoes of human flesh,” Trotsky and 
the other Bolsheviks who were then sent to Siberia! 
Yet the Mexican Reds, who write thus of prisoners, 
won power owing to their success in playing upon the 
soft-hearted (and sometimes soft-headed) sentimen- 
talists of the United States. As I have already pointed 
out, some of these scribes of theirs are certified mur- 
derers, “ wanted” by the Spanish Police, and im- 
ported to Mexico by Calles to conduct his newspapers 
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for him. Yet these scribes, who themselves deserve 
the gallows, dare to scoff thus at innocent men! 

Where, oh where is Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
formerly of the Congo? Where are those doughty 
knights of the pen who swarmed into Russia in 1905 
to see that Bolshevist bomb-throwers got fair play? 
Where is Sir Philip Gibbs, who once championed 
the cause of the Portuguese Royalist prisoners? 
Where is that Bayard of the Press, Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson? 

The excuse of some journals might be that they 
“were not told ” by the traveller in men’s suspenders 
who was until recently the correspondent of a great 
American paper in Mexico City and the principal 
source of the world’s information with regard to 
events in the Mexican Republic, but that excuse 
would indicate, methinks, the existence of a grave 
defect in our whole system of procuring and distrib- 
uting news. 

One of Calles’ newspapers is the Sol. Another is 
El Mewicanista, which once printed with joy a letter 
which was sent from the Fatal Isles (probably to his 
mother) by Leén Avalos, one of the Presidents of the 
League for the Defence of Religion, but which must 
have been intercepted by the authorities. 

The letter in question is a ery of agony which fills 
El Mewicanista with joy. “Do all you can,” wrote 
Sefior Avalos, “to get me taken back to Mexico even 
if I am kept there all my life in a Penitenciary, for if 
I stay here any longer, I believe that I shall soon die.” 

Avalos, an elderly scholar of frail physique, had 
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been made to work in a quarry on the island, and this 
work under a burning sun, had proved too much for 
‘the unfortunate gentleman, in whose physical col- 
lapse the cultured editor of El Mewicanista exulted 
with a frank shamelessness and brutality worthy of 
Calles himself. 


XIV 
IN PRAISE OF MEXICAN WOMEN 


AMBASSADOR SHEFFIELD once informed the state 
department that among the people thus sent to Penal 
Servitude in cattle-trucks were two nuns. These were 
probably the first women to be banished to the islands, 
but so many are sent now that one frequently sees 
references in the papers to “‘ cuerdas’ de Damas 
Catélicas enviadas a to las Islas Martas” (gangs of 
Catholic ladies sent to the Islas Marias). In some 
cases these ladies are women of high intellectual dis- 
tinction, who have studied in Spanish or Belgian con- 
vents, yet the English suffragettes who made such a 
noise fifteen years ago on the subject of votes for 
women, regard in perfect silence the spectacle of 
Mexican ladies being treated like a herd of cattle. 
Perhaps they do not see this sight, owing to the reti- 
cence of the Press; but in any case something is wrong 
somewhere. 

The leaders of England’s women are disappointing 
on this subject. Some of those brilliant ladies spend 
much of their time and energy writing to the London 
newspapers on behalf of their sex, now attacking 
Lord Birkenhead for saying that there have been no 
women writers of the status of Shakespeare, now 
calling Dean Inge to task for declaring that women 
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are more cruel than men, but betraying in these very 
letters a want of originality and an incapacity to 
_ strike out a line of their own. In other words, they are 
spoon-fed by what they themselves would call a man- 
controlled Press; they base all their theories on news 
sent by male correspondents in Mexico City, and 
carefully sifted by male editors in New York and 
London; they watch Lord Birkenhead and the Dean 
of St. Paul’s so that they may be able to pounce on 
any criticisms these gentlemen may pass on women; 
but they make no independent investigation, they 
send no ladies out to Mexico to ascertain how women 
are treated there, though by doing so they would make 
good use of their new-found liberty and show all men 
what an important factor that liberty may be in the 
future history of the world. From this criticism, how- 
ever, I must exempt the Women’s Catholic Associa- 
tions of America, which have certainly done their best 
to bring this Mexican horror before the public in their 
own country. On the occasion of Colonel Lindbergh’s 
flight to Mexico, a Catholic Women’s Association 
sent to the White House a dignified protest, which 
was said not to have been acknowledged. 

If the Women’s Associations of Great Britain sent 
a representative to Mexico, she would find that her 
sisters in Mexico have suffered much and achieved 
much, and, if that lady had a camera with her, she 
would be able to take photographs of Catholic ladies 
sent in “ cwerdas ” to the Islas Marias. Four of the 
ladies sent in the last “ cuerda” were arrested in 
Mexico City, early in April, 1928, on the charge of 
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being connected with a religious school for girls at 
No. 121, Tenoxtitlan Street in Mexico City; but they 
were never placed on their trial and their punishment 
is a case of arbitrary administrative order. Five ladies 
were arrested about the same time in Leén on suspi- 
cion of having aided the insurgents in Jalisco and 
other States, but in their case also there has been no 
trial. 

The real offence of these ladies in the eyes of the 
Government is that they belong to the organization 
of las Damas Catélicas, which, as I have already 
pointed out, has done magnificent work throughout 
this persecution. Even the poor market women, laun- 
dresses and shop-girls have displayed great activity. 
On one occasion when a handful of schismatics, sup- 
ported by the police, tried to wrest one of the churches 
in Mexico City from the Catholics, the poor Catholic 
women fought much better than the men, and when 
Monje, one of the two schismatic priests, emerged 
afterwards from the sacristy, under police protection, 
in order to say a sacrilegious Mass, an athletic young 
woman gave him such a buffet on the face that he 
had to return to the sacristy and give up his intention 
of saying Mass that day. Some time later he made 
his submission to the Church and is now in Rome, 
doing penance. 

On a third occasion a young “woman of the 
people” perceived an irreverent soldier going to- 
wards a sanctuary lamp in order to light his cigarette 
whereupon she dealt him such a blow on the nose that 
he changed his mind and left the church. 
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But on the other hand there are many cases of 
systematic violation of the young girls of good family 
‘who acted as piquets in the boycott organised by 
the Catholics early in 1927. In the encyclical letter 
to which I have already referred, the Pope made 
special mention of this — “‘ Young girls, too, who 
were imprisoned, were criminally outraged.” But the 
Holy Father says no more on this subject, and I shall 
likewise refrain from giving details, though appalling 
information regarding these outrages lies before me 
as I write. 


XV 
THE MASS BEFORE DAWN 


Tum only time I attended Mass in Mexico during 
the year 1927 was once in Mexico City; and, in order 
to attend it, I rose at 3 A.M., long before the dawn, for 
owing to the persistence of the priest-hunters, Mass 
has to be said at an early hour. 

The place selected for the service is connected with 
the great name of Hernan Cortés, the Conquistador; 
I cannot specify it further, as Mass is said there still. 
As I went along the ill-lighted and ill-guarded streets 
of the Federal Capital, I wondered at times If I had 
not been imprudent, for out of the night-clubs some 
very unpleasant-looking personages were coming 
into the street, and the few policemen I encountered 
were still less reassuring. Moreover, in my heated 
fancy, the clinking of the large quantity of silver 
money which I carried on my person must, I fancied, 
have been audible for yards. Nobody trusts the Gov- 
ernment’s paper money, and the result is that when 
one takes money from the bank, one takes it in silver, 
and the bank furnishes little cotton bags wherein to 
carry it. I had to carry a good deal for I was a news- 
paper correspondent and might have, at any moment, 
to send off long telegrams; in fact I had placed little 
bags of silver not only in my pockets but all over my 
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person. In the silent streets the clinking of this money 
seemed to me an unmistakable invitation to any 
prowling cut-throat who was armed with a machete 
(and every cut-throat in Mexico has got a knife of 
some kind.) I wondered if the silver would act as a 
protection, but, even so, I did not relish the prospect 
of rushing through the dark streets with a stream of 
pesos pouring out of me, and a bandit at my heels. 

I managed, however, to reach my destination in 
safety. The precautions which surrounded this cele- 
bration were extraordinary, quite worthy of those 
taken, under similar circumstances, during the Penal 
Days in England and Ireland. The little congrega- 
tion was representative, including, as it did, descend- 
ants of the Conquistadores and descendants of the 
Aztecs. The priest, who had come in the blue overalls 
of a mechanic, was evidently of pure Spanish descent; 
the little altar boy who served Mass was a pure- 
blooded Aztec; and among the congregation were In- 
dians, white women, and half-castes. The Indians 
were closely wrapped in their ample mantas (blan- 
kets), for the aborigines have a great fear of the 
matutinal cold, and their huge sombreros lay gener- 
ally on the floor beside them. One of the ladies present 
was the daughter of a distinguished diplomatist and 
had been presented to King George. Some of the men 
were successful administrators. 

The service proceeded in the utmost silence. 'The 
altar boy even refrained from ringing the bell; the 
priest read the missal in an almost inaudible voice; 
and the congregation was so still that it seemed to 
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hold its breath. This fearfulness I could easily under- 
stand, for the prospect of extracting ransom from 
priest and congregation has made the police so active 
that though the Catholic Legations and Consulates 
have the right to keep private chaplains, those chap- 
lains have ceased to say Mass. On first coming to 
Mexico City I had arranged to hear Mass in the Lega- 
tion of a Catholic country, but learned at the last mo- 
ment that the service was discontinued on account of 
the annoyance caused by the Police. Thus, the perse- 
cution under Calles is worse than the persecution un- 
der Nero or the persecution under Queen Elizabeth, 
for Nero permitted the Christians to hold religious 
services in private houses, and Queen Elizabeth per- 
mitted the ambassadors of Catholic Powers to have 
their own chaplains and their own private chapels. 

Just before the Consecration, all the watch-dogs 
that we had on guard, began barking with a fury and 
a terror that could’ not have been greater if they had 
seen demons flying from the house, and a shudder 
ran through the congregation, for we feared that the 
priest-hunters had come. But out of the deep dark- 
ness which surrounded the lonely mansion no hostile 
form emerged, and a few moments later, when the 
solemn words of Consecration had been pronounced, 
the barking ceased as suddenly as it began, and the 
first gleam of dawn came from the east. Before 
the Mass was over, a long beam of sunshine fell on 
the Masshouse and on the altar. 


PART IV 


MEXICO AND AMERICA 
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I 
AMERICAN-MEXICAN RELATIONS 


THE diplomatic position of the United States in 
Mexico is extremely strong, owing to a great variety 
of reasons, among others the following: 

Europe has been so weak and impecunious since 
the Great War, and owes America so much money, 
that, in things diplomatic, she has quite effaced her- 
self not only in Mexico but throughout all Latin 
America. The day of the “ gunboat policy ” is past; 
gunboats are too expensive. The British Legations in 
Cuba and Panama seem, for the moment, to be costly 
anomalies; even in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
the British Embassies do no diplomatic work; they 
occupy themselves either in social functions or else 
in “booming” British goods. Sir Malcolm Robert- 
son, who was British Minister in Argentina in 1926, 
went in strenuously for the latter line, which, though 
-useful, is, after all, Consular work and might be car- 
ried out better and more cheaply by a Commercial 
attaché with the help of a large staff and a permanent 
‘ Jocal exhibition of British manufactures. The with- 
drawal of all British diplomatists from Latin Amer- 
ica would result in the saving of much money to the 
British taxpayer; but, of course, British pride would 
never consent to this; even so staunch a Little Eng- 
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lander as the London Daily News rejoiced exceed- 
ingly when, in the Spring of the year 1928, £80,000 
was appropriated for the building of a new British 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Personally, I do not see 
any good in wasting large sums annually on diplo- 
mats who are so afraid of Uncle Sam that, in convers- 
ing with a newspaperman of their own nationality, 
they are afraid to venture an opinion even on the 
weather. 

While Europe has sunk thus low, America, on the 
other hand, has become so enormously strong and 
wealthy since the Great War that she overshadows 
not only Mexico but the Carribean and the Northern 
republics of South America. Every European Lega- 
tion in Mexico City now keeps one eye on Washington 
and the other on Chapultepec, just as every foreign 
Legation in Cairo keeps one eye on the Egyptian 
Foreign Office and the other on London. When the 
heads of the European Missions in Mexico are ques- 
tioned on the subject, they say: “ The Monroe Doc- 
trine prevents us from taking any action at all. We 
must follow the lead of the United States.” 

Most Americans are unaware of how strong is the 
position which their Government holds in Mexico, 
but the following true story may enlighten them. 

A distinguished Mexican who visited Europe in 
1927 in order to see if anything could be done for his 
native country, was able to meet the highest authori- 
ties in France and Spain; but in both these coun- 
tries he was told that America’s recognition of the 
Calles Government made inadvisable even the send- 
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ing of remonstrances to Mexico by any European 
nation. 

The spokesman for Spain said: “ We have sent 
no complaints of any kind to Mexico, and have even 
prevented any Spanish newspaper from writing 
about the expulsion of the Spanish ecclesiastics, the 
murder of Spanish landowners, and the confiscation 
of Spanish property. We act in this way because we 
do not wish to offend the United States, which has 
recognized Calles. Our peseta depends on the dollar; 
and, as we have, moreover, domestic difficulties of 
our own, we cannot afford to quarrel with the United 
States.” 

This spokesman might have used much stronger 
language, for all Spain must have been bitterly hu- 
miliated by the expulsion of the Spanish priests from 
Mexico, and by the indignities that accompanied their 
ejection, yet no Spanish journalist was permitted to 
publish a word about these expulsions and indignities. 

The answer of the highest authority in France was 
similar. It was to the effect that as the franc de- 
pended on the dollar, as the European question was 
still delicate, and as France herself was confronted 
by a number of critical problems, it would be madness 
for her to quarrel on the subject of Mexico with the 
greatest and richest country in the world. 

Even the Roman Curia said that since Washington 
recognized President Calles, it could do no more than 
it had already done. The British Government has 
been represented in Mexico by a number of particu- 
larly able Ministers, one of whom, Sir Lionel Carden, 
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prophesied quite accurately in 1914 what President 
Wilson’s unbalanced enthusiasm would result in. 
Later, however, the Calles gang may have become too 
familiar, and possibly the British Minister believed 
and accepted their version of what was happening; 
and told the Foreign Office that there was no religious 
persecution, that the E/piscopacy had itself to blame 
for the difficulties in which it was involved, and it 
could easily extricate itself by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity and tact. He is, I believe, the only foreign 
representative who holds these extraordinary views; 
and he only holds them because he is far below the 
standard of Sir Lionel Carden. 
_ To understand how it is that America occupies 
such a predominant diplomatic position in Mexico, 
it is only necessary to examine the recent diplomatic 
history of the two countries. First we have the Presi- 
dent Wilson of 1913, with his lofty idealism which 
prevented him from tolerating on the same Continent 
any President whose hands were stained with blood, 
and then we have the President Wilson of 1914, em- 
bracing Carranza, whose followers were guilty of 
many murders. And subsequently there has been 
maintained recognition of Calles, who is bespattered 
with blood from head to foot — first with the blood of 
the Catholics whom he put to death in 1926, 1927 and 
1928, and secondly with the blood of his political 
opponents whom he slaughtered wholesale all over 
Mexico in October, 1927. 

Excessive idealism yesterday leads, apparently, to 
undisguised materialism to-morrow. Yesterday the 
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world was to have been made safe for democracy: 
to-morrow it is to be made safe for High Finance. 

~ In Chapter V., Part I., of this book, I have spoken 
of President Wilson’s relations with Mexico. Here I 
can only express my amazement that the obvious con- 
tradiction between his words and his acts was not 
pointed out at the time; but probably the Great War 
and the unsettled condition of Europe after the War 
gave the world quite enough to think about. 

What maddened President Wilson most of all was 
the fact that “eighty-five per cent of the Mexican 
people have never been allowed to have any genuine 
participation in their own Government.” 

It did not occur to him that he had no right to in- 
tervene in Mexico for the purpose of removing this 
defect, and that his over-flowing charity might have 
begun at home in an attempt to secure for the ne- 
groes of the South the advantages which were won 
for them in the Civil War and guaranteed by an 
amendment in the Federal Constitution — advantages 
which they did not enjoy. 

_. The result of President Wilson’s lofty altruism 
was Carranza who was as little concerned as Porfirio 
Diaz himself about the votes in ballot-boxes. The 
peons have, it is true, got the franchise, but it is as of 
little use to them as it was to the negroes in South 
Carolina. 

This is admitted even by the Mexicans themselves. 
In July, 1926, the Universal, one of the two leading 
newspapers in Mexico, said: ““ The people do not vote 
because they consider it to be useless to take part in 
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a farce .. . rehearsed beforehand. The suffrage has 
been converted into a public calamity. . . . Instead 
of the elections being something of a school for the 
exercise of citizenship, they have become a scene of 
immoralities and the theatre of all kinds of violence.” 

In one word, the Socialists whom Wilson placed 
in power have done none of the good things that the 
Porfiristas certainly accomplished, and have done all 
the bad things that the Porfiristas were ever charged 
by their worst enemies with having done. 

Addressing, in 1918, a deputation of Mexican edi- 
tors, President Wilson said that he had “ sent troops 
into Mexico . . . to assist you to get rid of a man 
who was making the settlement of your affairs for 
the time being impossible” —the man in question 
being none other than Victoriano Huerta, the consti- 
tutional President of Mexico, whom the Mexicans 
did not want to get rid of. 

How he reconciled that statement with his repeated 
announcements of his fixed resolution not to use 
physical force and not to countenance armed inter- 
vention in the affairs of another State, is difficult to 
understand. 

Coming, next, to President Coolidge, we find him 
taking no interest in votes for peons and great inter- 
est in the commercial and industrial enterprises of 
United States citizens in Mexico. In June, 1925, his 
Secretary of State issued a public warning to Mexico, 
which was, said the Secretary, “on trial before the 
rest of the world.” 

“We will insist,” he continued, “that adequate 
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protection under the recognized rules of international 
law be afforded American citizens.” 

~ The reference was, of course, to the Agrarian law 
under which American citizens were deprived of 470,- 
000 acres without compensation, and the Petroleum 
law which was regarded by the State Department as 
retroactive and confiscatory. The oil barons of Tam- 
pico, as the American oil magnates of Mexico are 
called, were, naturally, in favour of intervention un- 
less Calles gave way, but, for reasons which I shall 
subsequently set forth, Wall Street was opposed to 
intervention. 

From November, 1925, to November, 1926, Mexico 
attempted to justify its policy of confiscation and re- 
pudiation; but the State Department said: “ Such a 
policy can have but one result — the destruction on a 
vast scale of the vested property rights of American 
citizens, to which the United States will not consent.” 

At the end of 1926, as I have already pointed out 
in Chapter IV, Part II, the Americans in Tampico 
expected a landing of United States marines to take 
place there at any moment, but when Uncle Sam 
was majestically facing the foe, he was suddenly hit 
over the head from behind by a weird jumble of ultra- 
Protestants, pacifists, radicals, and humanitarians. 
It was exactly a year before he was able to sit up and 
take notice, and his first acts were calculated to amaze 
many people, for those first acts were (1) to send as 
Ambassador to Mexico Mr. Dwight W. Morrow of 
the financial house of John Pierpont Morgan, whose 
business it was apparently to talk gently to Calles; 
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(2) to send Mr. Will Rogers, America’s champion 
humorist, to act apparently as temporary Court jester 
to the Dictator; (3) to dispatch Colonel Lindbergh, 
America’s finest aviator, to risk his neck performing 
“ stunts” round Chapultepec Palace for the delecta- 
tion of Calles and the choice collection of Communists 
whom he has gathered around him there. It was al- 
most as if Great Britain had sent Sir Robert M. 
Hodgson back to Moscow with his tail between his 
legs and a letter of apology in his hand, and had at 
the same time sent Sir Alan Cobham to perform 
“ stunts ” above the Kremlin, and Sir Harry Lauder 
to amuse Stalin with his kilts, his big walking stick, 
and his funny songs. 

It was worse even than this, for the American Am- 
bassador set out on a long journey with Calles and 
Will Rogers in the President’s million dollar train 
on the very day that four particularly brutal killings 
had been carried out by direct orders from Calles — 
I refer to the murder of Father Miguel Pro, his 
brother, and his two companions. 

At this time all the attempts of Catholic gun- 
runners were defeated by the watchfulness of the 
American frontier authorities. Of this watchfulness 
I can speak from personal experience for on the two 
occasions when I passed from United States territory 
into Mexico during the year 1927, I was searched for 
arms, and could not have brought even a single car- 
tridge with me, had I been disposed to do so. On sus- 
picion of having been engaged in gun-running, Gen- 
eral Adolfo de la Huerta, an enemy of Calles, was 
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arrested, together with several other Mexicans, by 
the United States authorities, and all had to stand 
their trial in Los Angeles. Sefior Gandara was sen- 
tenced to two years in the Tucson penitentiary for 
having sent arms to the Catholic insurrectos. General 
Enrique Estrada was imprisoned for even attempt- 
ing to cross the frontier into Mexico. 

Very different was the treatment of the gun- 
runners who supplied arms to Judrez, Madero, 
Carranza, and Obregon. 

Can this be the America which was moved to the 
heart by the woes of Dreyfus; which was so indignant 
with the Turks on the occasion of a reported Arme- 
nian massacre that it sent warships in menacing and 
hostile array to the coast of Asia Minor? Can it be 
the same Government which took such a sympathetic 
interest in the Jews of Russia when, under the Im- 
perial régime, they were threatened by pogroms? 

In the contest that took place at Washington be- 
tween Oil and Finance, the latter won; and its vic- 
tory was not entirely due to the well-organised pro- 
tests against intervention in Mexico which poured in 
on the President by every post before he had made 
up his mind what course to follow; it was due to an 
even greater extent to the unpopularity of oil. In the 
year 1927 and in the first half of the year 1928, Oil 
was certainly in bad odour among the “ unco guid,” 
the religious minded, and the merely respectable in 
the United States. An American novelist, Mr. Joseph 
Hergesheimer, published about the year 1926 a novel 
called T'ampico in which he described, without exag- 
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geration, the state of things some years ago in and 
around Tampico, the great sinful Oil town which 
American capitalists have built up in Mexico. The 
Tampico of this novel resembles in some respects the 
Johannesburg of thirty years ago; in both cases some 
of the great local magnates were fabulously wealthy 
and at the same time utterly unscrupulous; and just 
as English Liberals were opposed to Great Britain 
being dragged into war by the Gold Barons of the 
Rand, so almost all Americans unconnected with 
Oil were determined that America should never be 
dragged into war by the Oil Barons of Tampico. 

Tampico has, indeed, a much worse reputation than 
Johannesburg ever had. Fishing in such troubled 
waters as those of Mexico is sometimes an extremely 
profitable occupation for a crook who has been in 
business, in journalism and in jail, who knows a little 
Spanish, is an expert liar, a clever forger, an experi- 
enced burglar, a suave confidence man, a good shot, in 
short an all-round rascal. There is plenty of money to 
be made by such men as secret agents of unscrupu- 
lous oil magnates. There are Mexican Generals to be 
bought; there are American officials to be squared; 
there are arms to be purchased; and in all these cases, 
a considerable sum of money may be slipped into an 
agent’s own pocket without risk of detection. Towards 
the end of 1927 the Ezcelsior of Mexico City gave a 
case where a secret agent of an oil company had ap- 
propriated $50,000 on the ground that he had used 
that sum to bribe a certain Mexican official, who de- 
nied having ever received a.centavo of it. 
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Such secret agents are quite prepared to sell their 
own masters or to work for both sides simultaneously, 
but the one thing they do not want is a peaceful settle- 
ment of Mexican-American difficulties. Their ulti- 
mate employers in New York City are generally re- 
spectable men with an extraordinary ignorance of 
Mexico and a curious disinclination to go to Mexico 
themselves and study the situation. This disinclina- 
tion to travel South may be due to the bad hotels in 
Mexico; Americans of the wealthiest class are some- 
times spoilt by the luxuries which have become neces- 
sities for them in the States. These particular mag- 
nates do not object to getting money out of Mexico, 
but they want to get it without any fuss or any talk 
of their responsibilities, and they object to being 
bothered on the subject. They are plain business men, 
they say, and have nothing to do with “uplift” or 
that sort of thing. In short, their attitude towards 
Mexico resembles in some respects the attitude main- 
tained by the great English merchants of the eight- 
eenth century towards various territories in the Indies 
which were being exploited by England, but which 
had never been officially annexed. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, that President 
Coolidge should have no desire to get mixed up with 
a riotous gang of oil men, more especially in view of 
the great Teapot Dome scandal, which was an at- 
tempt of some great oil magnates of America to get 
hold of national oil lands by the bribery of high Gov- 
ernment officials at Washington. This scandal in- 
volved Mr. Fall, formerly a member of President 
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Harding’s Cabinet, and an imperialist of the most 
flamboyant type. Nobody was more anti-Mexican 
than Mr. Fall, nobody was more anxious to see Old 
Glory waving over Chapultepec Palace; nobody eriti- 
cized more severely the Sonora gang, so that now, 
when the probity of Mr. Fall has been attacked, any- 
one who criticizes that gang is regarded by some 
American citizens as a propagandist paid by Oil. It 
is illogical, of course, but it is human nature. 

It is not surprising, I say, that, in these circum- 
stances, Mr. Coolidge should avoid this boisterous 
gang of imperialists, and seek the advice of his old 
schoolfellow and playmate, Mr. Dwight W. Morrow. 

Having decided not to stand for re-election, the 
American President was reluctant to interrupt, near 
the end of his term, the great wave of prosperity 
which will probably make American grandfathers tell 
their children, fifty years hence, of the golden days 
of Calvin Coolidge. Now, in the opinion of Calles’ 
American admirers, a break with Mexico would lead 
to such an interruption, bring about a war which 
would unsettle the markets, cause the expenditure of 
much money for naval and military purposes, and 
produce acute domestic differences. 

It is a pity that, despite all Mr. Coolidge’s care, 
there were four million unemployed in the United 
States in March, 1928. A war with Mexico would, 
of course, have made matters even worse, but there 
was no question of a war with Mexico either because 
of oil or because of religion. Frank and fearless rep- 
resentations to Mexico on both questions would have 
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accorded more with the American character and at 
the same time proved more effectual than the course 


finally taken; and such representations would, in my 


opinion, have caused no rupture of Americo-Mexican 
relations. But Washington was shaken by the sys- 
tematic bombardment to which it had been subjected 
by the countless pacifist, radical, and ultra-Protestant 
societies whose members throughout the country sent 
at one time over eight hundred letters daily to the 
State Department demanding the recall of Ambas- 
sador Sheffield “ because he is not in sympathy with 
the Mexican Government.” 

Mr. Dwight W. Morrow has been successful, it is 
said, in getting the Mexican Government to issue new 
oil laws which declare in effect that titles to oil con- 
cessions valid before 1917 are valid in perpetuity; and 


-it is claimed that this removes one of the main points 


of contention between Mexico and the United States. 
This news has been received with enthusiasm by the 
American oil barons as well as by the English holders 
of shares in Mexican Eagles, but in view of the long 
list of promises which Mexican Presidents have made 
and broken, I am afraid that a catch will be discov- 
ered somewhere or other in Calles’ new Petroleum 
Law. If so, the wrath of the oil barons will be only 
comparable to that of an oil well which has caught 
fire; and, in any case, the adjustment of the oil con- 
troversy does not finally close the Mexican case. The 
administration of the agrarian laws, resulting in the 
virtual confiscation without compensation, under Ar- 
ticle 25 of the Constitution of 1917, of an enormous 
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amount of land in Mexico owned by American citi- 
zens is yet to be adjusted and the settlement of claims, 
aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars, presents 
a formidable task. To these Ambassador Morrow is 
now turning his attention. 

That he will afterwards try to settle the religious 
question is fairly certain, not because he is a religious 
man, but because the turmoil produced by the reli- 
gious persecution and the religious war is reacting 
most unfavourably on the economic and political life 
of the country. 


II 
THE THREE LEVERS 


AMERICA can bring pressure to bear on Mexico in 
three ways, by utilising the financial lever, by utilis- 
ing the Arms Embargo, or by direct military and 
naval action. Vera Cruz, as I have already pointed 
out in Chapter IV, Part I, is Mexico’s wind-pipe; the 
United States has only to grip it in order to make 
Mexico give way; but direct military or naval inter- 
vention in the interests of la haute politique is out of 
the question owing to the bad effect which it would 
have on Latin America and on the pacifists in the 
United States. If carried out, however, in the name of 
Civilisation and Humanity, even though its real ob- 
ject might be the support of some Mexican politician, 
such intervention would be possible; but of course the 
politician in question would have to be carefully white- 
washed for the occasion. 

The other two methods are so good, however, that 
they will probably be sufficient. A study of the finan- 
cial lever and the manner in which it is operated gives 
us the impression that Mexico has already drifted 
into that obscure and dangerous position where a 
country has lost its independence without having come 
under efficient foreign control. 

Wall Street is supposed in some quarters to be 
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forcing America into a Mexican war, but the exact 
opposite is the case, and the reason can be given in a 
single sentence — Wall Street is getting out of Mex- 
ico certain annual payments, which would cease in case 
of war. So long as Mexico continues to make those 
payments, and so long as no other circumstances 
arise to make a crossing of the Rio Grande financially 
profitable, Wall Street will be in favour of the present 
Government of Mexico. 

The Mexican Government, according to the La- 
mont-de la Huerta agreement, as amended by the 
Lamont-Pani agreement, undertook to pay to the 
Mexican bond-holders approximately 22,000,000 
pesos annually, which represents the production and 
export oil tax. Since this agreement was made the 
International Committee of Bankers on Mexico have 
collected approximately 30,000,000 gold dollars from 
Mexico, and this has been passed on to the European 
and American bond-holders. Owing to the fact that 
oil production has steadily fallen off in Mexico since 
President Calles threatened to seize the oil properties, 
the tax has steadily dropped. The June payments 
(1927) could not be made by the Mexican Govern- 
ment owing to the shortage of the oil tax, and also to 
the fact that some of this tax had been diverted to 
other purposes. 

Early in June, 1927, Mr. T. W. Lamont, of 
Messrs. Morgan & Co., scoured New York to get 
money for the Mexican Government, but his requests 
were turned down on all sides. Finally he discovered 
that Mexico had a deposit in the United States of a 
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very considerable sum in cash, which, under Mexican 
law, had to be paid directly into the Treasury at 
Mexico City or used for Government purposes in 
America. Mr. Lamont suggested to Sefior Arturo 
Klias, President Calles’ brother and Mexican Finan- 
cial Agent in New York, that this money should be 
used to meet the bond payments: and finally Lamont 
proposed that the Committee should loan Mexico a 
sum equivalent to the amount of their cash on deposit 
in the United States, on a short term note with a cer- 
tificate of deposit against the cash collateral. Even this 
sum was not great enough to meet the bond payment, 
so the Committee proposed to advance the difference 
on another short term note, under which arrangement 
future consular fees and other payments due to the 
Mexican Government in the United States should be 
used as collateral. Thus, the last payment of some- 
thing over $700,000 was got by what has been de- 
scribed as “a bookkeeping process ’”’; and the rest, 
amounting to about $2,500,000 was advanced on 
President Calles’ pledging the consular fees. 

I merely give this to show how desperate is the 
condition of Mexico’s finances, but the very hopeless- 
ness of that condition gave Mr. Morrow his oppor- 
tunity. He made the situation clear and Calles found 
it wise to concede all the points insisted on by the 
American oil men. Calles who had, a few months be- 
fore, been firm in his conviction that wealth in petrol- 
eum and land must revert to Mexico, regardless of 
contracts entered into and prices paid, suddenly 
swallowed his words. 
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The oil magnates are naturally pleased, but this 
policy on the part of the United States is rather a 
decline from the lofty altruism of President Wilson, 
who once asked an audience at Indianapolis: “ Do 
you suppose that the American people are ever going 
to count a small amount of material benefit and ad- 
vantage to people doing business in Mexico against 
the liberties and the permanent happiness of the 
Mexican people?” 

‘“‘ Tt would have been far nobler,” says an American 
weekly, The Commonweal, “far more creditable to 
American integrity and tradition, if this horrible 
butchery of believing Christians could have been 
halted by the force of public opinion. If we as a people 
had wanted to see justice and religious fervour pro- 
tected south of the Rio Grande, the persecution would 
have ended months ago. But since this could not 
be, let us have faith in Morrow and economic com- 
mon-sense. Let us have faith while asking ourselves 
if it can really be true that the nation of Lincoln 
and Lee is growing incapable of thinking clearly 
in terms of anything except money —that finan- 
cial power is the only weapon which we now can 
wield.” 

In return for his surrender, Calles is to get an ex- 
tension of time on the present debt, and a new loan 
of fifty million dollars. It is rumoured that the new 
loan will be issued by a Canadian bank doing a large 
business in Mexico, and if this rumour proves true, 
the Canadian Bank may act only as an agent for 
Wall Street, which may be somewhat reluctant about 
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financing openly a man formally and categorically 
denounced by Pope Pius XI as a worse persecutor 
of Christianity than Nero or Caligula. 

Calles is naturally anxious to get the money as 
soon as possible, for he intends to spend $2,500,000 
of it on aeroplanes, and another $500,000 on cavalry 
horses, both aeroplanes and horses being intended for 
the prosecution of the man-hunt which the President 
is carrying out against all who oppose him with arms. 
But by all this expenditure, Calles is impoverishing 
more and more his country, and his exchequer, and 
making himself more and more helpless vis-a-vis of 
foreign powers. 

Another lever which the United States can use in 
case of necessity is the Arms Embargo. She can cut 
off the supply of arms to the Mexican Government 
as she did during the year 1927, and even in 1928, 
until Calles gave way on the Oil question. She can 
raise the embargo on arms in favour of revolutionists 
attempting to upset the central Government, and 
thus make the triumph of those revolutionists certain. 
She can again impose that embargo and save the 
Government, if the Government does what she wants 
it to do. She can make the Government topple over 
by simply refusing long enough to let it import arms 
for use against insurgents. In October, 1927, Presi- 
dent Calles sent a commission abroad in order to 
arrange for purchases of arms in Europe; but these 
purchases will not continue if Mexico is unable to 
pay, and America can make it impossible for her to 
pay. Moreover, on about a dozen occasions during the 
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last hundred years the United States intercepted 
arms coming from Europe to Vera Cruz, and she may 
probably intercept arms again or ask England to 
do so. 

When General Adolfo de la Huerta rebelled 
against Obregén and Calles in the autumn of 1923, 
the United States saved Obregon and Calles by sell- 
ing them an enormous supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion, without which they could not have maintained 
their position. She sold them eleven aeroplanes, thirty- 
three machine guns, fifteen thousand Enfield rifles, 
five million rounds of ammunition, and other military 
supplies; but by accepting this assistance they sold 
the independence of their country. As I pointed out 
in the preface, Calles has sunk into what is prac- 
tically a condition of dependence on the United 
States. 

One result is that in any book written about con- 
temporary Mexico, the United States must figure 
largely, and even in any conversation about Mexico 
the name America must soon enter, just as in any 
conversation about the Egypt of to-day, the name 
England must soon make its appearance. Nominally, 
Egypt is more dependent on England than Mexico 
is on America, but in reality it is the other way about, 
for other European countries have interests in Egypt 
as well as England and will not be shy about com- 
plaining if those interests suffer as a result of English 
feebleness, whereas though Europe has large interests 
in Mexico, she carefully refrains from blaming 
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America for the depreciation those interests are suf- 
fering, the reason for her silence being that she owes 
America money. Some American readers may be in- 
clined to declare that Mexico is an independent 
country, and that America has nothing to do with her, 
and no responsibility for her behaviour; but this is 
not quite correct so long as America would object to 
European warships appearing off Vera Cruz and 
demanding satisfaction. If England allowed for- 
eigners to be robbed and murdered in Egypt as 
America allows foreigners to be robbed and murdered 
in Mexico, the American Press would lose no time in 
advising England to “ get a move on ” or else to clear 
out and leave other nations to settle their accounts 
direct with Cairo. 

The Monroe Doctrine has its obligations as well as 
its rights; and if it prevents Europeans from keeping 
Mexico in order, it obliges America to do so. Stay-at- 
home Americans may refuse to take Mexico to task 
for the murder of American citizens, but if Mexico 
goes beyond a certain point in the murder of Kuro- 
peans, America must either punish Mexico herself or 
else let the European Powers settle directly with that 
country. For the moment, as I have already ex- 
plained, Europe will stand almost anything from 
anybody ; but the Sonora gang may become even more 
truculent than it is, and Europe may become stronger 
and more united; and it is not impossible that all the 
European nations may some day unite in a remon- 
strance to Washington against the robbery and mur- 
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der of Europeans in Mexico, and in the presentation 
to the State Department of a bill, a yard long, for 
damages sustained by their citizens in Mexico. If 
America will not let them send warships to collect this 
bill at Vera Cruz, then she herself must collect it for 
them. That is strict logic and good law. 


Ill 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
THE PEOPLE 


Havine now spoken about the Oil Barons and the 
financiers (the only Americans who really matter in 
Mexico), I shall say something of the State Depart- 
ment and the Sovereign People. Unlike Downing 
Street, the American State Department has no per- 
manent officials to carry on a tradition or a policy; 
and as there is a clean sweep after every Presidential 
election, there is no fixed foreign policy at all. In the 
middle of 1927 I could not learn of a single interna- 
tional lawyer or a single person with a special knowl- 
edge of Mexican affairs in the Mexican section of the 
Department. Mr. Robert E. Olds, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, who has had much to do with Mexican 
business during recent years, has never been to Mex- 
ico. He is a respectable lawyer and was formerly the 
junior law partner of the Secretary of State, but, as 
far as I could learn, he has had no international ex- 
perience. Mr. Franklin Mott Gunther, who is in 
charge of the Division of Mexican affairs, has never 
been to Mexico save on one brief visit which lasted 
three days. These are the people who are in charge of 
Mexican Affairs in the State Department. I am not 
trying to poke fun at these gentlemen; I am only 
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trying to explain that the State Department is more 
easy and informal than Europeans are accustomed 
to in similar ministries. 

As for the Sovereign People, they take no interest 
in Mexico at all. They do not realize the fact that their 
country occupies a predominant diplomatic position 
in Mexico. Indeed the average American citizen is 
irritated rather than flattered by any reference to the 
influence of the United States between the Rio 
Grande and Panama, and to the enormous value of 
American investments throughout that great area, 
for such references imply responsibilities which may 
result in the landing of marines, the waging of little 
wars, the running up of big bills, and an increase of 
the Income Tax. It is not always the lofty ideals 
of Pacifism which inspire American fulminations 
against Mexican intervention; very often it is a 
narrow selfishness which would endure any humilia- 
tion to the national honour rather than encourage 
vigorous action that might also prove expensive. This 
selfish element, very often an undigested foreign 
element, is particularly wroth at any appeal for 
American insistence on reparation being made for 
American lives and property. “Why did these 
people go to Mexico?” they ask. “ Why did they 
invest their money there? They knew the risks they 
ran. Such people should automatically lose all right 
to protection as soon as they crossed the Rio Grande.” 

The great champion of this idea was the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, who was Secretary of State in 
1914, and whose anger about the murder and plunder 
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of Americans that went on in Mexico at that time 
was directed rather against the victims of these out- 
rages than against the Mexican perpetration of them. 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan was an extreme case; 
but Americans generally do not seem to realize that 
even if they put up with the murder of their own 
citizens in Mexico, they cannot expect Europeans to 
put up indefinitely with the murder of theirs. 

The people of the United States are not to blame 
for this Mexican muddle. They are not to blame for 
the editorials, now hot now cold, which appear in the 
newspapers, or for the voluntary censorship which is 
exercised by editors over their Mexican news. The 
American people are above the level of some editors 
who are supposed to cater for them. Nothing touched 
me more, while engaged on this book, than the letters 
of encouragement I received from humble people 
in the Bronx and the Bowery, who had learned from 
the newspapers that I was writing of the Terror in 
Mexico, with a view to bringing about its suppression. 
Enclosed in those letters were specimens of the scanty 
news on Mexico which is allowed to appear in the 
Press of America; but though such clippings were 
useless to me, the intentions of the senders were good, 
and I take this opportunity of thanking them all. 

I find their letters of more hopeful augury for 
civilisation than all the letters which les grandes dames 
Américaines ever wrote from the Riviera to the Paris 
Herald denouncing the cruelty of fishermen to fish 
and of costers to horses, than all the excuses ever of- 


fered by the New York Nation and the New Republic 
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for the unscrupulous men who rule in Mexico and in 
Moscow, than in all the pompous editorials that were 
ever penned; and in not one of these letters was there 
even a hint of armed intervention. A cessation of the 
torture was all that was asked for. 


IV 
THE MEXICAN PRESS 


Count Brrcurorp, the former Austrian Foreign 
Minister, once said that “ Russia collapsed because 
of the contradiction between her highly conservative 
policy at home and her policy of revolutionary agita- 
tion abroad; ”’ and there is the same contradiction be- 
tween America’s highly conservative policy at home 
and her apparently different policy in Mexico. As a 
journalist I naturally paid close attention to the 
Mexican Press; and the result of my observations was 
extreme astonishment at three things: The extent to 
which the Government controls the Press, the hatred 
for all kinds of religion which the newspapers display, 
and their violent dislike of America. In all three 
respects the Mexican Press is very much in the same 
position as the Russian Press at the present moment, 
and it is as unrepresentative of the pious Mexican 
people as the Bezbozhnik is of the pious Russian 
people. There was in Ocotlan when I was there, a 
paper called Hl Rojo (‘The Red) which was published 
at the headquarters of General Joaquin Amaro, the 
Secretary of War and Commander-in-chief, and 
which bore an inscription to that effect. It was there- 
fore the official organ of a Cabinet Minister, but it 
was Bolshevik and anti-Catholic, and while I was in 
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Guadalajara, this Cabinet Minister lent his name to a 
demonstration in the Degollado Theatre, Guadala- 
jara, at which America, in the person of Tio Sam 
(Uncle Sam) was turned into ridicule. 

In Guadalajara itself the Red newspaper has a 
unique title, simply HJ 130, that being the article in 
the Constitution which has led to the present persecu- 
tion of the church in Mexico. The editor of H1 130 is 
a Spanish Socialist and anti-clerical called D. A. 
Siqueiros who was imported by the Calles govern- 
ment from Barcelona, Spain; and his newspaper must 
be supported by the Government, for Guadalajara 
which is the most Catholic city in Mexico, does not 
buy ten copies of this indecent and atheistical rag 
and does not advertise in it. 

Siqueiros is a practical and desperate ruffian; and 
having at his beck and call many bravos as desperate 
as himself. His paper closely resembles the Bezbozh- 
nik of Moscow, especially in its indecency, its jolty 
style, its caricatures and its slip-shod language. Sefior 
Siqueiros must have studied the Russian Bolshevik 
press very closely for he has mastered all the jargon 
and all the tricks, down even to the typography. His 
typographical tricks I will make no attempt to re- 
produce in the following quotations, as the broken 
sentences, and the frequent use, for whole phrases, 
of italics, small capitals, and even black capitals, 
would shock any civilized compositor, spoil the ap- 
pearance of the letterpress, and convey the impression 
of a handbill announcing a bargain sale or some mad 
kind of Futurist poetry. 
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Like the Bolshevik editors, he is fond of extremely 
violent language. “ United Front Against the Reac- 
tion.” This is the motto in frantic capitals, beneath 
the title-page, and the phrase is, of course, quite 
Bolshevik. It might have fallen from the lips of Zino- 
viev himself. 

Then there are indecent attacks on the clergy. “ Los 
Amores del Padre Ifiguez” is the title given to a 
series of articles, advertised by means of flaming 
posters pasted even on the walls of the venerable 
Cathedral, which, though at present Government 
property, is not protected from such indignity. Padre 
Ifiguez is a local priest of good character, but now 
outlawed and in hiding, and therefore unable to de- 
fend himself against these accusations. 

Some of the illustrations are so blasphemous that 
they cannot be reproduced. In the issue of May 22, 
1927, there is, on the front page, a caricature of 
Christ as bad as anything ever published by the Bez- 
bozhnik. An issue which appeared in June, 1927, con- 
tained a very indecent article entitled ‘“ The Friar,” 
by “Manuel Urbina Castro, Captain of the first 
Regiment of the Infantry in Guadalajara.” But the 
American people and their economic system are at- 
tacked quite as violently as the Catholic Church. 
There is, for example, a Bolshevist proclamation 
“ against the present capitalistic system ” which ends 
with the famous words of Karl Marx, misquoted, 
however, ‘“ Workmen and peasants of the world, 
unite!” 

In politics this paper is extremely Governmental, 
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and, being Governmental, it therefore supports the 
candidature of General Obregon. The same can be 
said of all the Red newspapers in Mexico. The redder 
they are, the more enthusiastic is their support of 
Calles and Obregon and the greater is their hatred 
of the United States. H1 130 declares that “ the worst 
enemy of Mexico is Yankee imperialism.” 

A Communist poet, Jesus Aguilar Villasefior, con- 
tributes a poem which contains attacks on the United 
States in every stanza. 

“The United States,” he says, “ demonstrates 
every moment with deeds, its marked tendency to seek 
domination — especially over weak peoples. The 
United States is one of the peoples who boast loud- 
est of the despotism which they wish to impose at 
all costs. 

“The United States systematically throws obsta- 
cles in the way of the commercial transactions con- 
ducted by our Government in order to increase ex- 
citement and discontent. 

“The hour of the collapse of the United States is 
not far distant, not distant is the solemn hour of 
human freedom. 

“In stopping all commercial operations between 
our Government and the United States, General 
Calles has only done his duty as an honourable 
President. 

“Yankee imperialism, the most formidable im- 
perialism of all, has seen itself obliged to make a pact 
with the Catholic clergy in order to stir up a rebellion 
against the laws of Mexico.” 
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And peppered through it all, are the usual Bolshe- 
c cries: |The experience and the example of the 
Russian Revolution and the Soviet Govern- 


Newspapers like El 106 are the organs of Presi- 
dent Calles and are supported by his Government, 
and, in return, they sxe good im everything he does 
and, 26 I have siready remarked, are most enthusi- 
attic supporters of his heir presumptive im the Presi- 
dency, General Alvaro Obregin who, to quote El 
120, “is our candidste for the Presidency of the 
| Republic — because he will be omtinuer off the grand- 
‘est work of genius performed by that man of iron 
will who has given the rallying cry for all Spanish 
” America, that men whose name is Pluteare Elias 
Calles.” 
| As tor the teracanss attacks on America which are 
a feature of 23i these Red Mexican newspapers, I 
have nothing to say, for America is strong enough to 
Nook after herself; and lack of space prevents me 
? giving anything more about the Red Press of Mexico. 
f ” Thave odlected 2 great deal A material on this sub- 
| ject, but 2 far larger collection is be seen im the 
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State Department at Washington; and it is all of the 
same type as Hl 130, anti-American, anti-Catholic, 
Bolshevist and indecent. In these contemptible rags 
the noble language of Cervantes and Calderon has 
been mutilated and misused exactly as in Russia 
the noble language of Gogol and Tolstoy has been 
mutilated and misused by the Bolshevist propa- 
gandists. 

“ What is to be done about it?” 

American Consuls and diplomatists have asked me 
that question all over Mexico. My answer was always 
the same. “‘ You have brought this on yourselves by 
placing in power the Socialist and anti-Christian gang 
which was represented in 1914 by Carranza, and 
which is represented to-day by Calles. By encouraging 
revolutionary agitation in Mexico while pursuing a 
conservative policy at home, you are preparing for 
yourselves some awkward surprises.” 

I might add that in all cases these diplomatists 
agreed with me. Since the reform of the American 
diplomatic and Consular Service and the appointment 
in Mexico of young men who have thoroughly mas- 
tered Spanish, it is impossible to find an American 
representative who approves of the overthrow of 
Huerta in 1914 by President Wilson, and the instal- 
lation of the Carranza-Obregén-Calles gang at Cha- 
pultepec. 

Before taking leave of the Red Press of Mexico, 
I must admit that one Red Mexican newspaper was 
particularly useful to me when I was crossing the 
frontier into the United States. I used it as a wrapper 
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for the last letters of condemned men which I was 
conveying into safety, and it protruded ostentatiously 
from a pocket of my overcoat which hung on a hook 
in the railway carriage while the searchers were ex- 
amining my baggage at Nuevo Laredo. 


V 


THE STRANGE SILENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN PRESS 


One of the most disquieting features of the Mexi- 
can question is to be seen, not in Mexico but in the 
United States; it is the strange silence of the American 
Press on the subject of Mexico. I call this particular 
feature disquieting because it shakes our whole faith 
in that system of publicity and free discussion which 
plays on the whole such a hygienic part in American 
public life. Once let this system be discarded, and 
there is no protection for the individual against that 
tremendous propaganda machine which exists in 
America, which is growing stronger every year, and 
which may be suddenly turned some day by its ma- 
nipulators against liberty and Christianity and in fa- 
vour of Heaven knows what puritanical, sentimental- 
ist or suicidal folly. ; 

The great American editors of the past had their 
great faults, but they had one virtue — they were not 
afraid of any possible kind of discussion. To illustrate 
what happens at present, I shall give my own case. 
After leavmg Mexico in 1927 I “blew into” the 
office of a great New York paper where I have many 
friends, and handed in my Mexican “ story,” the 
same “story ” practically as I tell here. The Editor 
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was delighted with it, and said that it was confirmed 
by all the Mexican news he got from other sources, 
But when the millionaire owner came and, after 
glancing at the typescript, said curtly, “ Don’t touch 
it.” Those three words sealed the fate of my articles 
(and Calles, I may add, showed his gratitude, more 
suo, by immediately afterwards kicking out that pa- 
per’s correspondent, an inoffensive American who 
had never once ventured to criticise the Dictator). 

There was a similar decision on the part of the two 
or three other colossal dailies which count. One news- 
paper outside New York was extremely “ keen” on 
my articles, and had arranged to begin them on a cer- 
tain day with a tremendous splurge; but unluckily, I 
wired this paper on the previous day to congratulate 
it on having more courage than the New York f 
with the result that, instead of feeling elated, the edi- 
tor suddenly became suspicious, and decided at the 
last moment not to publish. He did not tell me so, 
however; he simply ceased writing, and the articles 
never appeared. 

Other newspapers, outside New York, got scared 
when they saw that the Empire City did not start off 
with my series, and smelt a rat or a libel action, or, 
at all events, something mysterious. Two great Latin- 
American agencies which had been very much inter- 
ested, changed their mind when they saw that New 
York did not publish. Thus, even the Latin-American 
Press is controlled from Manhattan, sometimes by 
journalists who are not themselves Latin, sometimes 
by Latins who have become completely American- 
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ized. Despite the anti-American feeling which pre- 
vails from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, the United 
States exercises a great influence over the South 
American Press by its telegraphic news, its blocks of 
cheap illustrations, and its cinemas. General Pershing 
was hanged in effigy in the Tacna-Arica district. A 
flood of hostile propaganda accused Uncle Sam of 
dollar diplomacy, of unjust aggression in Nicaragua, 
and of murdering Sacco and Vanzetti, with the result 
that the anti-American feeling in Argentina became 
at one time so strong that the Argentine Ambassador 
at Washington begged Mr. Kellogg to keep his tariff 
experts out of Buenos Aires as the Government there 
could not guarantee their safety. Nevertheless the 
hated Gringo influences the Latin-American Press in 
the manner indicated. 

To return, however, to the panic of which I was 
speaking, Americans, despite all their hard-headed- 
ness, are strangely susceptible at times to these mys- 
terious panics. I remember once an Oklahoma farmer 
telling how the Ku Klux Klan had planted a cross or 
some other symbol of terrorism on his land. This 
farmer was a Protestant but no friend of the K.K.K., 
so that I expected him to say that he had torn it up, 
as the average British farmer would have done. “ You 
took it down, of course,” said I, whereupon he replied 
with an air of intense resolution: “ No, sir. I did not. 
I jist let it stand there.” 

From this it will be seen that, despite their individ- 
ualism, the Americans are developing a curious kind 
of mob psychology which renders them liable to be 


General Joaquin Amaro, Secretary for War, presides at a 
luncheon to cavalry officers in the sanctuary of the his- 
toric Church of San Joaquin 


Colonel Aguilar addresses his cavalrymen from the pulpit of 
San Joaquin Church 


The famed shrine of the Virgin of Guadelupe with the miracu- 
lous painting above the High Altar 
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stampeded at times like a herd of buffaloes. Their 
country is full of mysterious taboos which may yet 
constitute excellent handles for some super-propa- 
gandist; and, as I have just pointed out, there is no 
knowing what kind of mad propaganda may yet 
sweep those vast plains, where there is nothing to stop 
it, no particularisms such as we have in Europe, no 
classes apart and fortified in ancient traditions. The 
whole subject is, to me, one of mystery, the only clear 
point being that the Catholic Church in America does 
not possess the secret word that releases the Propa- 
ganda spirit. Why was there always such excitement 
in America about Jewish pogroms in Tzarist Russia, 
and why is there no mention made of the Christian 
pogroms in Mexico, where, since August, 1926, 4,047 
people have been executed, among them 16 women? 
Why was there such an uproar about Germany’s use 
of poison gas in 1917, and nothing published at all 
about Calles’s use, in 1928, of poison gas in aeroplane 
bombs, although in the latter case whole villages — 
men, women, and children — were wiped out? 

When the Chinese crisis was acute in 1927 one 
great American newspaper sent half-a-dozen highly 
paid and very able correspondents to China, in which 
country America has ultimately no future, whereas 
in Mexico, which is of vital interest to the United 
States, the sole representative of that particular 
paper was a commercial gent who travelled in men’s 
suspenders and had only drifted into journalism by 
accident. America seems to me to be dissipating her 
energy very much as England did in the time of the 
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Plantagenets and Yorkists, who wasted all their 
strength on France whereas, by making a complete 
conquest of the British Isles and devoting themselves 
to exploration and trade (obviously the métier of an 
Island Empire), they would have shown much greater 
foresight. Or I might, take the case of Russia, which 
could have abolished serfdom, put her own house in 
order, captured Constantinople, and established her- 
self solidly on the Pacific, if she had resisted the in- 
clination to take part in the French Revolutionary 
Wars which were, after all, no concern of hers. In 
the same way the Americans are drawn towards Ku- 
rope and China, where there is nothing for them in 
the future save bad debts and great disasters, and are 
neglecting their Latin American neighbours. I do not 
mean, of course, that the United States should har- 
bour aggressive designs on her southern sisters. I 
mean that she should learn to understand them, to 
speak their languages, and to co-operate with them in 
the development of the New World. As it is, however, 
an American newspaper man considers it a hardship 
to be sent, even for a few days, to Mexico City, while 
hailing with delight a Paris assignment. This feeling 
explains to some extent the paucity of Mexican news 
in the American newspapers. 

The European newspapers cannot be blamed to the 
same extent, for there is not a single Kuropean jour- 
nalist in Mexico; all the news-gathering is in the 
hands of the Americans; and, for reasons which I 
have already set forth, no Foreign Office in Europe 
wants to risk the displeasure of the United States by 
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communicating to the Press any of the official infor- 
mation it gets from Mexico. I have already referred 
to the action of the London Daily Ewpress in break- 
ing this silence, but the very circumstances under 
which this disclosure took place betrayed the exist- 
ence of a strange state of affairs in Fleet Street. Mr. 
Mason, the New York correspondent of the Daily 
Express, went to Mexico and learned from the lips 
of President Calles himself that about fifty priests 
had been executed. From personal observation he 
estimated that there were 50,000 rebels in the field 
against Calles, and that the whole State of Jalisco was 
practically independent of the Central Government. 

Now, these are amazing facts, which at any previ- 
ous period of the modern world’s history, would have 
been investigated; but for some mysterious reason 
they were not investigated for a whole year. Whether 
the priests were martyrs or criminals, whether the 
50,000 insurgents wanted to restore freedom or to 
restore the Inquisition, in any case they constituted 
legitimate objects of journalistic curiosity. But the 
millionaire newspaper owners of New York said 
“Don’t touch it,” whereupon Fleet Street meekly 
bowed its head. 

The manner in which the attention of the London 
Daily Express came to be directed to the Mexican 
question is so curious and so characteristic of the 
whole business that it must be told. The Hon. Evan 
Morgan, the son and heir of Viscount Tredegar, was 
about to be married, and one day a girl reporter from 
the Daily Ewpress called on him to get some details 
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of his fiancée’s trousseau. Mr. Morgan, who is a sin- 
cere Roman Catholic, promised to give her all the 
information she wanted on condition that she got 
something into the Daily Express about the persecu- 
tion in Mexico. Finally this London newspaper ap- 
proached the subject with great trepidation and cir- 
cumspection, and it has been slapping itself on the 
back ever since for the extreme courage which it 
showed on that occasion. Courage? To publish Presi- 
dent Calles’s admission that he had executed fifty 
priests? But surely the Daily Express is a newspaper, 
and its business is to give news? Why did it refrain 
for many months from giving us any news about 
those fifty executions, or at all events, about the ap- 
palling state of things in Mexico? If it was ignorant 
of that appalling state of things, then it showed in- 
credible journalistic slackness. If it was not ignorant, 
then it was guilty of suppressing important informa- 
tion. But, after all, it was better than the other Lon- 
don papers, which published hardly anything about 
the crimes of Calles. Occasionally, of course, they 
inserted paragraphs about the rounding up of rebels, 
but their cables about Mexico were very madequate, 
especially when compared with their cables about, 
say, China. 

The London Times of May 15th, 1928, contained a 
heart-rending letter from Sir Hesketh Bell on the 
sufferings of the orang-utans captured in Sumatra 
and furnished with insufficient accommodation on 
their way to various Zoos in Kurope. With deep emo- 
tion (to which, in all probability, the somewhat shaky 
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grammar of the following quotation is due) Sir 
Hesketh Bell told us how “ accustomed to roam in 
spacious liberty, through the huge forests, feeding on 
the fruits and succulent leaves of their choice, the 
suffering of these unfortunate captives during their 
long sea-journey to Europe, cooped up in cages in 
which they cannot stand upright, needs no descrip- 
tion.” 

Ali of which is quite right and proper, but the 
sufferings of the human beings, sent under equally 
bad conditions to the Islas Marias, should be spoken 
of too; but, so far as I know, there has not yet been a 
word about them in The Times. 

As I have already pointed out, however, the chief 
blame rests with the American Press, for Mexico is 
in America’s journalistic sphere of influence, and, be- 
sides, most newspapers in the Old World are “ stony 
broke” since the War, and would as soon think of 
sending a special correspondent to the moon as to 
Mexico. On the other hand the American Press does 
not know what to do with its money; and, as it has 
always prided itself on letting the limelight of pub- 
licity penetrate into every nook and cranny of public 
life, its comparative silence at the present moment, 
on the subject of Mexico, is somewhat startling, espe- 
cially when we remember that Mexico was never in a 
worse state of disintegration than it is in to-day. 

The correspondent in Mexico has, like the average 
journalist elsewhere, a talent for irresponsible writ- 
ing and a thirst for the sensational, but on the present 
occasion he is sending his paper a much more re- 
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strained and dignified narrative than that which is 
sent in code by elderly, sedate diplomatists with an 
ingrained habit of under-statement and a professional 
hatred of journalistic exaggeration. The journalist is 
sending narratives dull and monotonous enough to 
come from the Press Gallery of the House of Lords, 
whereas the diplomatists are writing secret despatches 
sensational enough to come from the cellar of the 
Lubyanka at Moscow. I have seen both the diplomats 
and the newspaper men; the former gave me the im- 
pression that they have sent reports which are far 
stronger than anything I have published in this book; 
the latter admitted to me frankly that the situation 
was as I have described it here, but that their news- 
papers would not publish a true account of it. 

On several occasions a corner of the curtain was 
lifted, but there was always some unseen but agitated 
interference, and the corner was hastily dropped 
again. There was a tussle behind the scenes and vigor- 
ous whispering — then silence as before. 

To be more explicit, on one occasion an unusually 
able “ special” was despatched to Mexico, and as he 
has a perfect knowledge of the Spanish language (be- 
ing himself of Spanish origin) , he wirelessed from the 
American steamer by which he left Vera Cruz the first 
of a series of articles on Mexico. It was a terrible but 
perfectly true picture, and by some mishap it ap- 
peared exactly as it had been written. A corner of 
the curtain had thus been lifted; but then there took 
place the amazing performance which I have already 
described. There was a mysterious scuffle behind the 
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scenes; and suddenly the corner of the curtain went 
down with a jerk. Then there was an interval of si- 
lence, after which the rest of the articles began to 
appear. But, alas! how different from the first article! 
They sounded like Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox after 
Homer, like “ In the Gloaming ” after Tchaikovsky’s 
pt812.° 

The journalist in question had two courses before 
him, to resign his position or to keep quiet and con- 
tinue drawing the princely salary which he receives. 
He took the latter course, and is now in another part 
of the world. I do not blame him, for his resignation 
would not have enabled him to publish the truth about 
Mexico, as all the great newspapers would be closed 
to him. He might, of course, have written a book, and 
lost money on it, and become a journalistic suspect 
for the rest of his natural life. (““ Impossible person! ” 
his millionaire newspaper owner would say of him, 
“ Never again! I’m through with that guy. You ex- 
plain to him the sort of dope you want, and dammit if 
he doesn’t send you an entirely different article, which 
he actually refuses to re-write! Hot stuff, I admit, 
but on the present occasion it isn’t hot stuff that he’s 
paid to deliver.”) Finally, it must be remembered that 
very often “ our own special” is a married man, with 
a wife and motor car. 

Some of the American editors with whom I dis- 
cussed this matter, said: “ We’re not going to let the 
Catholics force us into a war with Mexico.” But 
surely the best thing for a newspaper to do is to open 
its columns to all comers and to have the battle fought 
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out healthily in the open sunlight, and the worst thing 
is to close one’s eyes and put one’s fingers in one’s 
ears. Moreover, this is hardly an American way of 
meeting a difficulty. It was not in this way that the 
American people met and overcame all the obstacles 
which they have surmounted during the last one hun- 
dred and thirty years. Undoubtedly there is in some 
quarters a fear of Catholic propaganda, but this Mexi- 
can question has shown the weakness of Catholic 
propaganda for rousing public opinion in favour of 
oppressed Catholics. This weakness can be seen when 
we compare it with the strength and success of the 
Jewish propaganda in favour of Dreyfus and of the 
Russian Jews under the Tzardom. 

My own failure to get anything about Mexico in- 
serted in the great American newspapers was not 
unexpected, for how could I succeed where Pepe 
Pius XI and Mr. George Bernard Shaw had failed? 
At the request of an American Catholic editor, both 
of these eminent men wrote letters about Mexico for 
publication in the American Press, and both their 
letters were “turned down.” 

It happened in this way. Being on a visit to Rome 
in the summer of 1927, with a commission to get, if 
possible, an interview with the Holy Father, Mr. 
Michael Williams, of New York, a personal friend 
of mine, and editor of the Commonweal, was lucky 
enough to obtain from Pius XI a very remarkable 
statement on Mexico which all the great American 
papers refused on the ground that it was ‘“ Catholic 
propaganda.” Mr. Williams therefore wrote to Mr. 
G. B. Shaw for a letter on the subject which would 
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force the publication of the Papal statement, and Mr. 
Shaw very kindly sent him such a letter. Among other 
things he said: “ I cannot imagine what the American 
Press is thinking of in refusing to publish what is 
practically an interview with the Pope. It is news, 
and official news, from a person of overwhelming im- 
portance. The mere fact that the Pope has at last con- 
sented to avail himself of the Press instead of the 
pulpit as his instrument of publicity would be sensa- 
tional news even if the message were nothing but a 
remark on the prospects of the harvest. . . . I have 
never been able to understand why the subject of the 
pitched battle between Church and State in Mexico 
was dropped so suddenly by the British Press after it 
had been figured with the prominence its importance 
deserved for several days.” 

Only one great American paper published the in- 
terview and the comment thereupon of Mr. Shaw. 
This was probably the first occasion on which a 
letter of G. B. S. was rejected by practically all the 
American Press. 

But that Press is very changeable, or, rather, the 
forces behind it change their tactics very frequently. 
In the spring and summer of 1919, the American 
newspapers which now ignore Mexico, were calling 
loudly for intervention. The New York Times advo- 
cated stern measures on the ground that “ mere nego- 
tiation ” could not be expected to “ procure satisfac- 
tion.” The Knickerbocker Press declared that it was 
“the duty of the United States to establish a stable 
government in Mexico.” The Philadelphia Enquirer 
demanded a resort to “ drastic measures ” in order to 
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suppress this “international nuisance.” The Public 
Ledger called upon the administration to “ quell the 
Ishmaelite of the Western hemisphere.” The Hart- 
ford Courant urged the immediate seizure of the 
Mexican ports. The Washington Star declared that 
conditions were intolerable across the Rio Grande. 
The Chicago Tribune urged the United States to 
“ perform the same service for Mexico which it [had ] 
performed for Cuba.” The Kansas City Times asked, 
very pertinently: “Is the United States to allow a 
Balkan problem to remain unsolved on the American 
continent while mixing in at every political flurry 

. in Europe and Asia?” The Journal, of the 
same city, demanded that Mexico be “cleaned up” 
and that this cleaning process be set in motion at 
once. Even such southern democratic papers as the 
Asheville Times and the Montgomery Advertiser 
urged that Mexico should be made to feel the wrath 
of the United States; and the Charleston News and 
Courier said: “‘ Destiny is plain. It cannot be dodged 
or averted. Sooner or later — and probably soon — 
we must make an end of the world-nuisance in the 
only way in which it can be ended.” 

From this summary, to which I am indebted, by 
the way, to Mr. J. Fred Rippy’s “ United States and 
Mexico,” it will be seen that in the year 1919 the 
newspapers of the United States were not afraid to 
talk quite freely of the Mexican question, and that, 
consequently, their present mysterious silence cannot 
be due to that post bellum fatigue which has killed 
the jingoism of most imperialists in Kurope. 


VI 
CONCLUSION 


ONE conclusion to be drawn from an examination 
of the Mexican question and of the way in which the 
outer world has reacted to that question is that the 
Press is no longer such a watch-dog in the interests 
of Humanity (capital H, printer, please) as I once, 
when very young, believed it to be. If we were to 
judge newspapers by their éditorials, then editors are 
reckless philanthropists in comparison with whom St. 
Francis of Assisi was a canny and selfish peasant; 
their “ own correspondents ” all over the world have 
standing orders to report immediately any case of op- 
pression; and the editor himself is always prepared 
to assist the Downtrodden and the Poor, even though 
he thereby involves himself in libel actions that will 
land him in the bankruptcy court. Such was the view 
I once held, but I am afraid that before an editor at- 
tacks any abuse, he asks himself quite a number of 
questions, to wit (1) if his owner — I mean the pro- 
prietor of his newspaper — is involved in the abuse, 
(2) if any of his big advertisers are involved, (3) if 
the political party which his paper supports is in- 
volved, (4) if the Foreign Office or other Government 
Department would be offended and cease supply- 
ing further information, (5) if any wealthy religious 
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body would be offended. It does not matter, of course, 
if a poor and numerically unimportant Church takes 
offence. In short, the loud declaration of the gigantic 
modern newspaper that it is always on the side of the 
oppressed, always the champion of the bottom dog, is 
quite as false as the similar declaration of the Soviet 
Government, or as the ear-splitting advertisements of 
the great department store that it is sellmg goods at 
“an alarming sacrifice,’ even though it is the cus- 
tomer who is the “ alarming sacrifice.” 

Many people who would refuse to surrender their 
right of private judgment to the Church, are quite 
ready to surrender it to the editor; although the Press 
is becoming less and less trustworthy not only as a 
guide to faith and morals but even as a guide to what 
is happening in the world. around us. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc has often pointed out the dishonest manner in 
which past history is written; and as an historian him- 
self he is entitled to do so. In the same way, I, as a 
mere journalist, would like to point out the dishonest 
manner in which current history is written in the 
newspapers; and this dishonesty may consist in si- 
lence as well as in mendacious volubility. The spot- 
light is thrown on some facts and not on others, with 
the result that a false impression is produced on the 
mind of the spectator. 

Another conclusion is that there is something not 
only disappointing and ineffective but unsound and 
even poisonous in that humanitarianism on which a 
section of modern society on both sides of the Atlantic 
prides itself so much. This humanitarianism is the 
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union of a merely emotional mysticism with a science 
which is only a synonym for materialistic efficiency. 
It pretends to be more Christian than Christianity, 
and more compassionate than Christ Himself; it 
ranks as a sort of religion; but it is, nevertheless, a 
delusion, a snare, an unhealthy exaggeration far re- 
moved from the admirable balance which distinguishes 
true Christianity. Occasionally it may take up some 
trifling cause with ardour and impetuosity, but at the 
same time it will turn a deaf ear to the appeals of real 
and poignant suffering. It will weep over the hiccough 
of a superannuated cat while studiously ignoring 
the wails of children who are dying of hunger and 
cold. Its patron saint is the Rev. Laurence Sterne 
who lamented over a dead mule in France while 
oblivious to the sufferings of men and women in 
England. 

With this kind of humanitarianism, sympathy is 
only a fad, and the object of that sympathy must be 
in the lime-light, otherwise there will be “ nothing 
doing.” 

A concrete instance of its operation was seen in 
the angry telegrams which deluged the White House, 
the Navy Department at Washington, and Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh when that idol of the Ameri- 
can people chanced to visit a bull-fight on the oc- 
casion of his trip to Mexico and Central America 
towards the end of 1927. The sensitive Puritan Asso- 
ciations of New England, and the Middle West, and 
the Solid South could not bear to think that their hero 
should shake hands with Gaone, the killer of bulls, 
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but they made no protest whatever when he shook 
hands with Calles, the killer of men. 

The weakness — half fad, half fanaticism — which 
I have tried to indicate, is a morbid point in our civil- 
isation, and may ultimately be the ruin of that civilisa- 
ton, for we must remember that the gang which seized 
the reins of power both in Mexico and in Russia, pre- 
pared the way for itself by playing for a long time 
on the Anglo-Saxon’s tenderness towards the Revo- 
lutionist who throws bombs in distant countries. Piti- 
less, it demanded pity. Merciless, it demanded mercy. 
Unjust, it demanded a justice which was really weak- 
ness. If civilisation continues to pay out mercy and 
to take mercilessness in exchange, it will soon find 
itself bankrupt. 
’ I do not deny that there are Americans of the 
highest character who do invaluable work by point- 
ing out instances of oppression in Europe and in Eu- 
ropean colonies, but even they have a curiously blind 
side. For example the American Committee on the 
Rights of Religious Minorities: published in May, 
1928, a remarkable book on the investigations made 
by five of their representatives in Rumania; but no 
attempt has yet been made by this or any other Amer- 
ican Committee to investigate the conditions in Mex- 
ico which is geographically nearer to the United 
States than Rumania, and of infinitely more import- 
ance. This importance is due to the Monroe doctrine; 
to the fact that Washington is partly responsible for 
the existence of the present Mexican régime, and has 
recognized the existing Mexican constitution; and to 
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the tremendous emigration of Mexicans into the 
United States as a result of the social, economic and 
financial disintegration of Mexico. 

President Coolidge does not seem at first sight to 
have much in common with either Frederick the 
Great or Catherine the Great, yet his policy towards 
Mexico has practically the effect of the policy pur- 
sued by those two unscrupulous potentates towards 
Poland. He tolerated in Mexico a Government which 
is fast ruining that country, as they maintained in 
Warsaw a Government which was fast ruining Poland 
and which did ruin her eventually. They forbade any 
change in the Polish Constitution which would enable 
Poland to overcome her internal difficulties. 

In the natural course of things, Mexico would have 
developed internal forces which would purify her or 
else the threat of European aggression would have 
kept her up to the mark. 

It is true that even if there had been no American 
interference, the course of Mexican history would 
have been stormy. Even as far back as 1839, Ma- 
dame Calderon de la Barca commented on the de- 
fects of the Mexican Government. I shall quote her 
remarks in full: 

“ Tt will be impossible for us to leave Mexico with- 
out regret. It requires nothing but a settled Govern- 
ment to make it one of the first countries in the world. 

. Everyone has heard of the abuses that produced 
the first revolution in Mexico — of the great inequal- 
ity of riches, of the degradation of the Indians, of the 
high price of foreign goods, of the Inquisition, of the 
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ignorance of the people, the bad state of the Colleges, 
the difficulty of obtaining justice, the influence of the 
clergy, and the ignorance in which the Mexican youth 
were purposely kept. Which of these evils has been 
removed? Foreign goods are cheaper, and the In- 
quisition is not . . . but, in the sacred name of lib- 
erty, every abuse can be tolerated. 


“O sage regenerators of mankind! 

“ Patriots of nimble tongue and systems crude! 
“ How many regal tyrannies combined 

“So many fields of massacre have strewed 

“ As you and your attendant, cut-throat brood?” 


It must be remembered, however, that all the re- 
publics in the New World, not excepting even the 
United States, experienced the same disillusionment. 
I have seen manuscript letters of Philadelphia mer- 
chants who wrote immediately after the United States 
had achieved its independence, and, in comparison 
with their “ language ” about that memorable achieve- 
ment, the worst things Lord Carson ever said about 
the Irish Free State would sound like a benediction. 
In South America it was the same. The Republic of 
the River Plate even asked England for God’s sake to 
annex her. But England, then in one of her “ weary 
Titan” phases, sternly rejected the temptation. 
Things would have righted themselves in Mexico as 
they have righted themselves on the River Plate, had 
America only refrained from helping Judrez, Car- 
ranza, and other “ patriots of nimble tongue and 
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systems crude,” together with their “ attendant cut- 
throat brood.” 

- As I have already pointed out, this attitude on the 
part of the United States is largely due to the action 
of those Americans who hope that the downfall of 
Rome will blaze the way for their own crusades. No 
such Americans are in the present administration, 
but they exercise great political power through their 
control of votes. But even if they have their way and 
see Catholicity destroyed in Mexico as it was de- 
stroyed in Japan by Hideyoshi and his two immedi- 
ate successors, there is not the ghost of a chance that 
any other form of Christianity will benefit thereby. 
On the contrary, it is quite certain that the trium- 
phant Agnostics will then turn on Protestantism, 
which they regard as afar greater danger than 
Catholicism because, in their opinion, it is linked up 
with American propaganda. I have observed this 
tendency all over South America, but especially in 
Brazil. Latin-American statesmen, even such of them 
as are agnostics or Comtists, see that Catholicism is 
a unifying force and that Protestantism only brings 
another element of discord into South America, 
especially as the only forms of Protestantism which 
seem to get any hold there are those forms which 
Dean Inge described as “ barbarism and belated ob- 
scurantism.” Those statesmen realize that if ever the 
day comes when the cathedral of Mexico City will be 
a Baptist conventicle instead of a Catholic church, 
on that day Mexican independence and nationality 
will be things of the past. 
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So strongly do some South American politicians 
feel on this point that I foresee on the part of Latin 
Governments in the New World a tendency to patron- 
ize the Catholic Church in order to use it for the 
secular purposes of nationalism and political unity. 
In this tendency there lurks the possibility of danger 
to the Church, but the Church will always be exposed 
to danger, danger from rulers who are openly hostile, 
and greater danger sometimes from rulers who pose 
as friends. The barque of Peter has to fear the dol- 
drums as well as the hurricanes, and whether buffeted 
by the waves of persecution or menaced by the un- 
healthy calms of over-confidence, with its tendency 
towards routine and fossilization, and of State pro- 
tection, with its tendency towards wealth, worldliness, 
and bureaucratism, it will never be free from peril till 
it reaches the haven. | 

Those American sects which wish to overthrow 
“ Romanism ” in Mexico are faced, therefore, by the 
horns of a dilemma. If Catholicity is wiped out and 
a persecution of Protestantism is begun, Mexico will 
certainly be invaded and annexed (or virtually an- 
nexed) by the United States, and if the present chaos 
continues much longer, the result will be the same — 
intervention and virtual annexation. And in both 
eases the Catholic Church will benefit, for in every 
part of Latin America where Uncle Sam has inter- 
vened, he has been very favourable to that Church. 
He has even been accused by Liberales in Nicaragua 
and Santo Domingo of having given to Catholic ~ 
schools the revenues which used to keep up non- 
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sectarian Government schools; and one has only to 
visit Nicaragua, Panama, Cuba, Haiti, or Santo 
~ Domingo in order to see how enormously the Catholic 
Church has gained by the Paw Americana. More- 
over, in case Washington imposed peace on Mexico, 
the Mexican race would increase rapidly in numbers 
and send many emigrants to the United States, which 
already contains some three millions of Mexicans, 
generally very good Catholics; in short, Catholicism 
in America would benefit as Catholicism in Germany 
would benefit by Germany’s annexation of Austria. 

As for the actual situation in Mexico, things are 
worse as I finish this book, in June, 1928, than they 
were when I began it two months earlier. All over the 
Republic there is guerilla fighting, blowing up of 
railway bridges, burning of houses, killing of men, 
women and children. 

Meanwhile, the chaos is so great that the soldiers 
are sometimes indistinguishable from the bandits. In 
April, 1928, a party of American tourists were held 
up and robbed by highwaymen near Mexico City 
while the guard of soldiers who had been given them 
as an escort sat on the side of the road and sang songs. 

But while this comic opera business goes on in one 
part of the country, Government aeroplanes drop 
bombs on mountain villages in another part; and not 
all of these aeroplanes were bought in America; 
twelve of them are Bristol planes bought in England 
and sent thence to Vera Cruz. As these bombs are 
charged with poison gas, they sometimes wipe out 
non-combatants as well as combatants, women and 
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children as well as men. It is said that 4,047 rebels 
have been executed since August, 1926, among them 
16 women, not counting the priests and unarmed 
prisoners who were put to death. Meanwhile the 
parochial houses of the clergy are being rapidly con- 
verted into barracks by Presidential decree. One such 
decree, issued on May 4th, handed over to the army 
three of these houses in different States. 

At the same time there are indications of a split 
among the persecutors, and, as I have already re- 
marked, they may end by exterminating one another. 
Morones, the Labour leader, has menaced Obregon 
because he is not going to get enough of the spoils of 
office from the President-elect; the friendship between 
Calles and Obregén is cooling; there is discontent in 
the army; Mazcérro, the notorious head of the Secret 
Police, has been dismissed; and, on May 30th, 1928, 
General José Alvarez, the President’s chief of staff, 
who was so useful to his master on the occasion of 
Serrano’s murder, was degraded and imprisoned for 
smuggling large quantities of silk into the country 
by the use of Calles’ name. 

Here I conclude this book on “‘ Red Mexico.” It 
has many defects of which no one is more aware than 
I am myself, but at all events I have endeavoured to 
treat the religion of an interesting people in what is, 
I trust, a sympathetic manner. English writers on 
Mexico and on all Latin America have a tendency 
to assume a superior tone and lay too much stress on 
material things, on mineral resources, on industry, on 
agriculture, on the pearl fisheries of La Paz, the 
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winter tomatoes of Sonora, the fisheries of the Gulf 
of California, the coffee of Brazil, the copper of Peru, 
-the beef and corn of Argentina. These writers have a 
tendency to laicize the concept of civilization, — laici- 
zar el concepto de civilizacion, as .a South American 
writer puts it — to reduce the processes of civilization 
to economic activities, agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial and banking, to the actions of Generals and 
the indolences of statesmen. 

I think that the religion of a Christian people is a 
more important matter than all these things put to- 
gether; and when I speak of religion I do not mean 
that artistic sentimentality which floods the souls of 
sensitive and cultured travellers when, guide-book 
in hand, they walk through ancient churches: the 
religion I have in mind is a binding force, a stern 
discipline, and many things else, but a mere senti- 
mentality it certainly is not. Even from a temporal 
point of view, Christianity is good for a nation. Misled 
by anti-Christian theories, mostly Marxian, the pres- 
ent rulers of Mexico are fighting against religion. 
They may overcome it in Mexico, but they will lose 
everything else as well. “ First seek the Kingdom of 
God,” etc., is as true in the negative as in the positive 
form. First abandon the Kingdom of God, and you 
will lose everything else. Mexico is losing everything. 
With their Christianity, which is almost gone, the 
Yaquis are losing civilization itself. In the wilder 
parts of Sonora, at Onabas, Tecoripa, and Baroyeca, 
one finds the ruins of beautiful old mission churches 
which once served Indian congregations whose de- 
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scendants are in the army (not a school of virtue) or 
in American mines and factories (not schools for vir- 
tue, either). Most of these Indians have practically 
reverted to paganism. 

As for Calles and Co., they cannot lose religion, 
for they never had it, they cannot lose civilization, for 
they were never civilized. 

The experiences of the persecuted Christians of 
Mexico must not, apparently, be written about in 
newspapers with large circulations, though these ex- 
periences seem to be a continuation of St. Paul’s: 


“bruised, but not beaten; dismayed, yet not de- 
spairing; hunted, yet not fainting; stoned, but not 
slain — ever bearing about in our very body the kill- 
ing of the Lord Jesus, so that the Life too of Jesus 
may be revealed in this our dying flesh! ” 


To me, who witnessed them, they certainly seemed 
to have that note of Petrine Christianity which, ac- 
cording to its enemies, the Catholic Church so con- 
spicuously lacks; and, to put it bluntly, the ministers 
of the vaguer and more emotional forms of American 
Protestantism in Mexico do not possess that par- 
ticular note. Sometimes, after visiting hunted priests 
on the bleak, voleanic mountains surrounding the 
great, central table-land, I found some Protestant 
pastors comfortably installed with their families in 
the large cities, and listened, not without impatience, 
as they explained to me that “the law must be 
obeyed.” They had given way to Calles on everything, 
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they had grovelled in the dust before him, with the 
result that they were permitted to hold services in 
their churches, to keep their seminaries, to continue 
issuing their parish magazines and their controversial 
literature. One hears a good deal about the Anglo- 
Saxon’s love of fair play, but these gentlemen seemed 
to me little better than ecclesiastical “ blacklegs.” 
They saw manifest injustice being done to a brother 
Christian, — injustice so manifest that it has called 
forth indignant denunciation from Agnostics both in 
the New World and in the Old, — but instead of 
coming to his assistance, they sometimes benefitted 
from his plight while the common enemy of all Chris- 
tianity was dragging him on the hurdles to the Mexi- 
can Tyburn. Worse still, some of them entered the 
service of the persecutor. It is against the Mexican 
law for a clergyman of any Church to occupy a Gov- 
ernment post, nevertheless several pastors, educated 
in America, occupy posts in the Calles Government, 
and frequently do propaganda work in favour of 
Calles among their co-religionists north of the Rio 
Grande. One of them is the Very Rev. Moses Saenz 
who was educated and ordained in the United States, 
and who is now Sub-Secretary of the Mexican De- 
partment of Education. In the time of Carranza 
many such pastors went so far as to accept commis- 
sions in the horde of banditti which that “ General ‘3 
described as his army; and a certain person, who at 
one time cherished the ambition of being the secretary 
of President Coolidge, raised two million dollars in 
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the United States with the object of sending into 
Mexico missionaries who would start an intensive 
Protestant propaganda and support a schism. 

But to confine myself to the comfortable conten- 
tion of the arm-chair pastors that a Christian must 
obey the civil power in all things, this theory, if true, 
would blast the reputation of every martyr in the 
calendar. If the Christians in Pagan Rome had taken 
up this position, there would have been no necessity 
for any of them to lay down his life; and, at a later 
period in ecclesisastical history, it was certainly not 
in these quavering accents that Athanasius and Chry- 
sosthom, Ambrose and Hildebrand spoke to the civil 
power. 

In the preface to the second edition of my “ Bolshe- 
vik Persecution of Christianity,” I pointed out that 
the same phenomenon occurred in Russia, where 
several Protestant bodies have publicly swallowed 
the whole Communist programme without turning a 
hair, whereas an inflexible non possumus came from 
precisely that Christian body which is accused of 
practising mental reservation, forgiving sins in ad- 
vance, and practising all kinds of trickery. It some- 
times occurred to me while witnessing such things, 
that the Catholic Church is a great dyke against a 
turbulent sea of hate and unbelief, and that all sorts 
of ramshackle structures have been erected behind it, 
in shelter of it, and out of the copious material quar- 
ried from its foundations; and I often felt inclined to 
ask myself: “Where would all these ramshackle 
structures be if, perchance, that dyke gave way?” 
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I lay down my pen with this persecution still going 
on, but I eannot conclude without paying a final 
_tribute to those who are bearing the brunt of it, and 
more especially to the members of the A.C.J.M. They 
are suffering from every form of discouragement, 
even from that worst discouragement of all, the 
knowledge that there are unworthy clerics of their 
own faith who work against them, betray them, sell 
their blood to Calles. But even that does not make 
them lose faith, for they know that there has always 
been scandal, and that Saint Catherine of Siena and 
other great saints described Christ’s Body, that is the 
Church, as suffering even from leprosies. Despite this 
supreme discouragement, they continue their strug- 
gle, mindful of the promise made by the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles: 


“Therefore play we not the coward; but even 
though our outward man be being worn away, yet 
from day to day our inner self is being renewed; for 
the trivial anguish of the moment works out for us 
overwhelmingly, overwhelmingly, an eternal weight 
of glory; for we look not on things visible, but on 
things unseen. For but an hour the visible endureth: 
the Unseen is Eternal.” 


In the light of that great promise, their lesser dis- 
couragements are negligible; but one of them, which 
I try my best to remedy by means of this book, is that 
they die without a word of sympathy from the world, 
without drum or trumpet to signalize their going 
hence, without funeral volley over their graves. The 
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great newspapers do not call them martyrs though 
that sacred word was used liberally enough and 
loosely enough ten years ago in a million newspaper 
articles, and is now to be found engraven on a million 
tombstones. I do not wish to say a word in disparage- 
ment of the young men, my comrades, who fell in the 
Great War, from which I emerged unscathed, but 
nobody would have laughed more heartily than they 
at the word martyr. The Mexican youths who died 
during the past year have had no eulogies written 
about them and no tombstones erected to them. The 
only notices they have had are surreptitiously printed 
cards like one which lies before me as I write: 


On Thursday, the 19th of the present month, the 
youth, Salvador Gutierrez Mora, gave his life hero- 
ically for our holy religion, at the age of twenty-two 
years. With great resignation, his mother and his 
brothers communicate to you this news. 


“He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” — Matthew, X, 39. 


Tacusaya, May, 1927. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


I 
THe Murper or OBREGON 


AFTER this work had gone to press, the assassina- 
tion of General Obregén shocked the whole world and 
forced the great newspapers to give more Mexican 
news than they had given for a long time. 

The story of the murder is so well known that it 
need not be repeated here. José Leén Toral, a young 
student of the Fine Arts, twenty-three years of age, 
shot dead the President-elect as he was seated at one 
of the numerous banquets given in his honour. With- 
out waiting for any legal investigation, and without 
producing any proofs in support of his statement, 
President Calles accused the whole Mexican Church 
of the crime, but the spokesmen of the clergy dis- 
claimed all responsibility; and Toral himself asserted 
that the priests had had nothing to do with the mur- 
der, for which he took entire responsibility. That any 
priest would incite Toral to murder Obregon is incon- 
ceivable, for all the clergy hoped to arrive at a com- 
promise with Obregon, and on the very day of the 
murder a Mexican Bishop was on his way from Rome 
to Mexico with the reply of the Holy See to the pro- 
posals which Obregén had submitted for the settle- 
ment of the religious question. The murder brought 
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all these negotiations to an end, and threw all power 
into the hands of Calles. At first the Dictator thought 
of accepting a prolongation of his Presidential man- 
date, but he was frightened by a curious movement 
that had arisen among Obregén’s followers, the Agra- 
rians, who violently blamed Morones for his fierce 
oratorical onslaughts on Obregén which had, they 
said, heated Toral’s weak brain to the point of mad- 
ness. Consequently they demanded the dismissal of 
Morones from the Cabinet, and, in order to appease 
them, Calles gave way, while continuing to throw all 
the blame on the clergy. 

He also caused a great many arrests to be made, 
and was apparently on the point of carrying out 
wholesale shooting, without trial, when he was warned 
by his representatives abroad that, owing to the pub- 
licity given to the affair, he must not act this time as 
he had acted in the case of Father Pro and his com- 
panions. Consequently, at the time of writing, three 
months after the murder, nobody has yet been put to 
death. The trial of the assassin and of a number of 
people said to have been associated with him is now 
going on in Mexico City, and will probably result in 
the sentence of death being passed on Toral, but the 
principal object of the trial is to excite the Agrarians 
against the Church and consequently make them for- 
get their quarrel with Morones. Calles has now ar- 
ranged that a General Emilio Portes Gil, one of his 
followers, will be elected provisional President till 
November, 1929, by which time a “ legally” elected 
President will be ready to move into Chapultepec. In 
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all probability this “legally ” elected President will 
be Calles himself. 

- Ihave already expressed the opinion that Obregén 
would have been dominated in Chapultepec by Calles, 
but that was not the opinion of the clergy, who 
thought that they could induce Obregén to cease the 
persecution of the Church, and they would therefore 
have been the last persons in the world to plot his 
assassination. 


II 
CaLLes’ HENCHMAN 


THE influence which Calles will yield even after he 


surrenders the Presidency to General Portes Gil, the - 


provisional President, is clearly indicated in the 
United Press despatch from Mexico City dated Sep- 
tember 26, announcing the “ election” of Portes Gil 
as provisional President of Mexico. This despatch 
reads in part: 

“It is authoritatively understood that Portes Gil 
will follow the policy of President Calles on virtually 
all questions of foreign and internal affairs. 

“ Portes Gil is regarded as a staunch supporter of 
Calles in all policies. As Secretary of the Interior in 
the Calles cabinet and as Governor of Tamaulipas he 
has indicated his Callista tendencies repeatedly, and 
within the last ten days the President and his fol- 
lowers in Congress have held a series of conferences 
which clearly showed their support of Portes Gil. 

“ He has strictly enforced religious laws in Tamau- 
lipas and although he has made no public announce- 
ment in regard to his attitude on the religious ques- 
tion, it is understood that he holds much the same 
views as Calles. 

“Catholics, therefore, find little hope for a settle- 
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term of the provisional President. In the eyes of 
Catholics, Portes Gil represents that type of politi- 
-cian who generally is opposed to the present demands 
of the Church for less Governmental interference in 
religious institutions. 

“ Political observers find it difficult to estimate the 
extent of influence which Calles will enjoy under the 
provisional President. It is believed, however, that 
Calies will retain a guiding hand in the affairs of the 
new administration. 

“Some dissatisfaction over the election of Portes 
Gil has been reported among the Obregénistas and 
for this reason it is possible that Calles will continue 
to act as arbitrator between the contending groups.” 

Before Obregoén’s death there was a slight possibil- 
ity that a settlement of the religious question might 
have been effected in the course of 1929 between 
the Mexican Church and the Mexican Government 
headed by Obregon, as negotiations with this end 
in view had been opened personally by Obregon. 
Through Obregén’s death, however, a strong anti- 
clerical will head the new Government, and the pos- 
sibility of a settlement is more remote than ever. 
Moreover, Portes Gil is likely to prove to be little 
more than a puppet in the hands of Calles. Instead 
of having to share the Dictatorship with Obregon, 
Calles will be able to rule alone, through his faithful 
henchman, until such time as he can have himself “ re- 
elected.” The only person to have benefitted from 
Obregon’s death is Plutarco Elias Calles. 
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